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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A DISMAL SABBATH, 


O Marcia those silent days were very terrible in which the house was 
hushed, and every sound of human footstep and human voice sup- 
pressed, in order that the fitful slumbers of Arthur Holroyde should at 
least be unbroken by any external cause. During those dreadful days the 
daughter of the house sat alone in her room ; sat for hours motionless 
and silent—in seeming almost apathetic, but in reality possessed by a 
terror so profound that it deprived her of all power of action. 

She had been told that there was no hope for Arthur Holroyde. He 
might linger so many hours, so many days even, but it was only a 
question as to the endurance of his pain. Lingering or slow as the 
footsteps of Death might be, they were approaching him none the less 
surely. The utmost that medical science could do for Arthur Holroyde 
was to slacken the pace of those fatal footsteps. Marcia Denison knew 
this; and she fully believed that the dying man had been stricken by 
. the hand of Godfrey Pierrepoint. 

Had he not said that if they two met, there would be a ruder 
justice than any to be obtained in courts of lav—a hastier settlement 
of a dishonoured husband’s wrongs than could be effected by the 
prosings of proctors or the decree of any mortal parliament? And a 
fatal accident had brought about their mecting ; and this was what had 
come of it. She had thought much of the possibility of such an encounter, 
after her interview with Godfrey; but even amidst the vague terror that 
tormented her, there had been the hope—nay more than the hope—the 
belief that Christian feeling would restrain his hand, that he would 
let his enemy go—half in mercy, half in scorn—as he might release 
some hunted beast that was scarcely worthy to become an honest 
hunter’s prey. 

Her fears for Godfrey Pierrepoint locked her lips. She had made 
no inquiry as to the mode and manner of the attack upon Arthur Hol- 
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royde. If she had known that he had been shot in the back, she might 
have been spared the anguish of these terrible days; for under no 
circumstances could she have believed Godfrey Pierrepoint an assassin. 
She fancied that the men had met each other face to face; and there 
on the spot, without time for consideration or ceremonial observance, 
some rude duel had taken place between them, and the guilty man 
had fallen by the hand of the avenger. She thought this, and the 
horror of the thought froze her very soul. She dared not ask any 
question about the tragic mystery. However cautiously she might 
speak, some unlucky word might be dangerous, perhaps fatal, to him. 

“T am groping in darkness,” she thought ; “I will not speak of this 
thing at all. I will not open my lips upon this subject, for fear I should 
do mischief.” 

And Dorothy, seeing her mistress so pale and silent, so cold and 
reserved, could not take heart to speak of the tragedy. She had told 
Miss Denison of the great surgeon’s sentence of death, the particulars 
of which had penetrated to the housekeeper’s room; but this was all 
she had dared to say. Sir Jasper kept his apartments, and Mrs. Harding 
also remained in her own room, quite prostrated by the shock, she told 
Mrs. Browning, when the housekeeper visited her in her darkened cham- 
ber. It may seem an easy thing to kill a mandarin when a wish only 
is sufficient to do the deed, and there is all the distance between Europe 
and Asia to divide the victim from his murderer. But what if the evil 
wish has been father to the deed, and the mandarin attacked by a blun- 
dering hand has been brought home to die by inches under the very 
roof that shelters his murderer? That contingency can scarcely be very 
agreeable. Mrs. Harding groaned aloud as she rejected some sloppy 
invalid nourishment which the housekeeper had carried her. 

“No, you dear good creature,” she exclaimed,—for there were few 
circumstances under which she forgot to be civil,—*I don’t want any 
arrowroot. This dreadful event has brought on my neuralgia; and 
arrowroot is no use in neuralgia. Do go away—that’s a dear kind soul. 
I know you’re wanted downstairs.” And then when the chamber-door 
had closed upon the dear good soul, Blanche Harding flung off the bed- 
clothes and rose, tall and ghost-like, and terrible to look upon in her 
white garments. She rose and paced the room with her bare feet—a 
modern Jane Shore, and with more than Jane Shore’s sins upon her 
soul. 

“O God,” she cried, “ what a wretch Iam! Was there ever such 
a wicked creature as 1? How many years am I to endure my dreadful 
life ; and how shall I dare to die when my time comes ?” 

The house was like a tomb during these dismal days of waiting on 
the fatal footsteps. The servants glided to and fro like the ghosts i 
Hades. The tongue of the dinner-bell was dumb; no regular meals of 
any description were served in the upper regions ; but trays were carried 
upstairs, and carried down again with their contents very often un- 
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tasted. Who could eat or drink while those stealthy footsteps were- 
advancing through the silence ? 

It might have been long before Marcia Denison aroused herself 
from the deadly stupor which had oppressed her since the night of the- 
murder, if there had not arisen a sudden need for her womanly care- 
and tenderness. On the Sunday after the fatal night Dorothy fell ill, 
very ill, alarmingly ill; and Marcia’s heart melted all at once when 
she found her little protégée tossing her feverish head on a tumbled 
pillow, and uttering wild incoherent talk. The family-doctor came to 
look at the sick girl, and prescribed some simple effervescing draught. 

‘Mental excitement, no doubt,” he said; “and perhaps a sudden 
chill into the bargain. Girls of this age are so reckless. Don’t be 
alarmed, Miss Denison; we shall bring your little maid round; depend 
upon it.” 

Marcia dismissed the housemaid who had been the first to discover: 
Dorothy’s illness, and had been administering weak tea and strong 
smelling-salts, under the belief that those two restoratives were infal- 
lible in all mortal illness. The girl was kind-hearted, but rough and 
clumsy: so Marcia dismissed her and took up her post at Dorothy’s bed- 
side, with a New Testament open on the little table near her, and a 
weary, weary heart. 

“Oh, let me do some good in this world,” she thought ; “I can do 
nothing for him. He is surrounded by dangers, and I cannot stretch 
out my hand to help him.” 

It was a weary, weary Sunday. The bells of Scarsdale Church 
seemed to be ringing all day; and indeed this is an attribute of church-- 
bells in general if you do not go to church. In Marcia’s sad fancy they 
sounded like funeral bells. 

“Where has he gone?” she thought; “what has he done since that 
night ?” 

She had not dared to ask if Godfrey Pierrepoint were at the Her- 
mitage. To betray that he had been in the neighbourhood might be to 
betray him to trial and doom. Lynch-law in England is apt to be 
called murder; and the days are long gone by in which any irregular: 
midnight-duel would be pronounced justifiable homicide. So she dared 
not utter the name by which Godfrey Pierrepoint was known at Scars- 
dale. She dared not wander out into the wood in the hope of encoun- 
tering him; lest the sight of her should lure him from some hiding-place 
and entrap him in some unknown danger. 

She could only wonder about him. Was he lying somewhere in the 
wood, hidden deep in a forest of fern waiting a safe hour for his flight ? 
or had he left the place boldly, showing himself in the face of men, 
and starting anew on his wild journeyings across the earth? It would. 
be more consistent with his character to do this: and Marcia shuddered. 
as she thought how easily he might be found and brought back—- 
brought back to disgrace and death. 
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It was dusk, and for the first time in many hours Marcia had fallen 
into a doze—a slumber almost as feverish as that of the girl she was 
tending. Confused dreams full of vague terror disturbed her as she 
slept: but through them all she was conscious that they were only 
dreams, and conscious also of the melancholy sick-chamber and Dorothy’s 
feverish moanings, as she tossed her tumbled hair from side to side upon 
her pillow. 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried the girl; “don’t say that! It wasn’t him— 
it couldn’t be him!” 

She had been very incoherent in her little intervals of delirium, and 
had talked of so many things, and had said the same things so often, 
that poor Marcia’s brain had grown bewildered by the senseless repeti- 
tion. But now in her semi-somnolent state she found herself listening 
to the girl’s wild talk. 

“The notes!” cried Dorothy ; “no, no, no!—not the same note—not 
the same number—not the same—” 

The door was opened while the girl lay with her hands clasped en- 
treatingly, reiterating incoherent sentences—in which the words ‘ notes’ 
and ‘numbers’ occurred repeatedly. Mrs. Browning entered with a cup 
of tea and some ethereal bread-and-butter on a small silver tray. 

“T’ve brought you a cup of nice strong tea, miss,” said the old 
woman ; “do please try to eat a few mouthfuls of bread-and-butter with 
it—you’ve had nothing since breakfast, Miss Marcia.” The old servants 
at Scarsdale rarely called their young mistress ‘ Miss Denison.’ “ And 
such a breakfast! I saw the tray that Sanders brought downstairs, and 
the things on it had been scarcely touched. Dear Miss Marcia, you'll 
make yourself ill.” 

“T don’t think it will much matter if I am ill,” Marcia answered 
wearily. “I can’t eat, Browning. Well, I’ll take some tea and bread- 
and-butter to please you. I’m afraid Dorothy is very ill; she has 
been delirious again since I last gave her her medicine.” 

The sick girl was still talking in the same dreary moaning voice. 
The housekeeper, who was omnipotent in the Abbey in the time of 
sickness or death, went to the bedside and bent over the restless little 
figure. 

‘“‘ How she does go on about notes and numbers!” said Mrs. Brown- 
ing; “I do think she’s worrying her poor head with the thoughts of 
that bill that the police-officer from London has had printed.” 

“ What bill?” 

“The bill offering a reward for the apprehension of the murderer.” 

** Who—who has offered the reward?” 

“Your papa, Miss Marcia. He has acted like a noble gentleman as 
he is. Mr. Holroyde was his visitor, he said, and was not to be assas- 
sinated with im— I think it’s punity, isn’t it, miss? but those long 
words do bother me sometimes. The police-officer told me all about it.” 

“T should like to see one of those bills, Browning,” said Marcia in 
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a faint voice. A reward offered, and by her father! The sleuth-hounds 
of the law had their hungry teeth sharpened by the promise of gold. 

’ “TI get you one of the placards, if you like, Miss Marcia,” said the: 
housekeeper; “there are plenty of them in my room.” 

The dame went out into the corridor, where she found an active 
young housemaid, whom she despatched in quest of what she wanted. 
It would have taken Mrs. Browning herself a long time to journey to 
and fro the lower regions; but the active young housemaid made light 
of passages and stairs, and tripped back very speedily with the placard 
in her hand. ‘The housekeeper carried it to Marcia, and then for the 
first time Marcia discovered that Arthur Holroyde had been robbed 
of 3007. 

That discovery was the most overpowering joy she had ever known 
in her life. To her the fact of the robbery seemed conclusive evidence 
of Godfrey Pierrepoint’s innocence. A meaner-minded woman might 
have suspected that the robbery was a blind—a mere device intended 
to throw the police on the wrong scent. But Marcia had no such 
thought as this. Her fears had deeply wronged the man who loved 
her; but she had never wronged him so deeply as to think him capable 
of any crawling baseness. Whatever a noble savage might do unblush- 
ingly, she fancied it was just possible that Godfrey Pierrepoint might 
have done in a moment of ungovernable anger. But to rifle the sense- 
less form of his peewee to defile his fingers by contact with his enemy’s 
sordid money—no! such a deed as that could never be done ie any 
scion of a proud and honourable race. 

When she had in some manner recovered from the overpowering 
emotion that came with the discovery of Godfrey’s innocence, Marcia 
ventured for the first time to speak freely of the deed that had been 
done. She questioned Mrs. Browning, and heard the details of the 
crime. The victim had been shot in the back. Ah, thank Heaven! he 
would attack no enemy thus; face to face only could such as he en- 
counter his foe. Marcia listened quietly to all the housekeeper had to 
tell her, and then sat brooding over the terrible story as the twilight . 
grew more sombre, and the last reflection of the setting sun faded 
slowly on the western wall. And every now and then Dorothy’s wild 
talk broke in upon her reverie, and the girl’s chief cry was still about 
numbers and notes. 

All at once she started up in bed and cried aloud— 

“Oh! no, no, no, Selina! don’t be cruel—don’t say he did it!” 

Marcia sprang to her feet. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “this girl knows something about 
the murder.” 

She was petrified with astonishment. Could the wretch who had 
committed the crime be any one of Dorothy’s kindred—men who were 
renowned for their long service and rugged honesty? The girl’s illness, 
which the doctor said was caused by excitement of the mind rather than 
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disorder of the body ; her wild talk about the contents of the placard ; 
and then that cry of anguish— Don’t say he did it!”—all pointed to one 
conclusion. 

“What am I to do?” thought Marcia. “I cannot betray this girl’s 
unconscious utterances ; that would be too cruel, too hard. But if he 
should be suspected, if He should be in danger; or if any innocent man 
should be suspected? What am I to do? O God, restore this girl 
to reason, and if she knows the secret of the crime, unseal her lips, for 
the sake of the innocent !” 

Marcia fell upon her knees by her maid’s sick-bed, and prayed. 
There are crises in the life of a woman in which only prayer can save 
her from despair or madness. The supernal calm which comes down 
upon the souls of faithful supplicants descended upon Marcia Denison’s 
spirit as the night closed round the kneeling figure. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A VERY NARROW ESCAPE, 


THAT was by no means a pleasant Sunday which Mr. Dobb spent 
after the discovery of Gervoise Catheron’s disappearance from Castle- 
ford. It seemed very clear that the bank-note which had replaced the 
abstracted money had been procured in some underhand and mysterious 
way. How darkly mysterious the mode in which it had been obtained, 
Henry Adolphus dared not contemplate, even in his most secret 
thoughts. The most pressing question just now was how far he him- 
self could be affected by the fact that one of the missing notes had 
passed through his hands. 

“T think horse-racing must have been invented by the devil,” 
thought the unfortunate Dobb; “or it would never get a man into such 
a scrape as I’m in. What a happy dog I was before I met Catheron, or 
knew any thing about his Farringdon-Street betting!” 

And then he reflected upon his friend’s disappearance. 

“Catheron was up to his very eyebrows in debt,” he thought; “ and 
I daresay he found the place too hot to hold him at last, and made up 
his mind to cut it. He was always talking of the likelihood of his 
getting kicked out of his regiment, or being obliged to make a bolt of 
it sooner or later. But if this man at the Abbey dies, and they don’t 
find the real murderer, it will be uncommon unlucky for the lieutenant 
that he should have made his bolt the very day after the murder.” 

The more he considered this unfortunate coincidence, the more 
darkly strange it appeared to the mind of Mr. Dobb. 

“How did Catheron come by that bank-note?” he thought. “It 
wasn’t much over twelve hours after the murder when I found the 
money on my desk. How did he come by’ it? Good God! it makes 
my brain turn giddy as I think of it! Only twelve hours!” 
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Of all things most difficult to believe or to realise must surely be 
the idea that a person you have known intimately—your own familiar 
friend—has been guilty of a dark and hideous deed.’ It is so natural 
to suppose that murderers are a race apart, bearing the brand of Cain 
upon their brow before as well as after the commission of their dreadful 
sin. But Cain was like other men before he lifted the club to slay his 
innocent brother. People who knew Mr. William Palmer of Rugeley 
declare that he was a most agreeable gentleman—the man of all others 
of whom a needy acquaintance would have sought to borrow a five- 
pound note; and men who went to school with Dr. Pritchard of Glas- 
gow are fain to confess that he was like other boys, and played fly-the- 
garter and rounders as merrily as his companions. There is some 
turning-point of existence, perhaps, in which Satan lies in wait for his 
chosen victim; and until that point is reached the foredoomed traveller 
jogs along the road of life very much, like other travellers. 

All through that interminable Sunday Mr. Dobb revolved the same 
questions in his mind. How had Gervoise Catheron come by that fatal 
fifty-pound note? and how was he, Henry Adolphus, to account for the 
possession of it ? 

He could only do so by telling the truth about the abstracted money 
that had been hazarded on the fortunes of Twopenny-Postman, and to 
do that would surely be ruin; for was Sloper, the man of iron, a likely 
person to forgive any act of dishonesty in his confidential clerk—a 
clerk who had to be trusted with the collection of precious sovereigns 
and shillings, and even bank-notes ? 

“T’ve a good mind to follow Catheron’s example, and cut it,” 
thought Mr. Dobb: but a judicious perusal of the Sunday papers had 
shown him that the clerks who run away by one train are generally 
brought back ignominiously by the next; and that to escape from 
any English port in the present day seems about as impossible as it 
was to escape from the Tower in the Middle Ages. 

“T must face it out,” thought Mr. Dobb. “ Lord knows what will 
become of me!” 

He dared not go to the barracks to inquire about Gervoise Catheron, 
for he had been too cruelly put to shame by the treatment of that gen- 
tleman’s commanding officer. But he went to the tobacconist’s, where 
there were military men lounging and smoking, and remarking to one 
another that it was a doosid bore a fellah couldn’t play billiards on a 
Sunday; and where he heard animated discussions about the outrage in 
Scarsdale Wood, and the lieutenant’s desertion of his regiment. No- 
body, however, thought of connecting the two events together. 

In the evening Mr. Dobb had his reunion. He had enjoined Selina 
to utter no word relating to the bank-note that had been in his posses- 
sion; and had, indeed, done his best to stifle that lady’s fears by telling 
her that he had in all probability made some mistake as to the number 
of the note. Having done this, he felt a little easier in his mind, and 
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at dusk was prepared to receive his friends with some show of his 
customary gaiety. But the evening seemed long and dreary to him; 
and Spinner’s song of “The Admiral” a shade more dismal than usual. 
Of course the attack upon Mr. Holroyde was freely discussed in this 
genial assembly, and all those ingenious theories which people delight 
in were duly expounded by different members of the company. The 
little assembly were terribly startled when, late in the evening, Mr. 
Dobb bounced suddenly out of his chair, and thumped his fist upon 
the table, crying, 

“Oh, d—n! we’ve had quite enough of this! If you can’t talk of 
any thing but raw heads and bloody bones, you’d better shut up and go 
home.” 

The guests looked at one another aghast. Dobb was accustomed to 
be playful, and they were accustomed to submit to his playfulness, even 
when it took the form of dry peas aimed at them from a pea-shooter ; 
but this was rude. Spinner helped himself to a glass of beer. When a 
man visits on the Yorkshire system he is obliged to protect his own 
interests. 

* Bye, bye, Dobb!” said Mr. Spinner, when he had drunk his beer; 
“and I hope the next time I have the pleasure of enjoying your society, 
I may find it rather more agreeable.” And for once in his life the 
brilliant brewer’s-clerk could find no words in which to retort upon his 
friend. 

The fountain of Mr. Dobb’s wit was frozen. Monday morning was 
so terribly near at hand now; and his mental vision was absorbed by 
the image of Sloper, stern and questioning, as he would have to en- 
counter it when he made his appearance at the office. He was too good 
a man of business not to know that the local bank would be one of the 
first places in which the detective would seek for the missing notes, and 
that the fatal fifty would be immediately traced to his hands. 

It need scarcely be said that the buttered penny-roll, which marked 
Mr. Dobb’s Monday as with a white stone—for in the dismal monotony 
of the week’s breakfasts at Amanda Villas a hot roll was quite an event 
—was pushed aside untasted by the wretched clerk. He tried to 
conceal his apprehension beneath a ghastly aspect of gaiety. He stuck 
his hat a little more aside upon his head than usual, and a man of the 
Dobb species never can wear his hat like a civilised being. He hummed 
@ negro melody of an excruciatingly lively character as he walked to 
Sloper and Halliday’s establishment; and he twirled a little cane which 
he carried with an air expressive of intense gaiety of heart. But these 
heroic efforts were all in vain; for an acquaintance who met him on his 
way told him that he was looking by no means “up to time;” and the 
little looking-glass hanging in a corner of the office—the glass before 
which he had perfected himself in the facial graces of “'Tippetywitchet” 
and “Hot Codlins’—showed him a pallid countenance and wan faded 
eyes, that looked as if they had been simmered in warm water. He 
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had not long to wait for his doom. He had seen a man hanging about 
the outside of the establishment, and had felt his blood turn to ice as 
the thought flashed upon him that the man might be a police-officer in 
plain clothes. But this suspicious-looking man had allowed him to 
pass by unmolested. 

He hung up his hat; and again the fou) fiend took the opportunity. 
of reminding him what a convenient peg that would be to hang himself 
upon. He placed himself before his desk and made an elaborate pretence 
of beginning work, but felt himself no more able to attend to the 
accounts of Sloper and Halliday than he was able to square the circle, 
or to surpass the late Professor Porson in the composition of Greek 
Iambics. 

“Tt’s no use,” he thought, with a groan; “I don’t know whether 
the figures are upside down, but I do know that they look as if they 
were.” 

He made no further effort to employ himself, but sat with his head 
supported by his hands, a statue of despair. The junior clerk, Mr. 
Sparkins, looked askance at his superior. He knew that great man 
was in trouble, and he was not particularly sorry for his affliction. The 
mind of seven-and-twenty is apt to entertain despotic views with regard 
to underlings of seventeen, and Mr. Dobb had given his junior reason 
to know who was the master in that office. There had been no spoken 
hint of the clerk’s disgrace, but unpleasant things have a subtle power 
of making themselves known. The voice of Mr. Sloper had been heard 
that morning calling for Mr. Dobb, and the tone in which he pronounced 
that name had been calculated to inspire terror in the boldest heart. 

“ Ain’t you a trifle late this morning, Mr. Dobb?” remarked the 
young Sparkins; “the governor has been calling you ever so many 
times.” 

The office in which Mr. Sloper administered the affairs of the firm 
was a pleasant room situated on the other side of a courtyard which had 
once been a garden, but which was now devoted to the stowage of empty 
casks. ‘The window of the principal’s office was opposite the window of 
his clerk’s office; and when his employer was at home, Mr. Dobb, busy 
at his desk, had the satisfaction of knowing that the eyes of that em- 
ployer were on him, taking note of his industry, or keeping a sharp 
account of his idleness, as the case might be. 

To-day the unhappy clerk was acutely conscious of that terrible 
presence in the office on the other side of the yard; nor was he long 
allowed to abandon himself to the apathy of despair. A stentorian 
voice roared “ Dobb!” and then there appeared at the window of the 
principal’s office a rubicund visage, to which the signs of good living 
had imparted no jolly bacchanalian aspect, but rather a dark lurid crim- 
son, such as might have dyed the countenance of a malignant satyr. 

Mr. Dobb descended from his stool, and went to his doom. He 
found his employer seated in confabulation with a grave-looking stran- 
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ger, while young Halliday lounged with his back against the chimney- 
piece and his hands in his pockets. A copy of the placard which the 
clerk had seen posted on the dead walls and hoardings of Castleford lay 
open on the table before Mr. Sloper. 

“Dobb,” said that gentleman sternly, “a fifty-pound note, number 
69669, was paid into the bank on Friday afternoon amongst the moneys 
which Mr. Halliday received from you on that day. That note was 
never paid to you in the affairs of this house. How did it come into 
your hands ?” 

There was nothing for the brewer’s-clerk but to tell the truth. He 
turned very red, and then very pale, and stood for some moments twist- 
ing the buttons of his waistcoat round and round in his hot nervous 
fingers. ‘Then he told his story—he confessed every thing ; the money 
abstracted from the iron-safe to be wagered on the fortunes of Two- 
penny-Postman; the promises which the lieutenant had made as to the 
liquidation of his friend’s advance; the envelope containing the bank- 
note which the clerk had found on his desk early on Friday morning. 
Of course he told his story badly—stammering and contradicting him- 
self, and trying back, and nearly breaking down more than once in the 
narration ; of course he insisted on backing-up his assertions with all 
manner of unnecessary details, and was more particular as to the accu- 
racy of those details than the accuracy of the leading points of his story. 

“We don’t want to know about your picnic, or what this Mr. 
Catheron said about horse-racing,” cried the angry Sloper, striking his 
heavy hand upon the blotting-pad before him; “we want to know how 
you came to embezzle money intrusted to you—intrusted to you by 
people who placed confidence in you, sir, which they will never do 
again ?” 

The respectable-looking stranger here interposed, and suggested that 
perhaps Mr. Dobb had some letter from Mr. Catheron, received with 
the fifty-pound note. 

But the clerk replied that there had not been so much as a line: 
from the lieutenant. 

“ And that certainly looked a trifle piscatorial. Not that Catheron 
ever was much of a scribe,” said Mr. Dobb, who was beginning to re- 
cover himself a little by this time. It seemed as ifthe worst horror of 
his doom was over now that he had faced the terrific Sloper. 

“Perhaps you have the envelope in which the bank-note was sent 
you?” said the respectable-looking stranger. 

The costume of the Dobb tribe is provided with more pockets than 
any other style of dress. Henry Adolphus turned out the linings of 
seven or eight of these receptacles before it was quite clear to him that 
the envelope addressed by Gervoise Catheron was lost. 

“This is the coat I had on, and this is the waistcoat,” he said; “it’s 
like my luck to lose that envelope.” 


“ Pray don’t give us any of your slang here, sir,” returned the angry 
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Sloper. ‘A clerk who embezzles his employer’s money in order to 
indulge in the degrading vice of betting on the turf can scarcely 
expect much duck, I should think. I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Dobb: 
this it a very black business. Here is a gentleman robbed and mur- 
dered—yes, sir, murdered; for I hear there is no hope of this Mr. 
Holroyde’s life being spared—a gentleman robbed and murdered, sir, 
on Thursday night; and on Friday morning you deliver one of the 
notes abstracted from that gentleman to my partner Mr. Halliday. As 
for the story that you have just told us, sir, I take upon myself to say 
that there is not one word of truth in it from beginning to end; and I 
ask you once more how that money came into your possession?” 

But at this point the stranger interposed for the third time. 

“JT think that question had better be discussed elsewhere,” he said. 
“ Whatever Mr. Dobb says here may be used against him; and I must 
therefore beg him not to commit himself by any statement which he 
may hereafter wish to withdraw.” 

Henry Adolphus stared at the stranger in utter amazement. 

“What do you mean?” he exclaimed indignantly. “I’ve been 
telling you the truth, and I don’t mean to eat my words, here or any 
where else. If Mr. Sloper chooses to proceed against me for having 
tampered with his money, why—why he must do so, and I can’t help it; 
and it serves me right for having been fool enough to back that horse. 
But I think it ought to be remembered that it’s the first time I ever 
touched a sixpence belonging to the firm, and that I’ve been a faithful 
servant—yes, and a precious hard-working servant too—for upwards of 
seven years.” 

“T am afraid this is a blacker business than embezzlement, Mr. 
Dobb,” began the stern Sloper; but the stranger laid his hand upon 
that gentleman’s arm with an authoritative gesture: 

“Come, come, this will not do,” he whispered; and thereupon Mr. 
Halliday, who had been shuffling about during the whole of this con- 
versation, now standing on one foot, now on the other, after the restless 
manner of a young gentleman who doesn’t know what to do with him- 
self, burst out indignantly: 

“Oh come, I say, Sloper, and you too, Mr.—Mr.—whatever your 
name is, Dobb’s not the sort of fellow to be mixed up in the kind of 
business you’re talking about. We’ve known him ever since he was a 
lad, you know, and we’ve always found him a very good fellow, and 
just the last man in the world to shoot another fellow through the back 
for the sake of three hundred pounds.” 

“ What!” cried Mr. Dobb; “does any one suspect me of having done 
that?” 

The respectable-looking stranger, who was no other than the London 
detective who had been summoned to Scarsdale, stepped forward and 
produced a pair of handcuffs from his coat-pocket. 

“JT am sorry to say that I have considered myself justified in pro- 
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curing a warrant for your apprehension,” he said; “ but don’t be down- 
hearted; if you’ve told us nothing but the truth about your friend 
Catheron, I think I shall be able to see you through this. Perhaps,. 
however, you may be able to prove an alibi.” 

“ What time was the murder committed?” asked Mr. Dobb. 

“ Between nine and twelve o’clock.” 

“Then I rather can prove an alibi,” cried the indignant clerk, “if 
our slavy doesn’t make a fool of herself. My wife and I had a few 
words on Thursday morning, and made it up over an early supper on 
Thursday evening; and it was half-past eight when the pot-boy from 
the Coach and Horses brought the supper-beer. I opened the door to 
him; and I didn’t put my nose outside Amanda Villas after that.” 

“ And if you can’t prove an alibi, Dobb, and they'll take bail for 

you, I’m ready to be one of your securities,” said Mr. Halliday. 
‘A fly was sent for. The handcuffs were dispensed with, as an un- 
necessary degradation, inasmuch as Mr. Dobb was quite willing to 
appear before any tribunal whatever; and the metropolitan detective 
managed every thing with such perfect discretion, that the clerk’s re- 
moval to the house of the Roxborough magistrate was effected without 
esclandre. That important functionary had elected to hold a prelimi- 
nary investigation at twelve o’clock that day, and the Scarsdale wit- 
nesses had been duly summoned. A solicitor, who had been a member 
of the Dobb circle, and one of the wildest roisterers of Roxborough 
some three or four years before, was sent for at the clerk’s request 
to watch the proceedings on his behalf; and the maid-of-all-work, on 
whose evidence the alibi chiefly depended, was also summoned, and did 
her best to put her employer’s neck in jeopardy by her persistent refusal 
to give straightforward answers, or to confine her speech to the subject 
in hand. 

But in spite of this young lady, the evidence of the clerk’s innocence 
of any overt share in the outrage was very plain, and Henry Adolphus 
departed from the magistrate’s presence a free man, to find his wife in 
her strongest hysterics in the magistrate’s hall. And before Mr. Dobb 
had quitted the magisterial residence, the metropolitan detective had 
ascertained the exact train by which Gervoise Catheron had left Rox- 
borough, and was speeding London-wards in hot chase of the wretched. 
lieutenant. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
“RING OUT YOUR BELLS; LET MOURNING SHOWS BE SPREAD.” 


Mr. HoLroybe was dying. There was no longer the faintest ray of 
hope. The great surgeon—who flitted to and fro between London and: 
Roxborough as if he had been some ominous bird-of-passage—and Sir 
Jasper’s medical attendant were agreed upon this point. On the very 
day in which the preliminary investigation was held by the magistrate,. 
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the London surgeon announced to Sir Jasper that his patient was 
sinking, and that any worldly affairs which Arthur Holroyde might 
have to arrange had better be arranged with all despatch. 

“Ts he still conscious?” asked Sir Jasper, who had only been per- 
mitted to see his guest once during the silent struggle between life and 
death. ° 

“Yes. He is quite conscious. Your clergyman, who seems a most 
worthy person, though perhaps a little deficient in tact, has been with 
him several times; but I fear Mr. Holroyde is not a religious man. 
However, he received the clergyman with perfect courtesy, and did not 
seem averse to his presence. I asked him if he would like his lawyer 
to be sent for; but he said no—there were plenty of lawyers who 
would like to see him, but none whom he wanted to see. And then he 
asked me if I remembered Lemaitre or Wallack as Don Cesar de Bazan, 
and reminded me of that speech in which the doomed count predicts 
the lamentations of his creditors. A very singular man this Mr. Hol- 
royde.” 

“A persifleur,” said the Baronet. ‘I daresay he has lived a very 
pleasant life ; and now he is dying, alone—in my library, with all those 
grim pagan books surrounding him, and those stony pagan busts keep- 
ing guard over him—and, with the exception of Deverill Slingsby, who 
has ridden over two or three times to make inquiries, nobody seems to 
care very much whether he lives or dies.” 

Sir Jasper pondered upon this more gravely than he had been wont to 
consider any thing within the few last years of his existence. The shadow 
of death in his house reminded him very painfully of that fell darkness 
which had come down on his life when his favourite daughter had been 
brought home from her fatal ride. So vividly indeed was that sad time 
recalled to him, that he by no means regretted the absence of the widow, 
who still kept her room—and was still suffering, she told Mrs. Browning, 
from that terrible nervous prostration which had been produced by the 
shock her too sensitive mind had undergone. This was what she said, 
or implied, in her discourse with the simple-minded housekeeper. 

“ The lively widow is an article de luxe,” thought Sir Jasper; “and 
there are times when a man’s taste leans rather to sackcloth and ashes 
than to the Sybarite’s rose-leaves or the lotus-eater’s voluptuous repose. 
What a strange thing life is—and death too! How wonderful the two 
great enigmas which the universal sphinx propounds to the universal 
(Edipus, and which Cidipus has never yet been able to answer to his 
own satisfaction! This man who is dying had something of my own 
philosophy ; and yet, now that he 7s dying, I pity him much more than 
I should pity that stammering curate of Marcia’s if he were on his — 


deathbed. I wonder whether Diderot and Voltaire were sorry for each 
other.” 


It was growing dusk on that autumn afternoon when Sir Jasper 
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was summoned to the bedside of his sinking guest, at the request of 
Arthur Holroyde himself. The dying man was very feeble, but he was 
possessed of all his senses, and was quite calm. He begged to be left 
alone with his host. 

“The doctors let me know some days since that there was very little 
hope for me,” he said, ag Sir Jasper seated himself by the bedside ; “ but 
I have no very profound faith in the acumen of the medical profession, 
and I waited to see whether they had told me the truth. I know now 
that they were right. I have a very short time to live, Sir Jasper. 
First let me remember my duty as a gentleman. I thank you—as 
heartily as a dying man can thank any body—for the hospitality you 
have given me. I might have died in a sponging-house, like Morland; 
or in a hospital, like many a better man than Morland; or like a dog 
in a ditch. It is much pleasanter to die in Scarsdale Abbey.” 

“T wish you could have lived in Scarsdale Abbey,” said the Baronet 
kindly. “ Until to-day I have hoped that I might see you ride away 
from this place as gaily as you rode that fatal night when you stopped 
at the curve of the avenue to wave us an adieu.” 

“ Yes, I was a light-hearted dog enough when I did that; but when 
I ride away from Scarsdale next, I shall go feet foremost. The game 
of life has been pretty well played out for me, Sir Jasper; and perhaps I 
have some reason to be grateful to the unknown vagabond who snatched 
the cards out of my hand, and put an end to the play. I am old enough 
to remember Napoleon at St. Helena, and I once met Brummel at Caen. 
That is the way we brilliant fellows end our lives. But I have no 
breath to waste on philosophy. I have sent for you, Sir Jasper Denison, 
because I want you to help me to make the only atonement I can make 
for one of the sins of my life. You have been a rich man, Sir Jasper, 
and I daresay yours has been an existence of honourable prosperity. IEf 
I were not too grateful to be bitter, Ishould be inclined to tell you that 
it is easy for a prosperous man to be honourable. Were I a preacher, I 
would preach the antithesis of the familiar precept. It is your poor 
man who finds it so difficult to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Tell me how I can serve you, Mr. Holroyde, and I will give you 
the best service of my brain or my purse, whichever it may be you 
have need of,” said Sir Jasper. 

“Tf you knew me better, you would not offer me your purse,” ans- 
wered the sick man. “ But I will be generous for once in my life. A week 
ago I should have been very glad to borrow your money: pile all the 
gold of California round my bed to-night, and these weak fingers will 
have no power to clutch one nugget of the precious ore. Sir Jasper, I 
have done many bitter deeds in my life—not such crimes as find their 
way into acts of parliament or criminal codes. I have wronged women 
and children; the friends whose hands I have clasped, knowing that I 
meant to do them wrong; the creditors who have trusted me; the 
shallow young dupes who have thought it a fine thing to choose me for 
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their model; for was I not the dangerous Arthur Holroyde, the incor- 
rigible Arthur Holroyde, the wicked irresistible Arthur Holroyde— 
just the sort of man raw youth is ready to imitate and worship? Lying 
in this room, I have had plenty of time to consider my past life, and to 
discover that it has been a mistake. The game has been rather a 
brilliant game; but, oh, the cruel waste of candles that might have 
lighted better things! But I have no time for moralising. In all the 
record of my wrong-doing, there is only one deed which I can in some 
measure atone on this my deathbed. If my crimes were not tolerably 
notorious—if I had any hope of descending to my grave in the odour of 
sanctity—I might die with sealed lips, for what I have to tell is a story 
-of baseness, which you, Sir Jasper, as a rich man, can afford to despise. 
But I am the bad Arthur Holroyde, and any new revelation of my mis- 
deeds will add little to my evil fame. When once a man enjoys so bad 
-a reputation as mine has been, he may be hung half-a-dozen times and 
be none the worse for it. A person in this house told me of your ac- 
quaintance with a certain Mr. Pauncefort—an African traveller—an 
eccentric individual.” 

“Yes, I know him well.” 

“Do you know where to find him—to-day—now at once?” 

“Unhappily, no. He left this place in July—I believe with the 
intention of going back to Africa.” 

“Tt has been suggested to me that he might possibly have remained 
in England, and that your daughter, Miss Denison, might be able to 
throw some light upon his whereabouts.” 

“My daughter!” cried Sir Jasper. “How should she know any 
thing about him !” 

“ Have you never had reason to suspect that between Mr. Paunce- 
fort and Miss Denison there may have been something more than a 
common friendship? Women are very keen observers of one another. 
A lady has hinted the existence of an attachment between your daughter 
-and the tenant of the Hermitage.” 

“ The widow, of course,” thought the Baronet. ‘ What sly creatures 
these women are! The widow wants to marry off my daughter in order 
that she may have the coast clear for carrying out her schemes upon 
me. And my daughter preserves a serene appearance of ladylike in- 
-difference to my friend, while he and she are making love to one 
another under my very nose. What a world! what a world!” 

Sir Jasper had time to make these reflections while Arthur Holroyde 
lay with his eyes closed waiting for strength to proceed with what he 
had to say. He had spoken in a very low voice; but even that effort 
-overcame him for the moment. 

“Sir Jasper,” he said, laying his hand on the Baronet’s arm, “I 
want to see this man—Pauncefort—I want to see him. I have wronged 
him more deeply, more deliberately than I ever wronged any one else ; 
-and I can in some measure undo that wrong. If it is possible that your 
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daughter may know where he is to be found, I earnestly entreat you to 
appeal to her.” 


“You shall appeal to her yourself,” answered the Baronet. “She 
can refuse you nothing.” 

He rang a bell, which was answered by his own valet, who had 
helped to nurse Arthur Holroyde, and who was a most inestimable 
creature in sickness—a man whose movements were as the movements 
of a phantom. 

“Let Miss Denison know that Mr. Holroyde wishes to see her, and 
that I wish her to come to Mr. Holroyde,” said Sir Jasper. 

The man bowed silently and departed. Five minutes afterwards 
Marcia was standing a few paces from the bed on which Arthur Hol- 
royde lay. She had obeyed his summons without hesitation. The 
sublimity of death covered this man’s wickedness as with a mantle, 
and there was no mercy he could have entreated of Marcia Denison 
which she would have refused to him. 

“What hope could he have of a sinless Saviour’s compassion, if we 
his sinful fellow-creatures denied him our pity?” she thought, as she 
hurried to obey her father’s desire. 

“Miss Denison,” said Arthur Holroyde, “I want to see the gentle- 
man who has been known to you and your father as Mr. Pauncefort. 
If he is in England, and can be brought here in time to see me before I 
die, I may die easier, and he may live happier for the interview. He 
and I have been foes for more than fifteen years; but though he counts 
me as his worst enemy, he is ignorant of one wrong that I have done 
him—perhaps the worst wrong of all—a cold passionless bit of treachery 
that has put money in my purse at his expense—it may be at the cost 
of his happiness. Ifhe is in England, Miss Denison, and if you have 
any clue to his whereabouts, for pity’s sake do not withhold your know- 
ledge from a man who will not be alive to profit by it to-morrow.” 

“‘ Godfrey Pierrepoint is in England,” answered Marcia. 

“ Ah, you know his name, then! She was right,” murmured Mr. 
Holroyde. 

“He is in England. He was here, in the grounds of this house, 
on Thursday evening. He may be at the Hermitage to-night.” 

“Tf he is here to-night, I shall say that Providence has brought 
us together. Do you know that Godfrey Pierrepoint hunted me over 
in America for two years—hunted me like a wild animal, and would 
have killed me, perhaps, if we had met, as remorselessly as a hunter 
slaughters his prey? But I escaped him. I doubled sometimes, and 
went back to the places I had left, and heard how he had been there 
inquiring about me. A kind of fatality seemed to protect me from him 
then. The same fatality brings me across his track now.” 

While Arthur Holroyde had been saying this, Sir Jasper had rung 
the bell; and again the inestimable valet answered his summons. A 
few words whispered to this person were enough; and in ten minutes 
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the valet himself left the Abbey in search of the tenant of the Her- 
Initage. 

“* Will you leave me now, Sir Jasper?” said Arthur Holroyde. “If 
there is any chance of my seeing Pierrepoint, I had better save my 
breath for the story that I shall have to tell him.” 

So Sir Jasper and his daughter left the sick-chamber, and Mrs. 
Browning and the family-doctor reigned in their stead. Marcia and 
her father went to the yellow drawing-room, which seemed gloomy of 
aspect to-night, in spite of the bright furniture and the glowing fire, 
reflected upon encaustic tiles of white and gold. The Baronet groaned 
aloud as he drew a reading-lamp towards him and unfolded his Times. 
Marcia made no pretence of occupation, but sat looking at the fire with 
sad dreamy eyes. She had no expectation of any good to be derived 
from a meeting between Godfrey Pierrepoint and the dying man, except 
such Christian forgiveness as a good man may accord his expiring 
enemy. 

“T know he will be pitiful,” she thought; “however long he may 
have brooded upon his wrongs, he will forget them in the presence of 
death.” 

She sat listening for the sound of Godfrey Pierrepoint’s footstep on 
the terrace ; but there was no sound except the wailing of the autumn 
wind. Sir Jasper’s servant returned in an hour, and came to the draw- 
ing-room to tell the result of his errand. 

He had not found Mr. Pauncefort at the Hermitage. He had only 
found deaf Mrs. Tursgood, and had experienced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining any information from that lady. But he had ultimately 
ascertained that Sir Jasper’s tenant had slept at the Hermitage for the 
last four nights, and had spent his days in wandering about the country, 
coming back long after dark, and letting himself in with a key when 
Mrs. Tursgood was locked in the slumbers of blameless old age. 

“She doesn’t seem to know whether Mr. Pauncefort is likely to 
come back to-night or not, sir,” said the valet. “I should think, there- 
fore, the best thing we could do, sir, would be to send a groom to the 
Hermitage, with orders to wait there for Mr. Pauncefort; and, if he 
comes back to-night, to bring him to the Abbey without loss of time. 
The old woman is deaf and stupid, you see, sir, and it would scarcely do 
to leave things to her.” 

“Quite right, Hills,”- answered Sir Jasper. “Send the groom by 
all means. What a pity Pauncefort can’t stay at home like a Christian!” 

The evening seemed very long; the doctor and the nurse kept 
watch in the sick-chamber, where their patient lay very quiet, waiting 
with a strange serenity for the man he had wronged. In all the house 
that solemn Silence which seems a twin-sister of Death reigned supreme. 
In one of the upper chambers Dorothy lay in a slumber that was the 
best medicine for her fevered brain. In another chamber Blanche 
Harding paced to and fro with stealthy slippered feet, and a white 
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anxious face unadorned by painted roses. More than once since Thurs- 
day night she had entreated to be allowed to see Arthur Holroyde. He 
was an, old friend of her husband’s, she told Mrs. Browning, and had 
been concerned in the adjustment of her husband’s affairs. If his life 
were really in danger, it was quite necessary that she should see him. 

The housekeeper had conveyed this fact to the family-surgeon, and 
that gentleman had conveyed it to Mr. Holroyde. 

“Unless there is a very powerful reason for your seeing this lady, I 
should most strongly recommend you to decline the interview,” said 
the doctor; “so much depends upon your being kept quiet.” 

This had happened while there was still a faint ray of hope for Mr, 
Holroyde. 

“There is no reason whatever that I should see her,” the sick man 
answered coolly. “ Pray tell Mrs. Harding that a man who has had 
a bullet through his lungs is in no condition for society, and beg 
her to leave me in peace. You will convey the request civilly, of 
course.” 

So Blanche Harding had not been admitted to the dying man’s 
chamber. She had sent him three little notes, every one of which he 
had read attentively, and had torn into infinitesimal fragments after 
perusal. To the last of these he sent back a message to the effect that 
he would “ think about it;” and with this very vague answer the widow 
was obliged to be content. 

But she was not content. Some terrible fear seemed to oppress her; 
and she spent many hours in restless wandering to and fro her spacious 
chamber, the door of which was generally locked against intruders. 
She had kept her room ever since the eventful Thursday night; that 
“dreadful neuralgia” being an all-sufficient excuse for her retirement. 
Whatever this woman’s history had been, her life seemed to have reached 
some crisis now, while Arthur Holroyde lay dying in the room below 
her own. More than once she had stolen out of the corridor in the 
dead of the night to listen for any sound in the sick-room: and on each 
occasion she had heard enough to convince her of the closeness of the 
watch that was kept there. 

“T must see him,” she said to herself; “I must see him. Does he 
mean to play me false, 1 wonder? It would be like him to do so. In all 
the old legends of crime and horror there comes a time when the devil 
abandons his colleagues: and Arthur Holroyde has always been my 
idea of the devil.” 

On Monday morning Mrs. Harding was told that there was no 
hope for her husband’s old friend. She had risen to take her breakfast 
that day—such a piteous pretence of breakfast as it was—and sat in an 
easy-chair by the fire, dressed in a loose morning-gown of purple cash- 
mere. But she still complained of neuralgia, and her face was deadly 
pale against the rich dark hue of her dress. 

“Then there is no hope, Mrs. Browning?” she said. 
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“ None, ma’am, as I understand from what our own doctor told me. 
The London doctor went away at eight o’clock this morning. We are 
to telegraph to him at four to-day, if there is any change for the better; 
but Mr. Redmond told me that there was no chance of our having to 
send any such message, and that the London doctor knew as much. 
‘He won’t come back again,’ says Mr. Redmond; ‘and he knows that he 
won't.’” 

“Will Mr. Holroyde be allowed to see any one to-day?” asked Mrs. 
Harding. 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am. I suppose if he wishes to see any one, he'll 
be allowed to do so; but he is very weak. He was light-headed in the 
night, and didn’t know me or the doctor; and oh, ma’am, it is so sad to 
hear any one like that, talking about all sorts of places and singing 
little snatches of foreign songs, and talking foreign languages some- 
times: but he’s quite sensible this morning, and speaks so nicely to me 
and every one. ‘ You’re a good creature, Mrs. Browning,’ he said, ‘ and 
I know you very well this morning, though last night I took you for 
the man who was Pope thirty years ago, when I was a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and I saw you sitting in one of the state-rooms of 
the—’ there, ma’am, I quite forget the name of the place he mentioned 
—‘nearly seven feet high—and robed in white from head to foot, like a 
great marble statue; and oh, what a glorious fellow that Pope was, Mrs. 
Browning!’ he said; ‘and how nobly he hated the French; and what 
happy days those Roman days were for me!’ and then he sighed, ma’am, 
as if his heart was breaking. Mr. Silbrook has been with him already 
this morning, and is with him still, I daresay ; and oh, ma’am, what a 
dear good patient creature that Mr. Silbrook is in such times as these! 
He comes and goes, and he comes and goes as quietly as a shadow. 
‘Don’t preach, my good fellow,’ Mr. Holroyde said to him this morn- 
ing; ‘but sit there and read the New Testament to me; it is the 
most beautiful book that ever was written. Marat was reading it when 
Mademoiselle Corday stuck the dagger into his back; and I don’t sup- 
pose I’m a much worse man than Marat.’ ” 

This, with a good deal of trying back and considerable mispronunci- 
ation of proper names, was the account which Mrs. Browning gave of 
her patient. When she had paid her visit of duty to Mrs, Harding, 
and had retired to take some rest, while the chieftainess of the house- 
maids, who was middle-aged and experienced, took her place in the sick- 
chamber, the widow sat staring at the fire, and thinking of what she 
was to do with herself. 

“Some women would run away if they found themselves in my 
position,” she thought; “but I will stay here till he is dead. If he 
keeps my secret faithfully, his death will be my release from slavery.” 
If he betrays me —? Why even then, when the worst comes to the 
worst, I can run away. I am not afraid that Sir Jasper will denounce 
me; and I suppose Godfrey Pierrepoint has really gone back to Africa.” 
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But Mrs. Harding was prudent even when most daring. She de- 
voted the better part of that morning to the task of packing her trunks, 
and stowed away her trappings and trinkets with as much care and 
neatness as if her mind had been free from anxiety. She even wrote 
the labels for her luggage. It was to be forwarded to the Pantechnicon 
—to be left there till sent for. 

“If the very worst happens to me, that is a safe course,” she said; 
“for it may be very necessary for me to avoid the chance of being 
traced. I can tell them here that my movements will be uncertain for 
the next few months.” 

The widow seemed a little easier in her mind after having made 
these arrangements. She dressed herself carefully in the costume which 
she had selected for her travels, should she have sudden need to leave 
the Abbey. Thus prepared at all points, and “equal to either fortune,” 
‘she sat in her easy-chair waiting for her doom. The day was dark and 
dull, and all the four winds seemed to have made an appointment to 
meet one another in the woods of Scarsdale. The gaunt elms and pop- . 
lars swayed to and fro with a dismal motion, as if they had been rock- 
‘ing themselves in a paroxysm of grief for Arthur Holroyde: and how 
‘nearly the wailing of wind in an ancient stone chimney can resemble 
the sobbing of a human voice in direst anguish, the woman who called 
herself Blanche Harding learned that day for the first time. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


“7 AM A SINNER VILER THAN YOU ALL,” 


E1e@ut o’clock, nine o’clock, ten o’clock struck, and still Sir Jasper 
Denison and his daughter sat in the yellow drawing-room waiting for 
‘the coming of Godfrey Pierrepoint. 

Marcia sat very quietly, lost in a profound reverie as it seemed. 
She could not make any pretence of frivolous occupation at such a time. 
To her mind there was an awful solemnity about the meeting that was 
likely to take place between Godfrey and his: bitterest enemy. By what 
various paths had these men wandered, to meet at last in an awful hour, 
in which all human anger, all mortal desire for vengeance, must die out 
beneath the dread influence of death! Ah, surely the handiwork of 
Heaven appeared very palpably in the events of these few last days, in 
which Godfrey Pierrepoint had been brought from the extremity of 
Europe by a lover’s foolish fancy, while Arthur Holroyde’s dark course 
was arrested by the hand of an assassin. Sir Jasper tossed about his 
papers and magazines in the restlessness of his spirit, as the solemn 
hours of that long evening crept slowly by. He cast furtive glances at 
his daughter every now and then, longing to penetrate the mysteries of 
her heart. : 

“ What an inscrutable creature she is!” he thought. “I gave her 
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credit for having a lump of solid ice in her breast where other women 
have the things they call hearts ; and she has been in love with my dear 
old African traveller all the time! Why the deuce didn’t they confide 
in me? I suppose Pauncefort was afraid his poverty would stand in 
his way. He is full of Quixotic nonsense, I daresay, and would not ask 
@ woman to marry him unless he could produce a thousand of his own 
for every thousand of hers. I think I must look into this business; 
for if my African friend and Marcia would only make a match of it, I 
should be free to pair-off with the lively widow.” 

So, after skimming the cream of his newspapers and reviews, Sir 
Jasper took courage to address his daughter. 

“ Marcia,” he said, “ how does it happen that Pauncefort’s name is 
not Pauncefort after all? You spoke of him as Pierrepoint just now, 
when you were talking to poor Holroyde.” 

“ His name is Pierrepoint, papa. He told me his real name in con- 
fidence ; I had no right to betray his secret.” 

“ But why should he have any secrets, or why should he use a name 
that is not his own? Is he in debt, and hiding from his creditors ?” 

“Oh, no, no.” 

“Then who the deuce is he hiding from ?” 

“From no one, papa. Pray do not question me about Mr. Pierre- 
point to-night. The secret he told me involved the history of his life, 
which is a very sad one. You will see him to-night, I hope; and if you 
question him yourself, I daresay he will trust you. Believe me, papa, 
he is a good and honourable man, and the mystery that surrounds his 
life has arisen from no wrong-doing of his.” 

“T can quite believe that,” answered Sir Jasper; “and I'll only ask 
you one more question. Has Pauncefort—or Pierrepoint—or whatever 
you choose to call Snore made you an offer of marriage 1 

“Never, papa.” 

“Humph,” thought the Baronet; “I must see into this. I shouldn’t 
mind playing the Deus ex machind. A grown-up daughter and a lively 
widow are not compatible.” 


It was past eleven when Godfrey Pierrepoint went back to the Her- 
mitage, where he found Sir Jasper’s groom waiting for him. He had 
lingered in the neighbourhood, loth to leave the shelter of that wood- 
land retreat in which he had first learned to love a good and noble 
woman. The solitary shelter was very dear to him: and though he had 
no hope of seeing Marcia again, he found it unspeakably difficult to 
tear himself away. 

“My Asiatic exploration is forbidden me,” he thought; “and I 
must endure my life amidst the din and glitter of civilisation. Sweet 
rural England—the dear land that holds her—is to be no home for me. 
Let me linger a little over my farewell. I will tramp the country-side 
about this place for a day or two, and then start on a walking-trip 
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northward to Pierrepoint. I should like to see the church beneath: 
which my mother and father lie buried, and the garden where I played 
when I was a child. No one in Pierrepoint will recognise any vestige 
of the lad they knew in my dark bearded face.” 

So once more the hardy pedestrian emerged from Scarsdale in the 
cold dawn of early morning; once more the untiring wanderer marched 
over desolate tracts of heathery common land under the autumn sky, 
and took his scanty meals in lonely hostelries, where a passing wagoner, 
or a drover tramping homeward from some distant market-town, were 
his sole companions. Once more Godfrey Pierrepoint, the exile, felt 
the breath of English breezes, and looked tenderly upward to the cold 
clear blue of English skies. 

Such pains had he taken during these few days to avoid all who. 
knew him, that he had only heard the story of the outrage in the wood 


from deaf Dame Tursgood, who gave him a very bewildering version of 


the mischance which had befallen Sir Jasper’s guest, and who could 
not tell him the name of that unfortunate gentleman. 
“T think it was something beginning with a ho,” said the old wo- 


man; “Ory—or Oroy—or something like that; but I am so hard of 


hearing.” 

Thus it happened that Mr. Pierrepoint remained entirely ignorant 
of the neighbourhood of his foe. A thunderbolt falling at his feet from 
a serene sky could not have been more astounding to him than the 
intelligence which he received from Sir Jasper Denison’s groom. 

Mr. Holroyde was dying, and he was most anxious to see Mr, 
Pauncefort before it was too late. This was what the man had to say;. 
and over and above this message there was a little note from Sir Jasper,. 
containing these few lines: 


“DEAR Pauncerort,—Poor Holroyde can’t last many hours. He 
wants to see you; and talks about making an atonement for some 
wrong he has done you. I suppose it’s only a dying man’s fancy ; but 
it will be civil of you to come.—Yours, J. D.” 


“ How long is it since you left the Abbey?” asked Godfrey. 

“T’ve been waiting for you here ever since seven o’clock, sir. Would 
you like to take my horse, sir? he’s ready saddled. Shall I bring him 
round?” 

“Yes. I will ride to the Abbey.” 

This was all that Godfrey Pierrepoint said. In less than five 
minutes he had mounted the groom’s horse, and was galloping along 
the dark road by which Arthur Holroyde had left the Abbey. He 
found the park-gates open; the woman at the lodge had been told to 
be on the watch for his coming. “ An atonement!” he thought; “ what 
atonement can he give me for my blighted life?” 

He saw the lighted windows of the library and the drawing-room as 
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he stopped to dismount at the eastern end of the terrace. A man ran 
out from the stable-regions at the sound of his horse’s hoofs, and took 
the animal from him. Every arrangement had been made to facilitate 
his coming, and the servants were all on the alert to receive him. One 
of the drawing-room windows opened as he set his foot on the.ter- 
race, and he heard the voice of Sir Jasper calling to him, “ Is that you, 
Pauncefort?” 

In the next minute he was in the lighted drawing-room—his eyes 
dazzled by the sudden change from the darkness. He had scarcely time 
to be conscious of Marcia’s presence, before the Baronet hustled him out 
of the room. . 

“Go to the poor fellow at once,” he said; “ Hills tells me that he 
has been asking about you ever so many times this evening.” 

Not one moment’s pause in which to collect his thoughts was given 
to Godfrey Pierrepoint before he was ushered into the chamber in which 
his mortal foe lay dying. 

His mortal foe! Oh, what a feeble, helpless creature was that bril- 
liant Arthur Holroyde, who had done so much mischief upon this earth! 
What a homily might have been preached upon that poor wreck of 
humanity, if an eloquent preacher had been there to utter it! Poor 
Winstanley Silbrook was not eloquent. He was only good and faithful : 
and he had been sitting in his corner by the bedside reading and praying 
with admirable patience and devotion through the evening, and had 
known no sense of weariness. 

How many of those divine words fell on a stubborn heart and found 
no echo, or how far the wondrous wisdom of approaching death had 
enlightened the mind of the sinner, was a question that the curate did 
not venture to ask or to answer. The apostle has done enough when 
he has planted and watered ; and with God alone rests the issue of the 
harvest. 

In a moment—as ifa great sea had arisen to devour them—Godfrey 
Pierrepoint’s vengeful feelings melted out of his mind. A mightier than 
he had taken Arthur Holroyde’s destiny into His hand, and mortal ven- 
geance fled away awe-stricken before the presence of Divinity. 

“ Sit there,” said the dying man, “and let the room be cleared.” 

Curate, nurse, doctor, and valet disappeared from the chamber like 
obedient shadows, and Godfrey Pierrepoint was alone with his wife’s 
destroyer. 

“T have not sent for you to ask your forgiveness,” said Arthur 
Holroyde. “There are wrongs which no man can forgive, and the 
wrong I did you is one of them. You are a Christian, I am told; and 
when I am dead you will teach yourself to forget me. For the past I 
can do nothing; for the present I think I can do something. If you 
were free to win another wife and create another home, would you have 
any inclination to do so?” 


“God alone knows why you torture me by such a question,” said 
VOL. XVI. D 
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Godfrey. “Yes, if I were free, I would choose another wife—I would 
seek to build another home.” 

“Then marry the woman of your choice—to-morrow if you please, 
Godfrey Pierrepoint. Your wife has been dead more than a year.” 

“My wife—dead? Why I have seen her here—here—in this house 
—within the last year!” 

“No, you have not. You have seen her twin-sister, Leonora Fane, 
who has been enjoying your pension since poor Caroline’s death.” 

“© God! can there be such villany in the world ?” 

“Yes,” answered Arthur Holroyde; “necessity is very villanous. 
You have been a fortunate man; good things have dropped into your 
lap since you were young; good fortune came to you while you were 
still fresh, and true, and honest. I have been waiting for her all my 
life; and every year of my waiting has found me a worse man than I 
was the year before. Do you remember what the mad poet Cowper 
said ?—‘ There is somewhere in infinite space a world that does not roll 
within the precincts of mercy.’ That, Godfrey Pierrepoint, is the sort 
of world in which penniless gentlemen live. You are rich, and I am an 
adventurer. The rich man is the adventurer’s lawful prey; and I have 
preyed upon you. I am dying now, and I can afford to throw up the 
cards that I can no longer hold. I don’t know whether I am sorry for 
what I have done, but I do know that I am ashamed of its baseness. 
I am an anachronism, Mr. Pierrepoint. I was created to be a gentle- 
manly brigand, the terror and admiration of medieval Europe; and 
modern society has obliged me to be a vulgar, plotting scoundrel. But 
I must not be discursive. A man who has been shot through the lungs 
has no time to waste on digression.” 

He carried himself with a certain air of gaiety even now. It was so 
much his nature to take things easily, that even the hand of death was 
scarcely strong enough to restrain the airy lightness of his manner. 

“Your wife, Caroline Pierrepoint, died at Naples,” he said. ‘She 
had been declining for some time, and her sister had taken her from place 
to place in the hope of preserving a life which was worth fifteen hundred 
a-year to her. I met them at Ancona, and I saw the red danger-flag in 
Caroline’s cheeks, and knew that she was dying of consumption. I 
think the sisters loved each other, and that Leonora was really distressed 
by the idea of losing Caroline. I met her one evening, after the doctor 
had pronounced your wife’s doom, and she spoke of herself, and her 
future. ‘When Caroline is gone, there will be nothing before me but 
the workhouse,’ she said. ‘I may drag on my life as a governess for a 
few years, if I can find any one who will accept my services with such 
a character as I can contrive to give myself; and then when I get old 
—there is the workhouse.’ 

“She said a good deal more in the same strain, and I was really 
sorry for her. IfI had been a rich man, I should have helped her with 
my purse, and should have left her happy in the consciousness of my 
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own benevolence. As I had not a five-pound note that I could call my 
own, I could only assist her with my brains; and in doing so I com- 
mitted a crime. That is one of the differences between wealth and 
poverty. ‘All that you remark is perfectly true, my dear Mrs. Fane,’ I 
said. ‘You would be a pauper if Caroline died. But why should Caro- 
line die? why should Mrs. Pierrepoint, who has a comfortable annuity 
of fifteen hundred pounds, depart this life, leaving Mrs. Fane, who has 
not sixpence per annum, to lament her loss? especially when Mrs. Pierre- 
point and Mrs. Fane resemble each other so closely, that very few of 
their dearest friends would be able to distinguish one from the other. 
Would it not be better for poor Mrs. Fane to die of consumption, and 
for rich Mrs. Pierrepoint to live on in the enjoyment of the annuity 
paid her by her husband’s attorney, who is the simplest old fogie in 
Christendom, and who never leaves his own musty old office? Mrs. Pierre- 
point, who has been known on the Continent only as Mrs. Harding, has 
been leading such a wandering life lately, that the foreign doctors who 
have attended her, and the foreign hotel-keepers who have received her 
as their guest, can scarcely know her name. Why shouldn’t she go 
somewhere else, where the foreign doctors and hotel-keepers will receive 
her as Mrs. Fane, and where, if she must die, she may die and be buried 
under that name?’ I suppose you understand the plot now, Mr. Pierre- 
point?” 

“Yes,” Godfrey answered quietly. “I am sorry so much trouble 
was taken to deceive me; I would gladly have paid fifteen hundred a- 
year for my liberty.” 

“ Ah, but we could not be sure of that, you see,” Mr. Holroyde 
answered coolly. ‘ We would have given you your liberty with great 
pleasure, if we had known you would have paid for it handsomely. Our 
little conspiracy was very easily managed. Poor Caroline was taken to 
Naples, where she was too ill to leave her own room. J.eonora nursed 
her with the devotion of an angel, or a Sister of Charity; but she took 
care to let the doctors and the people at the hotel know that the invalid 
was Mrs. Fane, the widow of an Indian officer. Of course, if the doctor 
happened to address his patient by that name, it was the stupid fellow’s 
mistake, and not worth dear Caroline’s notice. She died a fortnight after 
her arrival in Naples, and was buried there under the name of Leonora 
Fane. Her sister left the place immediately after her death, and took 
care to avoid the old places in which they had been seen together.” 

“ But, great Heaven!” cried Godfrey Pierrepoint, “ thes car—the scar 
which I remember on Caroline’s arm! One day when I was talking 
to the woman who pretended to be my wife, some scarcely palpable 
difference, the intonation of a word struck upon my ear, and for the 
moment I fancied I had been duped. But when I grasped the woman’s 
arm, I saw the scar that had been familiar to me on the arm of my 
wife.” 

Mr. Holroyde shrugged his shoulders. “That’s very possible,” he 
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said indifferently; ‘‘ Leonora is a wonderful woman, and it is not to be 
supposed she would allow so small a matter as a scar to baffle her; and- 
now, as the deception I suggested has lasted little more than a twelve- 
month, I hope you will say something generous to me before I die.” 

For some minutes there was profound silence, while Godfrey Pierre- 
point sat motionless by the side of the dying man. Yet it may be that 
during the silence as earnest a prayer went up as any that was ever 
uttered aloud before assembled mankind. After that silent prayer, 
Godfrey turned to his old enemy. 

“T hope that God will forgive you as completely as I do, Arthur 
Holroyde,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TWO LETTERS, 


Brrore day dawned on the darkness of that night Sir Jasper’s guest 
was dead; and the dawn found Sir Jasper and his tenant closeted to- 
gether in the yellow drawing-room, where all the glitter of pictures and 
bric-a-brac looked wan in the light of expiring candles. 

Mr. Pierrepoint had told his landlord the story of his wedded life, 
and the character of the lady then sheltered by the Abbey roof. 

“‘T warned you against this person before, Sir Jasper,” said Godfrey, 
when he had concluded the story of Leonora Fane’s treachery. 

“ You did,” answered the Baronet, with a deprecating gesture, “ and 
I disregarded your warning; and now you heap coals of fire on my 
head by interfering a second time to preserve me from the consequences 
of my own infatuation. My dear Pierrepoint, you don’t know what a 
demented idiot I have been. I was going to marry that woman. Yes, 
I was prepared to make one great gulp and swallow any thing in the 
way of antecedent history that she might please to invent for me. I 
knew that she was not a particularly good woman—one can hardly ex- 
pect a brilliant creature like that to be particularly good, you know— 
but I liked her. She was agreeable to me; and you will allow that in 
the matter of millinery she is unapproachable. Good women are so apt 
to be neglectful of their millinery. They will not follow the precepts 
of those delightful Messieurs de Goncourt, and remember that an irre- 
proachable creature is all the more delightful when she possesses the 
faintest parfum de Loretie. However, I must not forget to thank you for 
having given me this warning. The lively widow shall receive her congé. 
I shall miss her: yes, I confess that I shall miss her. But I shall write 
to Mr. Woods, to inquire if there is any thing of Rubens’s or Etty’s 
likely to drop into the market; and if there is, [’ll run up to Christie’s 
and buy it. In the mean time, the widow shall go.” 

But Mrs. Harding, otherwise Mrs. Fane, did not wait to receive her 
congé from Sir Jasper Denison. When Mr. Hills took the Baronet his 
breakfast at two o’clock in the afternoon that succeeded Arthur Hol- 
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royde’s death, he carried a dainty little patchouli-perfumed note on 
the tray, which he placed on the table beside his master’s bed. The 
Baronet recognised the widow’s dashing caligraphy. The hand had not 
trembled once, though the letter had been written immediately after 
Leonora Fane had been told that Arthur Holroyde and Godfrey Pierre- 
point were closeted together. The Baronet sighed plaintively as he 
perused the note, which ran thus: 


“DeEaR Sir JAspeR,—A letter received late this afternoon sum- 
mons me to town to the dear friend whose ill-health you have already 
heard of.” 

“T am afraid the ‘dear friend’ is only a genteel Mrs. Harris,” 
thought the Baronet sadly. “What a pity a woman with such an 
outline should not be the sort of person a gentleman can marry!” 

“This time,” continued the letter, “I fear the case is really serious, 
and I have decided on leaving Roxborough by the first train, though, 
by so doing, I shall lose all chance of bidding adieu to you, and of 
thanking you with my own lips for all your goodness. How dear the 
memory of that goodness will be to me when I am far away from you 
and Scarsdale, I dare not trust myself to write now; for my heart is 
very, very sad, dear Sir Jasper, and something telis me that this separa- 
tion between you and me may be a long one.” 

“Tears,” murmured the Baronet, as he examined some pale smears 
upon the paper. “And yet I daresay tears are very easy to produce ; 


I know too much of the tricks of the picture-dealers to be taken in 
by that sort of thing.” 


He went on with the letter: 

“ Farewell, then, Sir Jasper. I leave this dear dwelling with a 
gloomy foreboding of future sorrow. I have enemies—enemies whose 
dark machinations it would be vain to endeavour to explain. Better, 
perhaps, that I should rest under the dark shadows they may spread 
around me. I write wildly. I dare not read what I have written. I 
ask you to believe no good of me, Sir Jasper, except that the memory 
of you, and all that you have been to me, will be the most treasured 
recollection of my mind. 

“ Ever gratefully and faithfully yours, 
“ BLANCHE HARDING. 


“PS. A letter, with the old Maida-Hill address, will always reach 
me. My luggage I have left to be sent to the Pantechnicon, as my 
movements for the present are very uncertain.” 


“ What a wonderful woman !” thought the Baronet; “ throughout 
her letter there is not a word that commits her to any thing, good, bad, 
or indifferent. And she reminds me that the old address will always 
find her. Circean charmer! If I were a weak man, that letter would 
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make a fool of me. As it is—well—I must never trust myself in the 
neighbourhood of Maida Hill.” 


There was another letter delivered in Scarsdale Abbey that morning 
—a letter which one of the women-servants carried to Miss Denison’s 
room long before Sir Jasper’s own man presumed to disturb the sybarite 
slumbers of his master. 

Marcia’s heart thrilled as she recognised Godfrey Pierrepoint’s hand- 
writing. She knew nothing of the nature of that interview which had 
taken place between Godfrey and the man who now lay dead in the 
darkened chamber below. She only knew that they had been closeted 
together for upwards of an hour, and that there had been peace. 

“His farewell letter!” she thought sadly, as she tore open the 
envelope. 

But it was not a farewell letter; it was a lover’s letter, written with 


all the freedom of a hand that is not forbidden to seaaead the secrets of 
its master’s soul. 


“ My own BELovenp!” wrote Godfrey Pierrepoint,—* I dare call you 
thus now; I dare call you any thing that is tender and sweet; and in 
all the world you are the only creature who has any right to bid me 
hold my hand. O Marcia, my pen would fain run riot over the paper, 
so wild an impulse moves it as I write to you to-night. But the shadow 


of death is close at hand, and I must needs be saddened a little by that 
solemn influence. 


“My own one—my own one—my precious wife that is to be in the 
dear days that are to come! The barrier that separated you and me 
was never any more than a lying shadow. When I fancied myself 
divided from you by an impassable abyss, I was only the dupe of a 
shameful conspiracy. I was a free man, dearest, when I first looked in 


your sweet face, first saw the graceful figure in the warm glow of the 
firelight, and heard the frélement of your robe, 


‘In your lovely silken murmur, like an angel clad with wings.’ 


I was a free man, Marcia! I might have fallen on my knees in the fire- 
light that autumn evening to beseech you for my bride. I might have 
done any thing that is mad, or wild, or desperate. I don’t suppose I 
really did love you then, though I cannot remember a time in which I 
did not love you. 

“T am not going back to St. Petersburg. The steppes of Siberia, 
the Caucasus, the Amoor, and the Chinese Wall may be swallowed in 
an earthquake, so far as I am personally concerned in their preserva- 
tion. I am going North, but no farther north than Pierrepoint, where 
there is a mouldy old castle, that must be made ready for a fair young 
chiitelaine. Ah, what happiness to let loose the decorators and uphol- 
sterers, and cry havoc upon moths and dust! What happiness to pre- 
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pare a beautiful nest for my dove! What unutterable joy to begin a 
new existence in the place where my name means truth and honour; 
and to know that no ghost from the old life can arise to overshadow 
my bliss! 

“T cannot tell you what my movements may be for the next few 
weeks; it will be so difficult for me to stay away from Scarsdale. But 
T have all my new life to plan. O Marcia! it is like a resurrection: from 
the grave. 

“Tn any case, I shall not come near the Abbey until that unhappy 
man has been laid peacefully in his grave. He dies so friendless and 
lonely that the doctors whom your father pays will be the only followers 
in his funeral train; unless, indeed, Colonel Slingsby cares to pay a last 
poor tribute of friendship to a boon companion. I am sure it will 
please you to know that we parted in peace, and that I was able to 
forgive him as freely for the wrong he has done me as I hope my own 
errors may be forgiven. 

“ And now adieu, my own one; and this adieu is no sad farewell, 
but only the pretty flimsy word which means a brief good-night. I 
shall write to you to-morrow from Pierrepoint. Will you send me one 
little line to the Castle, to tell me you have not suffered very much by 
the catastrophe that has brought gloom and death within your doors? 
One little line in the hand I love will seem like a pledge of that future 
happiness which is so bright a thing that I tremble lest it should be 
too fair and beautiful a vision ever to be more substantial than a day- 
dream. I have told your father my history, and have his best wishes 
for the prosperity of my suit; so I dare to sign myself your faithful 
and adoring GODFREY.” 


CHapTeR XXXVII. 


‘ AFTER MANY DAYS,” 


GODFREY PIERREPOINT’s day-dream has been realised in the years 
that have gone by since the death of Arthur Holroyde: and other 
children play now in the old-fashioned garden which is only divided by 
a low boundary-wall from the hidden graves of a forgotten churchyard. 
The orchards and gardens of the Grange are the favourite playground 
of the children from the Castle. The little ones like the apples on 
those old espaliers better than any fruit that is grown in the prim 
kitchen-gardens of the loftier domain. They prefer the grassy lawn 
and the cottage-flowers, the sweet-williams and London-pride, the 
stocks and mignonette, and the glorious cabbage-roses which were the 
chief joy of their dead grandmother, to all the grandeurs of the Castle 
pleasaunce, where stately peacocks screech at them, and where solemn 
gardeners look unhappy if a stray leaflet is dropped on the smooth 
gravel. 

Happy children, on whose fair young heads all Fortune’s gifts fall 
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in a golden shower! Happy children, whose name in the place of their 
birth is synonymous with nobility and honour! Happy children, about 
and around whom there breathes so pure an atmosphere of love that 
the young faces seem still to reflect the brightness of the angels who 
have smiled upon them in their baby-dreams! 

And while the children play in the gardens of the Grange, Marcia 
and Godfrey are sometimes away in London; for the name of Pierre- 
point is fast becoming a power in the ranks of the more advanced of 
English Conservatives; and more than once in the course of every 
session Sir Jasper Denison has the pleasure of reading some grand 
speech of his son-in-law’s commented upon in his favourite Z%mes. 

Godfrey Pierrepoint has indeed begun a new life. Love, ambition, 
- success—all the brightest flowers that make the crown of existence— 
blossom now for him, for him! And sometimes in a dream he fancies 
himself on the burning shores of the White Nile, and awakes in a 
feverish terror to remember his desolate youth, and to thank God for 
the gladness of his manhood. 

And when the session is over, and he is free to fly back to the chil- 
dren at Pierrepoint, the grave African wanderer of the past, the earnest 
senator of the present, is transformed all at once into the lightest- 
hearted boyish traveller who ever sped northwards by express-train. In 
the Grange gardens, where he played in his childhood, he plays now with 
his children: and lying on the grass with the latest parliamentary 
reports open under his elbow, he is disturbed by tiny flaxen-haired 
toddlers, who insist on being taken to Banbury Cross, or enlightened 
as to the proceedings of that celebrated family of pigs whose leading 
member went to market. 

Is it necessary to say that the Pierrepoint poor rejoice in the resi- 
dence of their chieftain and his tender-hearted wife, or that the Castle 
is a land flowing with milk and honey for the surrounding peasantry? 
There are strong-minded ladies in the neighbourhood, who threaten 
Marcia with the direful effects that are likely to arise out of her undis- 
cerning charities; but Marcia pleads that if she waited to find faultless 
recipients for her benevolence, she should never give to any body. 

“T am very sorry that James Price will not attend the two services, 
Miss Warlock,” she replies to an importunate lady; “ but I hear that he 
is a good husband and a most affectionate father, and that his drowsi- 
ness after dinner is really constitutional; so I don’t see any reason for 
withholding the new milk that his children are allowed to have from 
the Castle dairy.” 

Mrs. Pierrepoint has a trusty ally in her own particular curate, 
Mr. Silbrook, on whom the Pierrepoint benefice was bestowed when 
the old incumbent died. He came to Yorkshire, delighted to re- 
turn to his old slavery, and as happy to serve Mrs. Pierrepoint as 
he had been to wait upon the footsteps of Miss Denison. He loves 
her still; but in his soul love is so pure a flame that it burns with 
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as subdued and steady a radiance as the deathless lamp on a Roman- 
Catholic altar. 


Sir Jasper comes often to Pierrepoint; and he makes his son-in- 
law’s town-house his head-quarters when he has occasion to attend 
Christie’s auction-room. He likes his grandchildren amazingly—from 
a good point of sight. ‘Place them on a level with my eye, and let 
me get a north-west light upon them,” he says entreatingly, as he hands 
the little ones back to their nurses. “ Yes, quite equal to Sant—very 
transparent and pearly. I shouldn’t be surprised if that boy were to 
develop into a Gainsborough; and if he does, I shall leave him the 
whole of my fortune. You will not let him disturb my Ettys when I 
am dead and gone, will you, Pierrepoint? I think I should turn in 
my grave if any wretch were to put my Psyche in a bad light.” 


With the children in the Grange gardens there is some one who is 
not a servant, and yet not quite a governess—a gentle tender creature, 
who idolises the little people with whom her life is chiefly spent, who 
is very apt to call Mrs. Pierrepoint “ Miss Marcia,” and whom the Castle 
servants address respectfully as Miss Tursgood. 

Poor Dorothy’s brief romance has ended in sudden darkness. She 
knows that the verdict of the coroner’s jury which branded Gervoise 
Catheron with the name of a murderer was only too just a decision; 
and every night in her prayers she thanks God for his escape from the 
hangman’s hand, and prays that his penitence may be received by Divine 
mercy. 

He escaped the hangman. Another man, careful of his life, wind- 
ing and twisting in accordance with some deep-laid plan of cheating 
justice, might have fallen into the very jaws of his pursuers. Ger- 
voise Catheron, utterly careless of his wretched existence, and flying 
blindly, rather in some wild hope of escaping from his own remorseful 
conscience than with any idea of evading the consequences of his crime, 
managed to baffle the sharpest of metropolitan detectives, the most 
determined of provincial police. 

He left Roxborough by the mail-train on the very night of the 
murder, and went straight to Liverpool by an early express on the 
following morning. Chance, favouring him who was reckless of his 
life as she never favours the man whose dearest hope is to preserve 
his existence, afforded him an immediate opportunity of escape from 
England. One of the Cunard steamers started for New York on the 
very day of his arrival in Liverpool; and Gervoise Catheron, with a 
portmanteau of ready-made garments, bought of a Jew in a back-slum 
of the town, started with her. The Jew was quick to see the account of 
the Scarsdale murder, and the numbers of the missing notes, and to com- 
pare these numbers with the money he had taken from the pale tra- 
veller, who bought his goods in such a hurry. The Israelitish merchant 
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sent the suspicious notes abroad, and was dumb with regard to Mr. 
Catheron’s visit to his establishment. The detective searched Liverpool 
in vain for any clue to the lieutenant’s movements. The papers which 
he examined in the ship-brokers’ offices afforded no evidence strong 
enough to justify action. So he went back to London, baffled and dis- 
heartened, to be sent down to Leeds to investigate a great forgery case, 
which promised to be even more important than the Scarsdale murder. 

Dorothy was three-and-twenty years of age, and Godfrey and Marcia 
had been married five years, when there appeared in the American 
correspondence of the London newspapers an account of the death of a 
poor half-starved creature, who had picked up his miserable living as a 
card-sharper and billiard-marker in the vilest haunts of New York, 
and who on his wretched deathbed confessed himself the murderer of 
Arthur Holroyde. His confession had been duly attested by the au- 
thorities, who were summoned at his own special entreaty; and the 
very words of that confession were made public. 

“ He had injured me and mine,” said the dying man, “and I hated 
him, I was mad and desperate for want of a certain sum of money, 
and I knew that he had six times that sum about him, and that the 
money in his possession ought by rights to have been mine. I did not 
think much about what I was going to do; but I put a loaded pistol in 
my pocket, and I went to the wood through which I knew he must 
pass, and lay quiet among the fern waiting for him. When I heard his 


horse’s hoofs, I got up, and climbed upon a bank that overhung the 
road. From this bank I took my aim; he groaned once, and fell off 
his horse. I found the money I wanted in his waistcoat-pocket—the 
only one of his pockets which I touched. I did not wait to see whether 
he was dead, but went back to Castleford, where I had some business 
to transact, and from there to Roxborough, where I reached the sta- 
tion three minutes before the departure of the mail-train.” 


To Dorothy this was a very sad story; but she has learned to take 
some comfort from the hope that her lover died penitent. And though 
the smiles and dimples of eighteen are missing in the gentle young 
woman of three-and-twenty, there may come a time when the old 
wounds will heal, and new happiness may arise for poor Dorothy from 
the ashes of her dead. One may venture to hope so much for a 
broken-hearted young person of three-and-twenty. 

Dorothy goes southward once a-year to see her own family, and on 
these occasions she always meets her cousin Selina and the lively 
Dobb; but she does not care to go near Amanda Villas, where the 
memory of her lost lover afflicts her with cruel anguish. The Dobbs 
are prosperous : for the stern Sloper has discovered by bitter experience 
that there are not many clerks to be had as sharp or as trustworthy 
as Henry Adolphus; and the repentant Dobb has taken the lesson of 
his youth very deeply to heart, and would as soon enter into a com- 
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pact with the foul fiend as he would involve himself in any sporting 
adventure with the knowing ones of Farringdon Street or the Peter- 
Piper tavern. Sloper and Halliday have increased his annual stipend 
by thirty pounds; and the Sunday-evening reunions are more frequently 
wound-up by cold baked meats than of old, while Mr. Dobb’s “ Tippety- 
witchet” and “ Hot Codlins” are more like the real thing than ever. 


And while domestic happiness reigns alike amidst the grandeurs of 
Pierrepoint Castle and in the lowly chambers of Amanda Villas, a hag- 
gard pensioner on Godfrey Pierrepoint’s bounty haunts small German 
spas, and loses her pitiful stakes at third-rate gaming-tables. Her name 
is Leonora Fane, and she lives upon a hundred a-year, which is sent to 
her in quarterly instalments by Godfrey’s lawyers ; for Marcia and her 
husband would fain secure this wretched woman from the necessity of 
sin. She accepts the dole churlishly enough, and hates the giver: and 
if in the out-of-the-way places where she drags out her existence any 
mention of Godfrey Pierrepoint’s parliamentary triumphs, or of his wife’s 
social graces, happen to reach her ear, the ghastly painted face contracts 
spasmodically and the false eyebrows lower over dark angry eyes. She 
is a slave tied to the chariot-wheels of Nemesis, and the Goddess of 
Vengeance seems loth to lose her hold upon her victim. For women 
who have sinned and suffered, Death sometimes comes in the guise of a 
kind and pitiful friend and releases the bonds of their captivity. But 


Death will have nothing to do with Leonora Fane: her day of repent- 
ance or release is still in the future. 














Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Miian: Tue Corso SAN FRANCISCO. 


“We call it the Corso San Francisco,” said the waiter at the Hotel de 
la Ville; ‘‘ but its proper name now, since the Tedeschi have been driven 
out, and Monsignore d’Italia has come to his own, is the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele. J think”’—the waiter was a Milanese, and ardently 
patriotic—“ that the street in question should rightly be named the 
Corso Garibaldi; but to the hero and liberator”—here he bowed his head 
reverently—* another street in this bella citta di Milano has been dedi- 
cated. However, if you tell a cabman to conduct you to the Corso San 
Francisco, he will always understand you. At what hour will it please 
you to take your little breakfast ?” : 

The waiter was charmingly polite. All the Italians are courteous, 
and yet dignified withal. There is a kind of nobility in their politeness 
which elevates him that gives and him that receives. The Neapolitans 
have a touch of servility; but that they will soon get over, with bri- 
gandage and idleness, and begging and thieving, and a few other evils. 
In Turin, in Genoa, in Florence, in Milan, in Rome, the man who is 
polite to you is so without derogating in the least from his standing 
as & man. 

It was a wonder, after all, that the waiter was a Milanese. The 
Lombards generally are averse from the restraints and humiliations of 
domestic service. They make capital agriculturists and vine-growers, 
admirable soldiers—although it is dangerous to drill them too strictly 
or punish them too frequently—civil and skilful cabmen, and first-rate 
handicraftsmen. To the professional cultivation also of their beloved 
art of music they are always ready to devote themselves with untiring 
ardour; but they look askance at the state and condition of flunkeydom. 
They had too much involuntary servitude under the abhorred rule of 
the Austrians to regard with any favour labour which is not enforced. 
Let others be flunkeys who like liveries. Ad altri the livery and the 
shorts and the shoulder-knots. We will not carry coals. We have 
carried them long enough for those infernal Tedeschi. ‘Well’ out of it, 
say the Milanese. 

Thus at most of the hotels in the capital of Lombardy the waiters 
are Swiss. Now the Swiss are not a polite people. IfI were to say 
that they are intelligent and, as a rule, well educated, but disagreeably 
surly and uncouth, I don’t think I should be doing them a very great 
injustice. In an underhanded morose fashion they are always asserting 
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their republican independence. Don’t talk to me; don’t think that I 
am an aristocrat; you see before you the compatriot of William Tell. 
Iam a citizen of the Republic of Geneva. I am a free-born moun- 
taineer of this or that canton. Every body knows by this time that the 
freedom and independence of the Helvetian Republic are utter shams, 
and that republican institutions are only tolerated in that federation 
because the great powers of Europe choose to wink at the existence of 
a neutral district of crags and precipices, and that so far as police regu- 
lations and social observances are concerned, the much-vaunted home of 
liberty is as despotically governed as Austria or Prussia. And a greater 
set of extortioners and grasp-alls than the Swiss tavern- and shop-keepers 
you will not find in a hurry, I warrant you. 

I like politeness; not slavering servility, not the smug, crawling lip- 
service of the English waiter or shopkeeper, who will curse you behind 
your back or summon you to the county court five minutes after he has 
been licking your shoestrings,—not the jabbering, grimacing, gesticu- 
lating, make-believe courtesy of the French, who, for all their pretence 
about the beau sere, are frequently grossly impolite and boorish to 
women,—not the high-flown, inflated, bragging, and utterly mendacious 
“chivalry” of the Americans (how they understand and practise polite- 
ness towards women has been sufficiently demonstrated lately by the 
exploits of Butler and Schenek, Turchin and M‘Neil, to say nothing of 
the strangling of Mrs. Surratt),—but the frank, stately, decorous courtesy 
you meet with from the Italians, the Spaniards, and especially the Turks. 
The Russians can be polite also, but they are not to be trusted. The 
Swedes and Danes are cordial, but somewhat too rough-and-ready in 
their ways. The Germans are a nation without any manners at all, and 
haven’t even got the word ‘politeness’ in their jaw-breaking language: 
they have imported it from France, and call it “ die politesse ;” and they 
practise it with about the same ease and grace as they display in talking 
the language from which they have borrowed the word. 

How it rained the last time I went to Milan !—how, the rather, it 
poured buckets’-, cisterns’-full, torrents upon the devoted Corso San 
Francisco! Only yesterday I was in Savoy, and coming from Culoz, 
never saw the Lake of Bourget or the pretty town of Aix-les-Bains look 
more beautiful. It was November: but there was rare sunshine at St. 
Jean de Maurienne, and “we came to the Savoy” and along the spurs 
of the Alps towards the mountain we were to cross into Italy through 
most glorious weather and more glorious scenery—through golden and 
purple-tinted panoramas and “set scenes” and “cut woods,” and by 
real goats and goatherds, and chamois-hunters, and wayside crosses 
where poor Christian souls had been murdered in evil times. I had 
only been to Italy once before—in early youth by sea from Marseilles— 
and this “goin ober de mountain” into the land of song and pictures 
was inexpressibly delightful. It was dark when we ascended Mont Cenis, 
and we had an ugly fall of snow at the summit; but it was at Susa—past 
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the Piedmontese, or rather Italian frontier, the dowaniers of the French 
empire and the doganieri of the kingdom of Italy, grinning at one an- 
other at that dull town—that it first began to pour. At Susa we took 
the railway and were whirled—not “through Winchester”—through a 
waterspout to Turin. I wonder whether “the rain it raineth every day” 
in the real chief city of King Victor Emmanuel. The weather refused 
to clear up as we journeyed through the fat humid plains—full of rice 
and maize, and olive and mulberry trees—of Lombardy. I had intended 
to alight at Magenta and spend a day in exploring the battle-field; but it 
continued to pour, and I did not choose to run the risk of being soaked 
to the skin (I was writhing under an attack of rheumatism at the time) 
even by walking from the railway station to the nearest hotel. The 
pluvial deities had it all their own way when I reached Milan. I hap- 
pened to arrive by the early morning-train, and there were very few cabs 
about; but with extreme difficulty I at last contrived to procure one, 
and crossing the boulevards, which were one sea of slush, splashed 
through the muddy streets to the Hotel de la Ville, the courtyard of 
which was knee-deep in water. 

The Milanese waiter came out with an umbrella; but I was wet 
through about the legs before I had paid the cabman. 

“ Does it always rain like this at Milan in November ?” I asked the 
waiter, when I had refreshed myself with a warm-bath and ordered my 
“little breakfast.” ‘It used to be scorching-hot when I was a boy.” 

“November is November all the world over,” quoth the waiter sen- 
tentiously. “They say that in England you are obliged to burn gas all 
day long, and are driven at last to cut your throats in consequence of 
the fog. Besides, it was beautiful weather here two days ago when il 
Garibaldi passed through.” 

He bowed his head when he mentioned his name. The humbler 
sort of Italians have a curious way of rendering this mute homage to a 
mere mortal man. If you go into a shop to buy a statuette or a photo- 
graph of the hermit of Caprera, the shopkeeper who takes the effigy 
from the window or the counter, dusts it reverently and kisses it ere he 
hands it to you. I remember that in the narrative of John Scott’s visit 
to Paris in 1815, that staunch Conservative (he edited a government 
paper, I think) makes mention of a similar act of homage paid by a 
Frenchwoman, in an old curiosity-shop, to a snuff-box, the lid of which 
was adorned with a portrait of Napoleon the Great. To kiss the picture 
of the Corsican ogre! High-Tory but honest John Scott—he fell in a 
duel, in a sorry literary squabble afterwards—may well have been 
shocked. But the Italians have ever been an impulsive and romantic 
race ; and few will quarrel with them nowadays for pressing their lips 
to the counterfeit presentment of the man who has made them free. 
Has he really been their liberator? ‘Without Giuseppe Garibaldi’s 
strong right arm and stronger heart, would they still be slaves? J think 
so. But there is a diversity of opinion on this, as on all other human 
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matters. I have heard it boldly maintained that the French did it 
all; that the only benefactor to the Peninsula has been Napoleon III. 
Again, there are politicians who declare that Garibaldi was never any 
thing greater than the tool and plastron of Cavour, and that it was the 
Machiavellian cunning of that wily statesman, in continually working 
on the fears of Napoleon, by telling him that half-a-dozen fresh assassins 
from Italy had just set out for Paris, that at last impelled the ruler of 
France to cross the Alps and drive the Tedeschi behind the breastworks 
of the Quadrilateral. And, I am ashamed to say, I have met Italians 
—very few, but still I ave met them—ungrateful and unpatriotic 
enough to hint that Garibaldi has been all along the chief obstacle to 
the unification of Italy: that he is a charlatan, a visionary, a profes- 
sional agitator, an instrument of Mazzini, and the like. But these 
detractors were, I apprehend, only Codini in disguise,—traitors to their 
country’s cause, who, were the Tedeschi to come back to-morrow, would 
be glad to take office under them; nerveless and soulless slaves of cir- 
cumstance, who urged the collapse of the twopenny-halfpenny courts of 
Florence and Parma and Modena, and who still sigh over those pale 
Grand Dukes, the phantoms of despotism, who for so many years 
brooded, nightmare-like, on Italy’s breast, pressing her cruelly, galling 
her mercilessly, but trembling—always trembling at the shadow of 
Liberty on the wall, and ever ready to invoke the aid of Austrian bat- 
talions and parks of artillery. To you; my beloved young believer in 
Freedom’s sacred cause,—you who made one of the million of English- 
men who glorified and well-nigh deified the illustrious Nizzard when he 
passed through London streets in the plucky Duke of Sutherland’s car- 
riage—it may seem almost like blasphemy when I venture to hint that 
I have met those who don’t believe in Garibaldi, who say that his 
achievements have been exaggerated and his genius overrated, and that 
his wild and impracticable schemes have hindered much more than they 
have aided the cause of Italian independence. Wait till you come to 
forty year. Wait till you discover that there is no gingerbread so 
glorious in its sheen but the gild may be rubbed off it, and that the 
brightest drama has its “behind the scenes,” of which the delighted 
audience, clapping their hands in the stalls, know nothing. For the 
rest, as for the maligners of Joseph Garibaldi, and for those who in- 
sinuate that Napoleon and MacMahon, with their Zouaves and Turcos, 
did more than the heroic Bohemians in their red shirts and slouched 
hats whom the man of Caprera led—these words should silence them. 
Let them remember Sicily and Naples. But for that madcap expedition 
to Marsala the fairer moiety of Italy would still be groaning under the 
intolerable thraldom of the wretched Francisco II. At least Napoleon, 
MacMahon, and Co., with their Turcos and their Zouaves, had nothing 
to do with ‘hat business. There were sundry British war-steamers, 
which, according to well-informed Italians, did render some moral aid 
to Italian patriotism on the occasion:—moral aid which very closely 
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approached material assistance. “ Be not too ready,” said an old Italian 
gentleman to me, patting me on the shoulder, once, “ to confess that the 
French have done all, and your countrymen nothing for Italy, and that 
your sympathy for us has been confined to long-winded speeches and a 
few beggarly subscriptions. But for the English ships, and a noble 
English Admiral, Garibaldi would never have landed in Italy. You 
helped much more than you have any notion of in the great work.” 

But into what a confused multitude of words have I wandered, all 
through the circumstance that going into a sculptor’s shop in the Corso 
to buy a plaster-cast of the “noblest Roman of them all,” the image- 
man fluted off every speck of dust with a silk handkerchief from Gari- 
baldi’s figure and kissed the plaster-countenance twice before he could 
persuade himself to part with it! At least among this class of the 
people the hero has no detractors. To all who work, the simple-minded 
man who once earned his bread by making candles at Staten Island, 
New York, is simply a being to be idolised. Scant need has he of any 
money. He has none, they say: not a sou. What does he want with 
it? I don’t think the crustiest of “ pike” men—were there any turn- 
pikes in Italy—would take a penny from Garibaldi. When he wants a 
new red shirt, do they let him pay for it? When he travels by railway 
to a rifle-match, do they allow him to pay his fare? If he stays a night 
at an hotel, do they ever send up the bill in the morning? Fancy an 
Italian lawyer serving Giuseppe with a writ, or charging him even the 
costs out of pocket in an action! Why, the countrymen of that soul- 
less avvocato would tear him in pieces. Strive to realise the possibility 
of a lodging-house keeper dunning the heroic Red Shirt, or his washer- 
woman demanding her small account! 

But I had best leave Joseph Garibaldi alone. My ear-drum begins 
to throb. I hear faint thumpings—remote echoes of the voices of my 
old friends Hircius and Spungius. They are whispering, “ Watch, 
villain, ultramontane! Jesuit in disguise. He dares to criticise the 
people’s chosen one. He hates the apostle of Liberty. He libels Gari- 
baldi.” Go to Bath, you Hircius and Spungius! Thank God, for all 
your glozings, thought is free. If it were not, and unanimity of praise 
or blame were the irrevocable law in men’s minds, what a Paraguayan 
forest full of poll-parrots would this world become! No; men differ— 
differ on every subject ; and from the conflict of opinion, in Heaven’s 
good time the eternal truth is made manifest. There was that worthy 
John Scott, who deemed Napoleon to be a “ Corsican ogre.” Sir Walter 
Scott, in “more guarded phrase, expressed the same sentiment. How 
many of us have had beloved relatives, venerated friends, who con- 
scientiously believed the French Emperor to be the wickedest and most 
depraved of mankind! At school the doctor used to make us construct 
an anagram from the letters of his Christian name, and lo! Apollyon 
came forth. He was at least mentioned in Revelations; his overthrow 
was distinctly foreshadowed in the prophecies of Habakkuk ; he was 
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Antichrist. And now comes his nephew, Cesar III., and tells us that 
his uncle was next door to the Messiah. To him enters Prince Plon- 
plon, another nephew, and informs Europe in general, and the moon- 
struck prefect of Ajaccio in particular, that the ruler whom we have 
been accustomed to regard as a reckless despot was the most unselfish 
of patriots, and an ardent friend of liberty. Is either of these two ver- 
sions the true one? We must wait and see. But how long? How 
many generations? how many ages, rather? The world has not yet 
made up its mind whether the real Cesar—the Roman Julius—was 
really a wise and good man, or a debauched, depraved, and sanguinary 
villain. In Mexico they hang an effigy of Judas Iscariot, and make a 
bonfire of him afterwards, every Holy Thursday ; in Germany, a quiet 
university pedant has demonstrated to his own entire satisfaction that 
the Eternal Traitor was impelled to his black art by the purest motives. 
And, after these divergences, are we to wonder at differences of opinion 
about Garibaldi? Mr. Ashurst believes in him, but Sir George Bowyer 
doesn’t. I daresay there are many wealthy and enlightened gentlemen 
on the Manchester Exchange who would willingly put down their 
thousand ‘pounds a-piece were Joseph Garibaldi to hint that he wanted 
cash ; yet at Ancoats, in this very same Manchester, a furious mob tore 
a balloon to pieces and nearly murdered the aeronaut, because the silk 
bag he had been sailing in bore the name of Garibaldi on its zone. 
And who does not remember Cardinal Wiseman’s “lambs” in Hyde 
Park, and the coil they made about Garibaldi ? 

But, at all events, I maintain that, were the name of the just and 
upright man thoroughly foreign to this paper, instead of (as it happens) 
quite germane to it, it would be impossible to one who has known 
Milan of aforetime to walk ten paces in the Corso San Francisco with- 
out being reminded of what Garibaldi has, directly or indirectly, done 
for his native land. The Scottish rhymster was of opinion that if you 
had seen certain roads in the Highlands before they were made, you 
would have held up your hands and blessed Field-Marshal Wade. 
Those who knew Milan before it was free have a hundred reasons to 
hold up their hands and bless General Garibaldi, Count Cavour, and 
Louis Napoleon, all and several. Take it ten years ago, for example. 
It was then, as now, a comely, populous city. Mediolanum stood 
where it stands now, in the fat Lombard plain, between the Adda and 
the Ticino. The Duomo was as sumptuous as that fairy structure 
which gleams upon us now. The old Castello frowned as grimly as it 
frowns at present. The Scala was as grand and imposing, and per- 
haps better operas were performed there than the instant decade has 
been favoured with. The Ambrosian Library was as rich in ancient 
manuscripts; the Palazzo Imperiale Reale was as heavy and cumbrous; 
the Accademia had its wondrous Parmegianos and Garofalos and Gen- 
tile Bellinis, and its matchless Titan, the San Geronimo nel deserto. 
There were handsome cafés and Parisian passages; and the Canobbiana 
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and the Carcano ; and the charming little Teatro Ré, and the Girolamo 
where Marionettes, surpassing in absurdity the puppet-plays of Genoa, 
delighted the mobile for three coppers a-head. It was then the chief 
city of North Italy, with a population of two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. There were carriages to be seen every afternoon in the 
Corso ; there was the Carnevale and the Carnevalone—the buttered fat 

* sow of Shrove Tuesday, as an old traveller in Italy calls the exceptional 
festa of Milan; there were processions of the Host, and cortéges of fra- 
ternities of La Misericordia; the shovel-hatted, black-stockinged, silver- 
buckled abbati; the stately women with the flowing mantillas of black 
lace secured by a high comb, and the mobile fans, recalling the days of 
the Spanish occupation of Lombardy, were to be seen then as now in 
the Corso San Francisco; the organ-grinders plied their noisy vocation; 
the pifferart sometimes wandered into Milan from Turin; the dark-eyed 
grisettes and milliners’ girls were as inveterate flirts as they are said to 
be to-day—and it is certain that they flirt more in Milan than in any 
other city of Italy; there were the same shops full of articles de Paris ; 
the same booths for the sale of small wares under the shadow of the 
cathedral—if that fairy-like and unsubstantial temple can cast a shadow 
—the which I doubt; the same horse-dealers and cab-masters wrangled 
and chaffered on the Piazza, and in the markets and at the street-corners 
you heard that same incomprehensible “ Minga” dialect which knots all 
the strings of the Lingua Toscana, and fills the Bocca Toscana with 
Demosthenes pebbles en surprise; for when the rocky sugar-plums melt, 
the “ Minga” becomes eloquent, and which is as peculiarly the property 
of Milan as the Tim Bobbin dialect is of Lancashire. And yet it was 
not the ‘same Milan. The city within the few short years following 
Magenta and Solferino has been more completely transformed than Paris 
under Haussmann the demolisher and Napoleon the re-constructor. It 
is another city. There is a converse to the Shakspearian exclamation. 
Fish has become fleshified. A dead weight has been taken off. The 
corpse has been restored to life: not galvanised, but re-imbued with 
actual breathing vitality. The incubus has disappeared; the Old Man 
of the Sea has been flung off the brawny Lombard shoulders. The 
Austrians are gone. In that, is the whole secret of the metamorphosis. 
Exit the Tedeschi, enter regenerated Italy. 

It is almost incredible to what a disastrous extent this dull, leaden, 
unimaginative people—and yet they are said to be the liveliest in Ger- 
many—pervaded Milan, and weighed her down, and strangled her 
youth. The white coats of the Austrian officers, their padded breasts, 
their tight-laced waists, their hay-coloured moustaches, seemed to be every 
where. The cafés were full of them, at all times of the day and night ; 
so full of them that the Italians, who could scarcely take up a glass of 
lemonade without an ardent impulse to fling it in a Tedesco’s face, 
abandoned the coffee-houses altogether.’ It was the same with tobacco. 
The Austrians, like all their race, were inveterate smokers, and particn- 
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larly affected those long, black, attenuated cigars, which so strongly 
resemble Trichinopoly cheroots, but are made, I believe, at Vevay in 
Switzerland, and cost a halfpenny a-piece. The Italians gave up smok- 
ing these skinny cheroots, and, in an access of frenzy, took to stabbing 
those of their countrymen who dared to infringe the social taboo placed 
on the weeds patronised by the abhorred Tedeschi. To aggravate their 
woes, their tyrants were, like all Germans, passionately fond of music, 
and were capital judges of, and proficients in, that science, into the bar- 
gain. The loathed foreigners dared to rave about Rossini and Bellini, 
Donizetti and Verdi—about maesiri who belonged to Italy. They 
would hum airs from Lwucrezia, or Norma, or the Trovatore, with the 
rattling of their horrid sabres and the clanking of their accursed spurs 
as an accompaniment. They presumed to talk with enthusiasm of 
Giuglini and Frezzolini—-names which their profane lips should not 
have presumed to pronounce. Not content with frequenting La Scala 
and La Canobbiana, and insisting on admission at a reduced rate in 
consequence of their military status, they brought their military bands 
—the finest, perhaps, in Europe—to Lombardy, and made their white- 
coated musicians play the waltzes of Strauss, and the pot-pourris—which 
they pronounced bots-bourris—of Labitsky in the Piazza del Duomo. 
The Italians did all they could to sicken and disgust their unwel- 
come visitors, but in vain. The common people, in their ignorance and 
their rage, had recourse, as I have hinted in regard to cigar-smoking, to 
assassination. Sentinels were stabbed in their boxes ; Austrian officers 
coming home from official entertainments—for to no private house were 
they ever invited—were slily murdered, and their dead bodies found 
next morning in the kennel. Austrian archdukes drove in vain through 
the streets of Milan. The mob refused to cheer; the most invete- 
rate sight-seers kept away from the windows. Brilliant reviews were 
held ; but the Italians staid away, ahd the whitecoats had it all to 
themselves. Splendid displays of fireworks took place in celebration of 
imperial birthdays; but the Milanese went to bed. The carnival masked 
balls at La Scala came at last to be frequented only by Austrian officers, 
police spies, and abandoned women : these last even fell off eventually; 
for like “ces demoiselles” of 15, whom Béranger sings of, they were 
not without their little patriotism. The upper classes rigidly closed 
their doors against the Tedeschi. They might lounge in the sedili 
chiust in the theatre, but to the box of a Milanese noble no Austrian 
could ever hope to find admission. They were simply detested and 
abhorred. But now the Tedeschi have been sent to the right-about, and 
Milan is herself again. 





Carl Maria von Weber. 


Awone the great musicians and composers of the past, no one has been 
more conspicuous for the exercise of a large and beneficial influence on 
the art than C. M. von Weber. That influence, it is true, was special 
rather than general, having been greatest in one form— dramatic 
music; but in that respect it has been all-important, and will long con- 
tinue to be felt. 

Universality is given but to few; it is only the very highest and 
most exceptional order of genius that can attain preéminence in all the 
varied forms and schools of which every art admits. Such comprehen- 
sive powers as those of a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven appear but at 
wide intervals ; and any attempt by a mind of inferior order to emulate 
such vastness and diffusion must end in at least comparative failure. 
Fortunate is it, then, when a genius with one particular tendency is 
thrown, both by its special bias and the concurrent influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances, into the one direction best suited for the deve- 
lopment of its real powers. This was eminently the case with the 
great composer of whose career we purpose to give a brief outline, 
availing ourselves occasionally of a few illustrative extracts from Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson’s recent translation of the admirable biography by 
Weber’s son, Baron Max von Weber. 

Weber was born on November 20th, 1786, at Eutin, in Holstein, 
amidst local and family influences which helped to foster, from his 
cradle, that predisposition towards the romantic and the supernatural 
which has so happily coloured his remarkable productions for the 
stage. 

When it is considered how eminently sympathetic an art is music, 
how subtle its impulses and its influences on a susceptible tempera- 
ment, it will not appear strange that nearly all the great composers 
have sprung from musical families, their earliest infancy having been 
passed amidst the practice of an art which more than any other appeals 
to the sensibilities of a highly-organised imaginative temperament. 
Music is an influence which is eminently felt rather than perceived. 
To comprehend poetry and painting, a certain degree of acquaintance 
with external life—experience of realities—is requisite. Music alone 
deals altogether with that inner world of sensation, the birth of which 
in the human mind it is impossible to date. Hence the occurrence of 
instances of precocious genius in this art scarcely paralleled in any 
other— Mozart and Mendelssohn being especially remarkable in this 
respect. As already said, the early domestic influence of music is to be 
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traced in the case of almost every great composer. Sebastian Bach, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn were all subject to pre- 
disposing musical influences in early childhood —like Weber, who was 
also further associated with the art in which he was destined to be- 
come so great by the marriage of his cousin, Constance Weber, to 
Mozart. Very opposite seem to have been the influences of the parents 
on young Weber; the father, a swaggering, roistering, boon companion, 
not without a certain flashy cleverness, bent on forcing the child into 
some display of juvenile talent that should attract public attention and 
applause, and glorify himself by its reflex; the mother a gentle, melan- 
choly, ailing woman, with fervent religious feelings, a large belief in 
omens, and a strong tincture of the supernaturalism of German romance 
—characteristics which Weber inherited in accordance with the admitted 
power of maternal influence. As the child’s early musical efforts gave 
but little promise, drawing, painting, and engraving were tried, the father 
expecting the child to become a prodigy in one or other, as by a thea- 
trical coup-de-main. Although this hasty and desultory training was, as 
might have been expected, productive of no distinctive and immediate 
result, it doubtless laid the foundation of that variety of tastes which 
afterwards rendered Weber distinguished as a man of general as well as 
special culture. 

On the removal of the family to Salzburg (the scene of Mozart’s early 
life) Weber was introduced to Michael Haydn—a man who would pro- 
bably have been more widely known had he not been the brother of the 
immortal composer of the “ Creation” and the “Seasons.” That young 
Weber was making progress in his musical studies may be inferred from 
the publication of six fugues with the approval of Michael Haydn. This 
was a form of the art, however, for which Weber evinced but small dispo- 
sition or aptitude; and one, indeed, utterly opposed, by its logical and 
sequential construction, to the essential characteristics of his genius, 
which required the powerful stimulus of dramatic action and romantic 
passion to evolve its full powers. Even in his pianoforte-music he was 
accustomed to imagine some legend or romantic incident; as in that 
glowing rhapsody the Concerto in F minor (the “ Concert Stiick”), the 
imaginary subject of which he explained to his favourite pupil, Mr. 
Benedict. A similar piece of passionate and impulsive instrumental 
poetry is the pianoforte Sonata in A flat, which no doubt was also 
based on some idea of a dramatic nature. In these and other like 
works he not only developed the romantic style in pianoforte-music, 
but also anticipated many of the elaborate mechanical effects of the 
most modern school of pianoforte-playing. In church-music, where a 
sublimated style is requisite, and where dramatic—that is, theatrically 
dramatic—treatment and human characterisation are inadmissible, 
Weber’s genius shines with diminished lustre, although even in his 
Masses there is much beauty, while there is but little elevation. It 
was in stage-music that he was destined to concentrate his chief capa- 
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city, and this was the arena in which the father seems from the first 
to have desired to see his son’s talents exercised; and accordingly, 
at the close of 1798, the family removed to Munich, the Opera being 
there in high repute, under the direction of Winter, now chiefly re- 
membered by “ The Interrupted Sacrifice,” and Danzi, a voluminous 
composer, whose popularity did not extend far into the present century. 
Under Kalcher, court-organist of Munich, Weber pursued his studies 
in composition, which soon resulted in a small opera, “'The Power of 
Love and Wine” (“ Die Macht der Liebe und des Weins”), besides some 
miscellaneous vocal and instrumental pieces; all, however, accidentally 
destroyed by fire soon after their production. It was at this period 
that young Weber’s attention was diverted from musical studies to the 
practice of the newly-discovered process of lithography, the destruction 
of his manuscripts being interpreted by him as an omen of ill success 
in composition, and a warning to adopt some other pursuit. The super- 
stitious belief in an “evil star” and mysterious adverse agencies—un- 
doubtedly derived from the maternal influence—clung to him through 
life. Fresh family wanderings—of which few details are extant— 
seem to have occupied the year 1799; the chief event of which 
was his being intrusted by the manager of the Carlsbad theatre with 
the book of “The Wood Maiden,” which may be considered Weber’s 
first important essay in dramatic composition. In the year 1800 we 
find father and son settled at Freiburg; the elder Weber intent on 
lithography; the younger, fortunately for art, returning to his musical 
studies, and busy with his new opera, although still occasionally dab- 
bling with the graver. During the summer of this year he made con- 
cert-tours, exhibiting his great powers as a pianist. His opera, first 
performed at Chemnitz in October, was announced, according to a bill 
still extant, as “‘'The Dumb Girl of the Forest,’ a grand romantic comic 
opera; the music by C. M. von Weber, thirteen years of age, a pupil of 
Haydn;” the suppression of one year of the boy’s age, and the suggestio 
falsi as to which Haydn had been his instructor, being doubtless due 
to the father’s smart endeavours to create a public excitement. Weber 
himself afterwards admitted that this was “a very crude work, but not 
wholly without inventive power.” 

With Weber’s visit to Vienna in 1803, and his consequent associa- 
tion with the Abbé Vogler, commenced a new phase in the development 
of his genius and the prospects of his after-career. The Austrian capital 
was at that time the focus of German musical art—the arena on which 
had appeared some of the greatest lyric and instrumental works. Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven—the latter as yet but in mid-career—were all 
especially associated with Vienna, the musical public of which formed a 
tribunal whose opinion was at that time of the first importance. 

In fixing on the Abbé Vogler as an instructor for his son, rather 
than on any one of several much greater masters to be found at Vienna, 
there was no doubt a sympathetic attraction between the flashy mere- 
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tricious qualities of the abbé and the unsettled and capricious character 
of Franz Anton, the elder Weber ; and accordingly the son was con- 
fided to one of the most unsound musical tutors of the day—a man of 
unquestionable talent, which might have produced better results had it 
been allied to a greater power of concentration and a freedom from that 
petty self-conscious vanity which seeks immediate excitement and noto- 
riety, no matter how undignified the means. He was always striving 
to depart from classical precedent, but without any of that faculty of 
original invention which alone justifies innovation ; hence his music is 
an example of effort without power, struggle without strength. . Vogler 
was an uneasy man, who was always endeavouring after change, with- 
out any capacity for improvement. With his portable organ the 
“ Orchestrion,” he made a certain ephemeral sensation in his touring 
exhibitions ; his musical unsoundness being sufficiently evidenced by 
the impudent pretence of producing all the effects of the grandest 
organs from the small cubical box which he carried about with him. 
In 1790 this man and his instrument were in London, where in a few 
months he reaped some twelve hundred pounds—more than double 
what his pupil afterwards gained there by the creation of “ Oberon.” 

This was the master to whom Weber was confided, and who seems 
permanently to have gained his confidence and affection. Whether 
the future composer of “ Der Freischiitz” was fortunate or not in the 
frequent change and opposite characteristics of his instructors, must be 
merely conjectural. An innate genius must and will display itself, 
under whatever circumstances and whatever training it may have re- 
ceived; and the adventitious chances of this or that form of education 
have perhaps less ultimate influence than is generally assumed. Granted 
some form of systematised study—if even an imperfect one—so that the 
student’s faculties are really exercised, and he is brought to consider 
rules and principles, it may be doubted whether a genius of strong 
original character is so much modified in its development by the influ- 
ences of its teachers as is popularly supposed. Where are the external 
predisposing causes that led to the grand imaginings of Beethoven’s 
middle and later period ? which stand so far above and apart from all 
other forms of musical art. Where are the antetypes of Shakespeare’s 
profoundest and most subtle passages? There was no doubt much in the 
contemporary Elizabethan poetry of analogous beauty and grandeur ; 
but it was more realistic—it did not approach that deeper inner world 
which Shakespeare alone has developed in dramatic poetry. 

The real and essential qualities, then, of a great and original genius 
are doubtless self-evolved; and so it was with Weber, since we fail to 
discover in his early training any clue to that distinct and individual 
style by which he was ultimately to be known as one of the few repre- 
sentative composers of his age and nation. 

After various changes of locality, Weber in 1806 removed to Carls- 
ruhe, then the residence of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, who extended a 
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kindly hand to the young artist at a time when his circumstances stood 
-.in much need of such help, and with his way yet to make to that degree 

of eminence which brings with it substantial reward. Among other 
productions of this period were two symphonies, which serve to prove 
the smallness of his qualification for a form of composition which in- 
deed he seems never after to have essayed. From neither of these 
works could it have been foreseen that their composer would arrive at 
the greatness for which he was destined. 

The departure of the duke for the war, and the disturbed condition 
of Germany, threw a shade over Weber’s musical prospects at Carlsruhe, 
insomuch that he was glad to accept the office of private secretary to 
his patron’s brother, Duke Ludwig; removing to Stuttgart, and leaving 
still behind him certain debts and liabilities at Breslau—all, however, 
afterwards honourably repaid. Weber’s life at Stuttgart, where he ar- 
rived in 1807, was one of the most painful episodes in his career. It 
is difficult to conceive, at so comparatively recent a date, such a state 
of political corruption and harsh tyranny as the kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg then presented. King Frederic, the worthy successor of the pre- 
vious despot, Duke Carl, seems to have lorded it over his small territory 
with a blustering brutality and a meddling interference in the affairs of 
his subjects as absurd as the swaggerings of a monarch of stage bur- 
lesque; but unfortunately with powers and results of direreality. Court 
luxury and venality were maintained by the most nefarious exactions 
and monopolies. Of the style of the court life we may form some 
notion when we read that “of chamberlains alone three hundred swarmed 
in the apartments of the luxurious monarch.” The prime favourite of 
this potentate, General Count von Dillen, contributed his aid to uphold 
this state of things by the expedient of selling those nominal appoint- 
ments at court which formed the only exemption from military con- 
scription. The king’s personal appearance seems to have been worthy 
of his moral condition, as we read that he “was awfully fat, and his 
unwieldy corpulence increased so frightfully from year to year, that 
even in 1807 a semicircular space was cut in his dining-tables to permit 
him to approach near enough to feed himself. His face was pale; his 
bloated cheeks fell heavily on his fourfold chin; his eyes were small, 
but bright and lively; his mouth was not without expression, and his 
smile was even genial and pleasant. He spoke much and rapidly, at 
times with brilliancy and wit, but quite as frequently in a tone of coarse 
jocosity not unmixed with filth. His anger was terrible, maniacal in 
its demonstration.” Of the king’s brother, Ludwig, whose service 
Weber had now entered, we are told he “led a dissolute and expensive 
life, was continually appealing to the purse of his royal brother, with 
whom, on that account, he was in a permanent state of antagonism, 
and yet was always in the most painful pecuniary embarrassments, to 


escape from which he frequently resorted to the most desperate mea- 
sures.” 
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This was the moral atmosphere into which Weber—an impulsive and 
impressionable youth of twenty—was plunged, without monitor or guide 
to counteract the evil tendencies around him. How few would have 
escaped so free from contagion as he did, placed in a position so full of 
peril! His few divergences from the straight path, therefore—limited 
too as they were to the period of youth—may well pass without comment, 
since his nature must have been inherently sound to have developed, in 
spite of such early influences, into the admirable moral character of his 
manhood. 

In August 1807, then, we find the future composer of “ Der Frei- 
schiitz” occupied with the duke’s correspondence and accounts—an office 
which could not but have been utterly repugnant to him under any 
circumstances, but in this case must have been especially so, as it 
appears from the papers still existing that “each month’s account ends 
with a fresh deficit, for which a new loan is rendered imperative, and 
for each recurring negotiation poor Carl Maria has to be employed, often 
under the most distressing conditions.” In the quarrels between the 
duke and the king, arising from money-transactions, Weber, being 
the medium between the two, could scarcely escape being placed in 
positions of extreme annoyance and even danger. Obliged to bear the 
foulest abuse from the king, whom he detested, his forbearance gave 
way; and on one of these visitations, on leaving the private apartment 
of majesty, he directed an old woman who inquired for the royal washer- 
woman into the presence of the monarch, one of whose amiable quali- 
ties it was to entertain a peculiar horror ofged females. On learning, 
therefore, that it was Weber who had set one of these detested beings 
to enter his apartment and address him in such degrading fashion, the 
natural consequence followed of arrest and imprisonment; from which, 
however, Weber seems to have been speedily released. At Stuttgart, 
where Weber commenced his opera “ Sylvana,” he made the acquaint- 
ance of Danzi, the conductor, whose influence was doubtless of great 
importance to Weber’s general as well as musical character. The 
maxims inculcated by Danzi—that “to be a true artist you must be a 
true man,” and that song and rhythm are all-important in musical 
composition—are sound truths that seem to have been impressed on 
Weber with a kindly force productive of a lasting influence on his 
principles, both moral and artistic. 

The embarrassment of Duke Ludwig’s finances, and the correspond- 
ing disorder of Weber’s own money-affairs, together with the unex- 
pected arrival of his father, were the gathering clouds which were soon 
to burst on the son’s devoted head. A sum of money, placed by the 
duke in Weber’s care for certain payments, was appropriated by the 
meddling and maundering father to liquidating the debts he had him- 
self left behind at Carlsruhe. To replace this, Weber was compelled to 
contract a loan by means of an agent, who, unauthorised, had promised 
that the lender’s son should receive from Weber one of those nominal 
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court-appointments which served to exempt from conscription. The 
discovery of these transactions procured Weber’s arrest while in the 
theatre making arrangements for the production of his recently-finished 
“Sylvana.” All the efforts made by his enemies, however, failed to 
prove guilt against Weber, who was released on condition of quitting 
the kingdom. His next remove, in 1810, was to Mannheim, where he 
found a warm friend in Gottfried Weber, the celebrated musical theorist. 

About this time Weber began his charming little opera “ Abu 
Hassan,” and at the same period was first struck by the fitness 
of the legend of “Der Freischiitz” as the subject of a romantic 
opera; a project, however, laid aside for after-fulfilment. ‘“ Sylvana” 
was produced at Frankfort in September 1810 with but small success ; 
greatly, it is said, owing to the simultaneous attractions of Madame 
Blanchard’s balloon-ascent. This opera may be considered as the 
first of his stage-works displaying any thing like an approach to 
mature thought or real dramatic power; although the indications 
are but few and slight of the strongly-marked individuality at 
which the composer afterwards arrived. Grace and refinement, rather 
than force and contrast, are the general characteristics of “ Sylvana;” 
and it would appear as if, up to this time, the operas of Mozart were 
the chief models which Weber had in view. There are, however, an 
occasional nationality of expression and force of rhythm in some of the 
vocal phrases, which were afterwards to develop into one of the marking 
features of Weber’s style. A projected concert at Frankfort was ren- 
dered abortive by the excjtement consequent on the destruction of 
prohibited English manufactures by the French authorities. This was 
another instance of that “evil star,” in whose ascendency and adverse 
influence Weber seems to have held a superstitious faith. 

After various wanderings, we find Weber at Munich in 1811, where 
his pianoforte-playing seems first to have been thoroughly recognised, 
as it deserved to be, for the brilliancy and power which it displayed. 
Here, also, his charming little opera “ Abu Hassan” was produced; a 
false alarm of fire, however (another visitation of the “evil star”), 
somewhat marring the effect of the first night’s performance. 

At Berlin in 1814, amidst the political excitement and the warlike 
patriotism of the period, Weber’s imagination received that powerful 
impulse which soon afterwards produced those noble songs to Kérner’s 
martial words, known in their collected form as “ Leier und Schwert.” 
Here is a striking proof of that strong dramatic faculty which was 
the marking characteristic of Weber’s genius. He was in reality no 
active politician; but so great was his power of projecting his imagina- 
tion beyond his own individuality, and shaping it in accordance with the 
sentiment to be expressed, that it has been generally assumed that his 
songs were the outpouring of the composer’s strong political partisan- 
ship. To a genius like his it was no more necessary towards the com- 
position of these songs that he should be practically a politician than it 
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was essential that he should have dabbled in the black art to enable him 
to write the incantation music in “Der Freischiitz.” His imagination 
possessed the rare dramatic power of looking out of its own idiosyn- 
crasy, and seizing with an intuitive perception on the most opposite cha- 
racteristics. 

In 1816 Weber relinquished his post of conductor of the Opera at 
Prague, and after an interval passed in expectation of a more important 
appointment at Berlin, through the interest of Count Briihl, his fate for 
life was settled by his acceptance of the office of capellmeister to the 
King of Saxony, and his consequent removal to Dresden, where he 
arrived in January 1817. 

The Saxon capital at that time was in a comparative state of art- 
lethargy. Although possessing one of the finest galleries of paintings 
in the world and many of the requisites of intellectual life, there were 
no active impulses at work such as alone can stimulate to progress. 
The nobility were poor and slothful, the people without enterprise, and 
the capital altogether in a comparative state of intellectual isolation. 
The king’s will, guided by the narrow counsels of his favourite, Count 
Einsiedel, was all-powerful in the distribution of state patronage; and 
the various political fluctuations which Saxony had undergone during 
preceding years had tended to deprive the people of any strongly-marked 
or distinctive nationality of character. The religious principles of a 
Catholic court combined with its Italian relationships to give a prepon- 
derance to the music of that school at Dresden, where a formal and cold 
conservatism reigned supreme, and checked all development of impulse 
and imagination. Some traces, however, of that upheaving of the 
national mind, which had long been going on in other parts of Ger- 
many, had penetrated even the sluggish inertness of Dresden; and the 
desire to establish a German opera there, in spite of the resistance of 
Count Einsiedel, resulted in the appointment of Weber for that pur- 
pose. More unfortunate surroundings for a man of his ardent and 
earnest temperament can scarcely be imagined. Destined to be an 
especial representative of German musical art, full of the high and 
noble instincts of a national individuality of expression, he found him- 
self placed in an antagonistic atmosphere of enervated and sensuous 
Italian taste. Morlacchi, the Italian capellmeister at Dresden, was 
in favour with the public, and, what was there of far more importance, 
with the court. A man of but average musical talent, he was an 
accomplished courtier, who, with the aid of his ally Count Einsiedel, 
had no difficulty in triumphing over the transparent candour of the 
single-minded German enthusiast, who looked on his art as a gift to be 
exercised with the noblest aim and purest intention, and not as a means 
of mere amusement offered for court-favour. Whatever levities Weber’s 
juvenile life may have exhibited (and they were amply atoned for by 
his after-career), he never trifled with his occupation—his sense of 
duty, whether it were in the composition of his own works, or in direct- 
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ing the perform ance of those of other masters, was that of a high moral 
obligation. Thus he writes to his future wife on his arrival at Dres- 
den: “It was with the strangest feelings that I drove down the moun- 
tain-side, and saw lying before me the city, within the walls of which a 
life’s career is to be decided. May God give it his blessing! All that 
lies in my power to do shall be well and truly done.” 

At Dresden Weber was thrown into contact with Friedrich Kind, 
the dramatic poet, and the result was a recurrence to the former notion 
of a romantic opera on the subject of “ Der Freischiitz.” 

During the delay in Weber’s receipt of his permanent appointment 
at Dresden, a sudden offer was made to him of the capellmeistership at 
Berlin, his acceptance of which would have been of great advantage to 
his immediate interests, and probably even more so to his future pro- 
spects. He hesitated, however, from a feeling that he was bound in 
honour to the King of Saxony, and the opportunity was lost, leaving 
the conscientious Weber to accept the tardily-filled-up appointment to 
the Dresden court, and a consequent life of vexation and annoyance, 
which he would scarcely have met with in any other capital claiming 
to be a centre of intelligence and refinement. 

It was on November 4th, 1817, that Weber was married to Caroline 
Brandt, whose sympathetic companionship tended greatly to soothe and 
console him under the annoyances and mortifications to which he was 
constantly subjected by the ill-will of the rival capellmeister Morlacchi 
and his court-patron Count Einsiedel. Conducting the “ table-music” 
during the royal dinner, “ amidst the clattering of the plates and glasses 
and the chattering of the diners,” was probably not the greatest of 
Weber’s annoyances, since it was among the recognised duties of his 
office; but what a position for the immortal composer of “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” “ Euryanthe,” and “Oberon,” personally to superintend’ the 
music by which the Saxon monarch was lulled during his process of 
mastication and deglutition, the artistic refinements of the performance 
probably interrupted from time to time by regal demands for mustard, 
vinegar, or pepper, and such petty incidents of feeding-time! Let no 
one envy the position of a German capellmeister of past years. More 
mortifying still, however, was it for Weber to find obstacles thrown in 
the way of the performance of his “Sylvana” in his own locale. Such a 
process of ignoring him on his own ground had doubtless a serious effect 
on his susceptible nervous temperament. 

The drama of “ Preciosa,” for which Weber composed an overture 
and incidental music, having been produced before the “ Freischiitz,” it 
has been generally assumed to have preceded it as a composition. It 
was not so, however; the smaller work, although first performed, having 
been written immediately after the other. In both, as in all his stage- 
music, there is a strong infusion of that, powerful element of dramatic 
effect, local colour,—a quality in which Weber has surpassed all other 
composers. Both in individual characterisation and in that general 
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pervading tone which specially identifies the music with the particular 
subject to which it is allied, does Weber stand preéminent. Like the 
language which Shakespeare puts into the mouths of his characters, 
although fictitious, it carries with it an im press of reality which is one of 
the most powerful aids to dramatic illusion. Weber’s great dramatic 
career commenced with “Der Freischiitz,” his previous stage-works 
being merely tentative, while in this his genius manifested itself in all its 
intense individuality of romantic expression and national character. 

Opera, more than any other form of art, has always been liable to 
very capricious external influences. Its composite nature—a combina- 
tion of various arts—its dependence on the mixed taste and intelligence 
of a theatrical audience, subject dramatic music to a test that is by 
no means an invariable criterion of excellence. In the early period of 
opera, and even down to the middle of the last century, it literally de- 
served the censure implied in the witty French saying, that an opera 
was “a concert for which the drama was but the pretext”—a truth so 
neatly conveyed in this oft-quoted epigram as to justify any number of 
repetitions. The Italians, with whom opera originated, gave the tone 
to the dramatic composers of all other nations; and with the develop- 
ment of the vocal art and solo-singing, the display of individual excel- 
lence of voice and style became the chief object, rather than any general 
expression of dramatic sentiment and passion or individual character. 
Thus, in the operas of the early part of the last century, Italian, French, 
and German, similar roulades and florid passages will often be found 
applied to situations and emotions of the most opposite kind. The 
wrath of the tyrant, the sighs of the lover, are frequently trilled out in 
bravura passeges which are more like formal studies of execution than 
the free expression of sentiment or passion. The fact is that for a long 
period the Italian singing-master left the impress of his mechanical cul- 
tivation on dramatic expression in music. Even Handel, with all his 
genius, was not free from this influence in his operas, where the fre- 
quent presence of solfeggi is an effectual clog on the freedom with which 
stage-music should follow the sentiment of the scene. 

A wholesome reform was effected by that philosophic composer 
Gluck, who, after producing several operas in the conventional style 
of the period, became so impressed with a conviction of the unsound- 
ness of the school and the formalism that governed it, that he boldly 
departed from these precedents in those after-works which are ad- 
mirable examples of simple grandeur and classic dignity. Notwith- 
standing his German origin, however, Gluck’s music bears no distinct 
impress of his nationality, partly owing to his cosmopolitan experiences 
and the devotion of his best powers to the French opera-stage, and 
partly also to the fact that the German mind had not then (about the 
middle of last century) so fully asserted its greatest characteristics, as 
it was shortly destined to do, in that profound metaphysical vein of 
thought, the full development of which has since raised that people so 
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high in the intellectual scale. Neither was Gluck’s genius of that im- 
pulsive and spontaneous order to seize on the characteristic contrasts 
and varied colouring of the German romantic style. Mozart, with musical 
faculties perhaps never paralleled, and power sufficient to attain the 
highest ends of art, had been much subjected to softening Italian in- 
fluences, and to an active and exciting worldly life, the external impres- 
sions of which do not predispose to the sublime, seldom to the roman- 
tic. The rounded symmetry of beauty and the harmonious proportion 
of detail were essential principles of Mozart’s genius. Now, as Coleridge 
says, “ Beauty is an immediate presence; ... it is always one and 
tranquil; whereas the interesting always disturbs and is disturbed.” 
Mozart’s personality too is almost always apparent in his music ; hence 
in his operas, if we except perhaps the “ Seraglio,” there is seldom any 
trace of individual characterisation or local colour—but little difference, 
in fact, whether the scene be laid in Italy, Spain, or ancient Rome. 
Beethoven’s genius, as we have already said, was of that abstract order 
that soars beyond and above the realisms of theatrical effect. Not that 
sublimity necessarily implies coldness, for Beethoven’s music frequently 
expresses intense passion ; but it is like the vast and awful strife of the 
elements, rather than the contest of human feeling—as, for instance, 
in “ Fidelio,” where the music assigned to the villain Don Pizarro is 
worthier of a fallen angel than a tyrant of ordinary melodrama. Beeth- 
oven’s genius was of the highest epic order, and therefore his dramatic 
music rises superior to those shades of human and local characterisation 
which constitute the most powerful elements of stage-music ; features 
which Weber was destined to illustrate more thoroughly than any other 
master. 

In 1821 Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz” was produced at Berlin, and re- 
vealed, not only to his own country, but also to the universal world, 
an intensely representative German composer, with the additional attri- 
butes of a widely-diffused popularity. Unlike Beethoven, Weber seems 
to have derived many of his inspirations from the most ordinary sug- 
gestions of the outer world—the impressions of which, by some subtle 
mental process, sometimes produced a train of thought of a totally oppo- 
site character. We are told also that “his musical ideas came thickest 
upon him when the sight of outward objects was accompanied by the 
rolling of carriage-wheels.” The Laughing Chorus (in “ Der Freischiitz”), 
with the remarkable effect produced by the clashing of the two dissonant 
notes for female voices, we learn was suggested by the false intoning of 
the responses of the litany by some old women in the chapel-service. The 
music of the Wolf's Glen (the incantation-scene) “was conceived one 
morning as he drove to Pillnitz in a heavy fog, the changeful masses of 
which swept in multitudinous forms around his carriage.” Here we see 
the strong point of distinction between Weber and Beethoven, and con- 
sequently between the music of the two composers, since, as Buffon 
says, “le style est de Thomme.” Weber’s genius was intensely human, 
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vivid and rapid in its perceptions, and strongly attracted by the con- 
trasts and varieties of the external picturesque. Nobility and purity 
are its constant attributes; but the highest order of the ideal and the 
abstract he never attains. Beethoven, on the contrary, was one whose 
“soul was like a star and dwelt apart ;” solitude and self-communing 
were his sources of inspiration. He sought the external influences of 
country scenery; but they served with him only to increase that ten- 
dency to the infinite and the abstract which mounts ever upward to 
the sublime. All his music soars to this grand height,—even his opera 
“ Fidelio,” which is therefore proportionately undramatic, the sublime 
implying a high generalisation which surpasses all distinction of indi- 
vidual characterisation. The epic and the dramatic are two essen- 
tially different qualities. No characters can be more distinct in their 
individuality than Hamlet, Lear, and Othello; yet the grandest 
passages in the speeches of each merge into a general resemblance, 
because they approach the sublime, which rises superior to human 
characteristics. 

After the turmoil of war, which had so long disturbed the German 
mind, there was a growing disposition to welcome the productions of 
art; and when a fervid genius like Weber arose, combining in music of 
an entirely original stamp all the romance of supernaturalism with the 
force and dignity of the German character, expressed in strains at once 
melodious and noble—in startling contrast to the sensuous Italian 
melody, that had so long passed universally current—no wonder that 
“ Der Freischiitz” took immediate and strong hold of the German mind. 
The expression “ material sublime,” by which Coleridge so happily cha- 
racterises Schiller, may with equal truth be applied to Weber; especially 
too as the qualification conveyed by the first term so felicitously points 
out the distinction (generally overlooked) between the genius of Weber 
and that of Beethoven—the two, taken together, being the most repre- 
sentative composers of Germany in her double attribute (so frequently 
confused) of the romantic and the sublime. 

The next great step in Weber’s career was the production at Vienna, 
in 1823, of his heroic opera “ Euryanthe”—a work which received his 
most earnest care, and always stood highest in his own esteem. In 
better hands than those of the Frau von Chezy, the old French romance 
on which “Euryanthe” was founded (resembling in some points the 
story of Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline”) might have been wrought into an 
excellent opera-book; but the twistings and turnings, the alterations and 
substitutions which it received in the process of construction, resulted 
in leaving it a tangled piece of improbability, obscure in development 
and weak in interest. Still it served to excite Weber’s imagination to 
the composition of some of his noblest music. A tone of chivalric 
dignity and courtly grace breathes throughout this work; evincing, as 
in the “ Freischiitz,” but differently manifested, the very highest order 
of dramatic genius. How different the expression of Lysiart’s knightly 
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villany from that of the forester Caspar’s savage diabolism! how oppo- 
site the stately joyousness of court and camp in “ Euryanthe” from the 
exuberant geniality of forest-life in the “ Freischiitz”! What nobility 
and dignity reign throughout the music of Adolar! The whole opera 
is redolent of lance and pennon, banner and shield, and all the panoply 
of chivalric life. That the work was not at first successful at Vienna 
might have been partly due to the weakness of the book, but was pro- 
bably more owing to the unprepared state of the Viennese musical mind 
for the reception of such music. Beethoven’s “ Fidelio”—a work of far 
higher, although less dramatic character—was virtually a failure on its 
first production in 1805; since when Rossini had taken possession of 
musical Europe by his “ Tancredi” in 1812, and other succeeding works, 
the melodious sweetness of which, and their freedom from all reference 
to any deep or earnest principles of art, rendered him preéminent as 
the composer for the multitude—for that large class, both among the 
high and the low, which seeks no more from music than the idle gratifi- 
cation of the sensual ear, and does not desire to be troubled by an 
appeal to the imaginative faculties or the high principles of art. Much 
has Rossini to answer for, in proportion to his great natural gifts, for 
the musical corruption which he inaugurated ; and fortunate is it for 
the art, as for his permanent reputat‘on, that he has so nobly atoned 
for the frequent misuse of his genius in those few works which will reach 
posterity—notably by his culminating effort, “Guillaume Tell.” It is 
true Weber’s “ Freischiitz” had succeeded in Vienna, but rather from 
the supernatural interest of the drama and the nationality of the subject 
than from a thorough recognition of its musical merits. The vivacious 
and impressionable Viennese public, with its semi-southern character, 
was still powerfully spell-bound by the Rossini fascination, enhanced as 
it was by the finished singing of the greatest Italian artists. So great 
was the splendour of these material aids to Italian opera, that Weber 
could not but feel misgivings as to the success of his national music 
rendered by national artists. Thus he writes to his wife: “Oh, could 
but the Fodor sing my ‘ Euryanthe’! .. . I grow more angry with my 
Germans than with these Italians.” Again: “When it comes to such 
a pass that these confounded Italian artists please even me with their 
trumpery stuff, the devil must be in it.” Annoyances both great and 
small seem to have been Weber’s lot through life; not the least being 
those caused by the troublesome old poetess of his “ Euryanthe,” with 
her fussy self-importance and grumbling discontent. Her entrance into 
the crowded theatre on the first night of the new work, “a fat shabbily- 
dressed old woman,” elbowing her way and announcing herself in a loud 
voice as “the poetess,” amid the laughter and jeers of the house, was an 
inauspicious preparation for the commencement of a grand heroic opera. 
The work was performed several times with decreasing effect, until, on 
the eighth night, the theatre was nearly empty; and “after twenty 
representations it was withdrawn.” Nor did it for some years meet 
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with a better fate in any other part of Germany. Weber’s disappoint- 
ment was proportionately bitter at the small success of a work on which 
he had placed his greatest hopes. His health too, always radically un- 
sound, was now fast breaking up; he fell into a lethargic state of mental 
inactivity, accompanied by morbid presentiments, a thorough distaste 
for musical pursuits, with the painful and feverish anxiety to secure 
some provision for the wife and children with whom he felt he was not 
long to remain. It was at this juncture that Mr. Charles Kemble nego- 
tiated with Weber for the composition of an opera for Covent Garden 
Theatre; “ Faust” or “Oberon” being suggested, and the composer’s 
choice, as every one knows, falling on the latter. 

Never in the history of art was there a more remarkable instance of 
the exercise of healthy genius and imagination under mental depression 
and physical ailment than the production of “ Oberon,” with its com- 
poser’s conviction that the hand of death was already stretched out 
towards him. Yet no one of his works is more free from all signs of 
morbid feeling. “Oberon” is especially remarkable for the glowing 
radiant sunshine which illumines it throughout—the very antithesis of 
the “ Freischiitz,” where the hearty hunters’ gaiety is chequered by the 
lurid gloom of wild diablerie. With the instinct of high dramatic 
genius, Weber has imparted an oriental brightness and an aerial fairy 
grace to the “Oberon” music, as truly in keeping with its subject as 
the very opposite qualities which he has impressed on his “ Freischiitz.” 
It was with difficulty that he roused himself sufficiently from his 
depression to commence the composition of “ Oberon,” for the com- 
pletion. of which indeed his remaining span of life was barely sufficient. 
“ All the light and life and freshness and geniality of the work gushed 
forth from the brain of a weak, sick, bowed-down, irritated man, who 
was shattered by an incessant cough; who sat at his work-table wrapped 
up in furs, with his swollen feet in wadded velvet boots, and yet shivered 
with cold in his heated room, as though the genius which created all 
had nothing in common with the poor suffering body.” 

In proof of his own conviction as to his dangerous condition, it is 
sufficient to quote his reply to an inquiry as to “how he was.” “ How 
I am?” he answered his friend Holtei. “Bless the man, I have got 
nothing but a galloping consumption; that’s all.” And again, when 
questioned as to his fitness for the journey to London: “ Whether I can 
or no, I must. Money must be made for my family—money, man! I 
am going to London to die there! Not a word: I know it as well as 
you.” <A passing gratification was afforded him by the success of his 
“ Euryanthe,” in December 1825, at Berlin, where he had gained public 
favour in spite of the intrigues and opposition of his envious rival 
Spontini—an adept in acquiring court influence, and using it for his 
own advancement. 

Of Weber’s conscientious care, scrupulous attention to detail, and 
sound art-judgment, his correspondence with Kemble and Mr. Planché, 
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with his remarks on the construction and details of the book of “ Oberon,” 
afford interesting evidence. 

It was on the 7th of February 1826 that Weber bade farewell to 
his wife and children, and quitted a home to which he was never 
to return. His wife’s presentiment must have been strong, for the 
shutting of the carriage-door to draw forth the exclamation, “It is his 
coffin I heard close upon him!” Not yet, however, is the end; the 
noble spirit within that wasting frame has not shed its last rays,— 
another precious work has to be given to the world of art, and its pro- 
ceeds (a poor 500/.) treasured up for the dear ones at home. The fin- 
ishing touches have still to be put to “Oberon,” and the drudgery of 
rehearsing it to be undergone. To all this arduous labour that emaci- 
ated man was stimulated by the impulses of genius and the energies of 
a strong will directed to a high and noble purpose, which, thoroughly 
fulfilled, should lead to peaceful death, followed by the lasting fame 
due to a great and noble artist, and the respectful remembrance belong- 
ing to an "Upright honourable man. 

As the guest of Sir George Smart, Weber was fortunate in the com- 
panionship of an estimable and amiable man, and in finding all the 
comforts of a home. 

Several years before Weber's arrival in London, he had become 
famous by his “Der Freischiitz,” the melodies of which were to be 
heard among all classes, from the highest to the lowest. His new opera, 
composed expressly for the English stage, was consequently looked for- 
ward to with great expectation; indeed, the popularity of the “ Frei- 
schiitz” became a source of positive annoyance to its composer, who was 
literally persecuted by his own melodies. 

On the 12th of April 1826 “ Oberon” was produced at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre with all the demonstrations of the greatest success; but, 
as in the case of “ Euryanthe,” its attraction gradually dwindled, until 
it fell into comparative obscurity, in which it rested until revived at 
her Majesty’s Theatre two years since. 

* Oberon” is another example of the oft-repeated error of assuming 
that a subject of strong poetical interest is therefore fit for stage adap- 
tation—an error frequently made both by composers and operatic poets. 
The very essentials of theatrical success are, a story of stirring and 
intelligible interest and strong dramatic contrasts of characterisation; 
in both which respects “Oberon” is especially deficient. From similar 
defects some of the finest music extant is lost to the stage, success 
with a theatrical audience depending far more on the realism of dra- 
matic action than the recondite beauty of musical expression. The pro- 
duction of “ Oberon” and the conducting of concerts, which made part 
of Weber's English engagement, eduadel his small remnant of life; 
his contract fulfilled w ith that conscientiousness which distinguished 
him through life, his only anxiety was to behold his family and his 
home once more. “Go, go,” said he, in answer to the proffer of medi- 
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cine; “no doctor’s tinkering can help me now. The machine is shat- 
tered; but oh, would but God in His mercy grant that it might hold 
together till I could embrace my Lina and my boys once more!” This 
was not to be; his bond was not yet cancelled; more representations of 
“Oberon” were to be superintended by him, according to contract, in 
order that he might reap the pitiful harvest which he was to garner for 
those he was soon to leave for ever. 

At length he is free,—all the conditions of his engagement are ful- 
filled,—and now dreams of home are indulged in, and he writes to his 
wife to receive him alone. “Let no one disturb my joy of looking 
again upon my wife,-my children—my dearest and my best..... 
Thank God, the end of all is fast approaching.” His departure for 
Germany was fixed for the 6th of June. On the evening of the 4th 
he retired to that bed in which, on the morning of the 5th, he was 
found a corpse. He was buried on the 21st of June with much cere- 
mony at the Roman Catholic chapel, Moorfields; his remains being 
afterwards (in 1844) transported to Dresden, where his memory has 
received the homage which was denied to him during his living pre- 
sence. England may congratulate herself on having instigated the 
composition of his last work, “ Oberon,” poorly as she remunerated the 
composer ; and while sympathising with his sufferings, we may yet be 
proud that for us such music was 

. S ° * as “wrought 
By the pale German with melodious pain ; 

He who, in blissful agony of thought, 

Wrung from the o’er-tasked labour of his brain 

Such dreams as fill the heart and thrill the vein.” 


H. J. L. 
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Patents and Patenters. 


Few people have the least idea of the amount of business done in the 
unobtrusive suite of rooms called the Patent Office in Southampton 
Buildings, near Chancery Lane. This temple of invention is a veritable 
and everlasting California to the revenue. On its altar inventive genius 
deposits annually considerably more than 100,000. At the end of the 
present year the surplus of successive years will be more than 200,000/. 
The stamp-duties on patents yield to the exchequer 20,0007. per annum. 
The office-fees paid by inventors amount to 91,0007. After paying the 
very liberal expenses of the Patent Office out of this prodigious income, 
44,000/. remains; and this is the annual saving or profit which has 
accumulated to the above figure—200,000/. 

The subject is thus naturally interesting; and we propose to lay 
before our readers the prominent details of this curiosity-shop, not 
doubting that many of the facts will prove as startling as any disclosures 
not positively “awful.” 

The first thing that strikes us is the lirge sum of money positively 
thrown away at this flourishing pool by inventors. Over 3000 petitions 
for letters-patent are sent in annually—perhaps thirty a-day; but more 
than 800 of these petitioners fail to give notice of intention to proceed 
with their patents, and thereby lose collectively 4,000/., which they have 
paid in fees; and about 200 more fall off before the actual sealing of 
the letters-patent. It has been found that, on the average, the 3000 
petitions for patents fall away to about 2000 patents actually sealed ; 
and of these 2000, not more than 550 survive the first period of three 
years—that is, 1450 patentees yearly refuse to pay the additional sum 
of 50/. each, which is necessary for carrying on their patent beyond the 
third year. The result seems to be that out of the 3000 petitions for 
letters-patent, there will only be about 100 patents destined to survive 
more than seven years, although, as we shall presently see, the law 
extends the privilege to double that period—if the fees be paid. 

The next fact that somewhat startles us is the prodigious cost of 
working the system and keeping up this temple of invention ; indeed it 
reminds us of the other old temples of Babylon the Great and other 
Pagan cities, wherein it is said that the priests drove a rattling trade 
with the infatuation of their votaries. We have stated that the gross 
income of the Patent Office is over 91,0007. per annum, that it pays 
20,2007. to the exchequer for stamps, and that the grand surplus is 
44,0007; consequently the cost of the establishment or the sum “ appro- 
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priated” in the management is not less than 26,8007. The question 
naturally arises, What amount of work is required and secured to coun- 
tenance this enormous remuneration or other outlay? The Commis- 
sioners are obliged to pay fees to the law-officers and their clerks, and 
compensations to displaced clerks. The most glaring impropriety at 
present, however, is the payment, out of the proceeds of patents, of 
about 8,000/. a-year to the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General. 
These otherwise well-paid functionaries, besides emoluments in other 
quarters, obtain at present about 4,000/. a-year each in patent fees; and 
the chief clerk to each of them carries off a further sum of 4007. 

One of the curious minor items every year in the Commissioners’ 
balance-sheet is about 140/. for wax for sealing the letters-patent ; and 
another is about 90/. for tin boxes to contain these seals. Those who 
have not seen letters-patent would be somewhat surprised to find that 
each patent is obliged to carry about with it a large yellowish seal three 
or four inches in diameter, enclosed in a flat circular tin-box to prevent 
it from breaking, and fastened to the parchment by tapes or ribbons. 

As far as the positive utility of the institution is concerned, it is 
impossible to form too high an opinion of the labours of the Commis- 
sioners. They have printed and published all the old specifications— 
that is, from the earliest date to the first of October 1852, which are 
called the o/d patents. In order to render their labours as speedily 
useful as possible, they printed all the specifications relating to certain 
subjects which are likely at the present time to attract the attention 
of inventors. They were ready to oblige all departments of inquiry. 
The Secretary of State for War applied to them for a series relating to 
all the patents for fire-arms and warlike materials. They caused the 
whole patent-list to be examined; they picked out all those relating to 
cannon, mortars, muskets, rifles, pistols, revolvers, shot, shell, cartridges, 
gunpowder, percussion-caps, fuses, &c.; and they printed these in uniform 
style. It is somewhat startling to find that even at the small price 
charged for each document—a few pence, mostly—the whole of this 
curious collection costs 9/. 18s. 64d. per copy, beginning with the year 
1718 and ending with our times. This set of printed specifications 
shows how much ingenuity had been employed in this murderous 
direction; it smells strongly of gunpowder, and is not a pleasant mass 
to wade through, excepting to those who are interested in the art of 
killing their fellow-creatures. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department also required the 
aid of the Commissioners of Patents; he requested them to print two 
series relating to certain matters which occasionally came under the 
control of that department—one concerning smoke-consumption, and 
the other relating to the manufacture of draining-tiles for sanitary and 
agricultural purposes. This was done. 

Thirdly, the Admiralty, deeply interested in all that concerns screw- 
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propellers for steam-ships, applied for printed copies of the specifica- 
tions of all patents bearing on that matter; and to this appeal the Com- 
missioners responded as readily as to the others; for they were ready to 
print any specifications for any person or department—the Commis- 
sioners paying for the letter-press and paper—the applicant paying for 
the lithographing and colouring of the drawings; or the applicant pay- 
ing for the letter-press and paper if there were no drawings. 

But this sort of half-and-half method seemed unworthy of our en- 
terprising Commissioners. They at length undertook, without special 
request from any one, and on their own resources, to print the specifica- 
tions of all the patents ever granted in this country. These patents—from 
1711 to 1852—amount in number to about 13,000; and it has been the 
work of several years to print them all. The great work of printing 
was commenced in 1853, and finished in 1858; and the whole fills many 
hundred quarto volumes, with the lithographed plates bound in separate 
folio volumes. The expense of this gigantic undertaking was 92,000/. 
for paper, printing, and lithographing. How many copies the Commis- 
sioners have ventured to print off we are not exactly aware; but even 
one copy would form a respectable library in point of extent. Of the 
modern patents—since October 1852—it is customary to print off 250 
copies. About thirty of these average-sized patents form a goodly 
volume; and as there are about 2000 speeifications every year, it follows 
that the printed specifications of the patents granted in the thirteen 
years from October 1852 to October 1865 fill over 860 volumes. The 
13,000 old patents, with the 26,000 granted under the new law, make 
an aggregate of 39,000 patent rights to invention—involving an amount 
of brain-work not easy to conceive. 

But the Commissioners did not stop there. They undertook the 
formidable task of indexing all these patents, and admirably has it been 
done. These indexes are of three kinds—chronological, alphabetical, 
and subject-matter. In the Chronological Index all the patents are re- 
corded in the order in which the original documents were sealed, giving 
the date, the patentee’s name, and a few lines to describe briefly the 
object of the invention. This index, in two stout octavo volumes, sells 
for 30s. The Alphabetical Index gives all the patentees’ names from A 
to Z, with the dates of their patents, and a few words descriptive of 
each invention. This forms one volume, price 20s. But an inventor 
may not care either for the dates of the inventions or the names of the 
inventors, wishing only to know how many and what patents have been 
granted in relation to a particular branch of industry; for instance, to 
stocking-weaving, or to watch-making, to steam-engines, to gutta-percha, 
screw-propellers, boots, stays, in fine, to crinoline, or any other of the 
numerous matters which patentees take under their protection. It is 
to meet the wants of such persons that the Subject-Matter Index has 
been prepared. As if to carry this indexing process to the utmost verge 
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of usefulness, Mr. Woodcroft has added another, a Reference Index of 
Paients, giving the number of the patent, the name of the patentee, and 
the name of the office in which the specification was enrolled, together 
with minute references to any books or periodicals wherein specifica- 
tions, law-proceedings, and other matters connected with the patent 
have been noticed or reported. Such are the admirable Indexes of the 
Patent Office; and if they are expensive to buy (owing to the great 
labour of their production), we may observe that an inventor need not 
purchase them, as he can consult them at certain libraries, which we 
shall presently name, as well as at the Patent Office, without the pay- 
ment of any fee. 

Not satisfied with affording even these immense aids to inventors, 
the Commissioners, or rather their Superintendent of Specifications, 
employed competent persons to classify all the patents, old and new, 
and to make brief but useful extracts from them, not in the clumsy 
and often obscure language of the patentees, whose object it used to be 
to mystify the public by their descriptions, but such as any man may 
understand, and form some idea of the nature of the processes or 
machines to which the patents relate. These extracts form small books 
of 12mo size; and as each is limited to inventions of one class only, they 
can be sold at prices sufficiently moderate to enable the humblest in- 
ventor to examine for himself whether his invention has been previously 
patented or not. At the foot of each abstract are given references to 
notices of the invention in scientific and other works, and to the reports 
of law-proceedings for infringements, &c. 

Some curious facts come out of these publications. Thus, we find 
that the earliest patent noticed for marine propulsion comes under date 
1618; tile-making, 1619; iron manufacture, 1621; watches and clocks, 
1661; paper and pasteboard, 1665; aids to locomotion, 1691; preserva- 
tion of food, 1691; and so on. Again, we are struck with the numerous 
patents on some particular subject. Thus, we find no less than 370 
patents for paper and pasteboard; 500 for the manufacture of iron; 
580 for printing; 650 for fire-arms and weapons; 950 for marine pro- 
pulsion ; and no less than 1500 for dyeing, bleaching, and calico- 
printing. 

Lastly, by way of further aid to inventors, we have the Commission- 
ers of Patents’ Journal, published twice a-week, price 2d., consisting of 
from eight to sixteen pages octavo, filled with all the current news re- 
lating to patents, foreign as well as English. 

Copies of all the printed specifications, old and new, and of nearly 
all other printed works, are sent to the British Museum, to the Society 
of Arts, to four universities or colleges, to twenty government-offices, to 
the free libraries of seventy-six towns in the United Kingdom, to the 
governing authorities of twenty-four colonies or colonial towns, and to 
twenty-one foreign governments. There is scarcely a large and im- 
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portant manufacturing town in the United Kingdom without its copy 
of these useful works; and the Commissioners always attach to the gift 
a condition that the printed specifications shall be rendered as widely 
available as possible to the general inhabitants of atown. There is 
reason to believe that this fact is much less known than it ought to be 
to the cotton-workers of Lancashire, to the woollen- and flax-workers of 
Yorkshire, to the metal-workers of Birmingham, to the cutlers of Shef- 
field, to the furnace- and foundry-men of Staffordshire and South Wales, 
to the copper- and tin-miners of Cornwall, to the metal-smelters of Swan- 
sea, to the stockingers and lace-makers of Nottingham and Leicester, 
and to many others engaged in large departments of manufacturing 
industry in particular districts. As observed by Mr. Dodd, if the 
masters attended to the past history of patents, they might avoid 
knocking their heads against something which renders their inventions 
valueless; whilst humble workmen, by dipping into the old specifica- 
tions in such of the free libraries as are open in the evening after work- 
hours, might perchance open a vein which would lead to their own ad- 
vancement. 

Attached to the establishment is a Library—not very large, for 
the catalogue barely contains 2000 entries—but large in reference to 
the special character of the books, relating to all matters pertaining 
to the manufacturing arts, and which has received contributions from 
various public sources, and the governments of France, Austria, Prussia, 
the United States, &c. Even now it is one of the best libraries of the 
kind in existence; and as nearly all the technological periodicals of 
England, France, Italy, Germany, and America are regularly purchased, 
it will every year become more and more complete. It is a free library, 
free to all the world—that is, free to as many persons as can pack into 
a very small and unsuitable apartment—the Reading-room of the Patent 
Office. 

The Commissioners have a J/useum, consisting of various and curious 
models of inventions, mechanical drawings, lithographs, and paintings, 
showing the details of certain pieces of mechanism, such as Whitworth’s 
beautiful machines, Rogers’s anchors, Wivell’s fire-escapes, Symington’s 
marine engines, Watt’s steam-engine, &c. There is a model of Sir 
Samuel Morland’s counting-machine, invented in 1666, James Watt’s 
own original model of the steam-engine which he patented in 1769, and 
William Symington’s model of his parent engine of steam-navigation. 
There are specimens of various kinds of manufacture or preparations 
—leather-cloth ; head-ornaments for ladies, made of the fibres of the 
abaca-plant, and warranted to be cleaner and lighter than similar orna- 
ments made of hair; a wonderful folding-umbrella, which can be easily 
hidden away in a coat-pocket; a leg of mutton and a rib of beef, show- 
ing how the articles may be preserved for long voyages; finally, a re- 
versible stocking, the advantage of which we are at a loss to conceive, 
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unless the patentee intends to suggest the propriety of keeping the feet 
well-washed and clean, instead of the stocking. There also we may see 
the portraits of inventors—Watt, Boulton, Symington, Napier, Nasmyth, 
Cartwright, Peel, and a phalanx of other worthies. Such is the Com- 
missioners of Patents’ Museum at South Kensington; and like the library 
and reading-room at Southampton Buildings, it is rendered as con- 
venient to the public as present means can possibly make it. The 
admission is free. 

Having thus endeavoured to give the reader some idea of the esta- 
blishment, we now proceed to describe the process of obtaining Lefters- 
Patent for the security of inventions. The Patent Law Amendment 
Act. of 1852 places the management under eight ex-officio legal func- 
tionaries—the Lord-Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, the Lord-Advocate, the Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General for Ireland. 
Practically, however, an inventor has only to do with the single official 
whom he finds at the office always ready to take in the formal documents, 
which must always be accompanied by a fee. 

As very plain printed instructions how to proceed are supplied 
gratis at the office, the would-be patentee may manage the matter 
himself; but it will be better for him to obtain the services of one of 
those barristers or chamber-counsel who have made patent-law a de- 
partment of special study. 

The first step is a Petition for Letters-Patent. As this must be 
written on paper of a certain prescribed size, with a certain width of 
margin, the forms are kept prepared at an office in the vicinity of the 
establishment, and are supplied on payment of the stamp-fee of 51, 
which is the first outlay in the procedure. In this petition the in- 
ventor states to her Majesty the Queen that he “is in possession of an 
invention for [whatever it may be], which invention he believes will be 
of great public utility; that he is the true and first inventor thereof ; 
and that the same is not in use by any other person or persons, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief ;” and on these grounds he prays her 
Majesty to grant him a protective-patent for fourteen years, in order 
that he may reap the advantage of his invention. This constitutes the 
petition and declaration; and they are accompanied by another instru- 
ment, called “ The Provisional Specification,” which describes the nature 
of the invention. Such is patent-step the first, backed with a fee of 57. 

The applicant is then informed that he may apply in a certain num- 
ber of days to hear the result. In the mean time, however, by way of 
legal fiction, the Queen is supposed to ask the assistance of her two 
officers (the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General), in order that 
the averments and the prayer of the petition, &c. may undergo proper 
examination. The law-officer should ascertain whether the provisional 
specification clearly describes the invention; and he may, if necessary, 
call in the aid of practical persons for the examination, whose services 
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must be paid for by the applicant. But in practice the examination is 
little more than a mere form: the learned functionary makes a cer- 
tificate, and this is filed at the Great-Seal Office. By this process the 
invention is said to be “ provisionally protected.” The provisional pro- 
tection is advertised, in order to warn off other inventors from that par- 
ticular subject. It remains in force for six months. During that time 
the inventor may publicly show his invention without danger of its 
being purloined with impunity. 

At any time, however, after the grant of provisional protection, the 
inventor may give notice of his éntention to proceed, provided it is within 
the six months. With this notice he pays fee the second—another 5/. 
Thereupon the Commissioners advertise the fact, in order that any per- 
son having an interest in opposing the grant of letters-patent may be 
able, within a certain period, to lodge particulars in writing of their 
objection, and be heard in support of them. When the time has ex- 
pired for sending in such objections, the original specification and the 
objections (if any) are submitted to the same law-oflicer as before, who 
has the power of a judge in deciding between the inventor and the ob- 
jector, and may order either party to pay for the expense of any inquiry 
into the matter. Ifall turns out to be satisfactory—and it is very 
seldom that any opposition is made—the law-officer causes a warrant to 
be issued for the “sealing” or grant of the letters-patent; with, however, 
the significant intimation that it is “entirely at the hazard of the in- 
ventor whether the said invention is new or will have the desired suc- 
cess.” 

The Letlers-Paient are a very verbose and unreadable parchment- 
document, formally signed and countersigned, and finally decorated with 
the enormous seal before alluded to, the impression being taken in yellow 
wax from the Great Seal of Queen Victoria. Of course this wax is a very 
essential part of the patentee’s security. This sealing must be applied 
for within three months of the issue of the warrant, otherwise the inven- 
tor loses his privilege. There must be a final specification drawn up, con- 
taining a more detailed description of the invention than was given in the 
provisional specification; and this new document is filed in the Great- 
Seal Patent Office, together with two copies of the drawings, if any. Of 
course all this is not done without fees: 5/. must be paid for the war- 
rant, 5/. for the sealing, and 5/. for the filing. Thus the determined 
inventor has swamped 25/. in stamps and fees, besides contingent ex- 
penses to his agent or solicitor, which may bring it up to about as 
much again, if not more, in most cases. However, the inventor may 
now proceed with his invention, which is “ protected” for the space of 
three years. 

Should the success of the invention not equal his expectations, he 
may abandon his patent at the end of that period ; but if he resolves to 
retain it, he must, at or before such expiration, pay a sum of 501, which 
secures his patent for a further period of four years. At the end of this 
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period also he may abandon his patent, or secure it for a further term 
of seven years by the payment of a further sum of 1007. Thus, if he 
secures his patent for the whole prescribed period of fourteen years, he 
pays for the privilege the sum of 175/.; this is divided into 140/. for 
fees and 35/. for stamps—with which division, however, the inventor is 
not concerned. To sum up: the provisional protection may be secured 
for six months by the payment of 5/. in fees ; the sole use for ‘hree years, 
by that of 25/.; for seven years, by that of 75/.; and for fourteen years, 
by that of 175/.,—the inventor being at liberty at each stage of de- 
ciding whether or not he will advance to the next. 

If at the end of fourteen years his profits have been inadequate, he 
may petition the Crown for an extension of the term of his patent. He 
employs counsel to advocate his cause ; but as other parties in the same 
line of business, and the public in general, have some interest in the 
cession of any patent-right in the particular production, the law-officers 
of the Crown are present to watch the case closely. 

The course of patents—if at all successful—very rarely runs smooth. 
Fair and foul ingenuity is ever ready to poach upon its domain; and 
the great uncertainty of law favours every kind of machination against 
the interests of an unlucky inventor who has wasted immense labour 
and sums of money on his hobby. First and foremost, however, there 
is the all-important specification. As before stated, its object is to put 
the public in the full possession of the inventor’s secret, so that any 
person may be in a condition to avail himself of it when the period of 
exclusive privilege has expired. Now, in order to prevent this object 
from being defeated by an evasive or careless description of the process, 
the proviso in question is construed with great strictness by the courts 
of law; and it is held to be infringed, and the letters-patent to be 
consequently void, whenever the specification is in any part of it ma- 
terially false or defective. 

The principal rules on this subject are as follows : In describing’ the 
nature of the invention, the specification must, in the first. place, corre- 
spond with the title of the patent; for its object is to set forth with 
more particularity the subject already indicated in the patent itself; 
and if one thing be claimed by the patent and another by the specifi- 
cation, the grant is void. It is also objectionable in the specification if 
it should cover too much; that is, include in its claim of new invention 
any thing which in fact has been already known and practised; and 
therefore, if the entire article for which the patent has been taken out 
comprises some known process in connection with others that are new, 
the claim should be carefully made in such form as to apply to the 
latter only, and to disclaim the former ; or, if the combination of several 
known things happen to be the only novelty, it is to the combination 
only that the claim should be pointed. 

As to the description of the manner of performance or production, 
the general rule is, that it should be such as to enable workmen or 
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other qualified persons of ordinary skill to make the patent article at 
the expiration of the term, by simply following the directions given, 
without necessarily reverting to contrivances of their own. Moreover, 
we may observe that no circumstance can be safely passed over in this 
description which is advantageous—whether absolutely essential or not 
—in the conduct of the process; and that if several methods are stated, 
the specification will be defective if any of them be found to fail in 
effecting the promised result. One of the most remarkable instances of 
this defect—which would not be tolerated at the present time—was that 
of the patent medicine, called James’s Powder by the “ inventor,” Dr. 
Robert James, in the last century. The fame that he might otherwise 
have acquired—for he was a man of considerable professional skill, and 
a voluminous medical writer—was tarnished by his patenting his “ fever 
powders,” and still more by his falsifying the specification to such an 
extent as to render it impossible to prepare the powder from his direc- 
tions. Hence, the compound powder of antimony has been substituted 
for it in the British pharmacopoeias. 

A few instances of patents lost by their defective titles may be inter- 
esting. In one case the subject of the patent was a hair-brush, in which 
the hairs were of unequal length. In the title it was described as a 
“tapering brush,” which was considered as intended to mislead the 
public, as not being a description of the subject of the patent; and it 
was annulled accordingly. A patent was for a certain lamp; but the 
title called it an “Improved Method of Lighting Cities, Towns, and 
Villages.” The patent in this case was held to be void because the 
specification only described a new lamp, and not an “improved method 
of lighting” at all; and it was also objected that, as it was equally 
applicable to lighthouses, harbours, shipping, &c., the title was other- 
wise imperfect. If the title had been for an “improved lamp,” or an 
“improvement on lamps,” the patent would have been valid. A patent 
set'forth in its title a “New Mode of Drying and Preparing Malt,” 
whereas the specification described a method of reburning malt, which 
had already been made, so as to produce a colouring-matter for beer and 
other liquors. Now it is evident that if any one had intended to take 
out a patent for producing colouring-matter, he would never have col- 
lected from this title that the patent was likely to interfere with his inven- 
tion. 

Patentees sometimes render their patents invalid by claiming too 
much, as before observed: thus, after describing one substance or pro- 
cess which will answer a certain purpose, they often conclude with some 
such expression as, “or any other fit and proper means.” Thus, in the 
specification of a machine for drying paper by passing it against heated 
rollers, by means of an endless fabric, the inventor, after describing one 
kind of fabric—the only one, in fact, which he had used—went on to 
say that any other fit and proper material might be used. Now, if he 
used any other means of effecting his object, such means should have 
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been distinctly described. This alone rendered his specification incom- 
plete; but besides this, it was proved that no other fabric would answer 
the purpose, or rather that no other was known; and the patent was 
annulled accordingly. 

These are not the only shoals on which patentees may split and sink. 
A cunning interloper may make his appearance. Some clever fellow in 
the same line of business may adopt their method and profit by the 
invention. Forthwith the exasperated and injured patentee threatens 
legal proceedings. The offender laughs atthe threat. Nothing remains 
for the patentee but to apply for an injunction in a Court of Equity—at 
no small cost—to check the dishonest infringement. Alas! it turns out 
that he has been too fast with his invention; for to his astonishment 
and vexation he finds that his method is not new; his opponent has 
been hunting through all the specifications, which he can easily do at 
present, and finds that amethod almost exactly similar had been patented 
by another person twenty years before. The interloper is triumphant; 
for the injunction is refused, and his patent becomes valueless. 

On the other hand, of course the law-courts will not only restrain 
infringements of patents, but also give damages for the same, provided 
the case be clearly made out, and compel the delinquent to account for 
the profits which he may have already derived from the sale of the article. 
Penalties also are imposed upon persons who without license use the 
name, stamp, or mark of the patentee. 

An action or suit for infringement of patent may be successfully 
resisted, not only on the ground that no infringement has in fact taken 
place, but that the patent is void, from the fact either that the article is 
not a fit subject for a patent, or that the patentee is not the first in- 
ventor, or that the specification is insufficient, as before stated. Nor is 
this the only method of defeating the claims of patentees; for whether 
there be any complaints of infringement or not, it is competent for the 
Queen, or any subject of the realm in the Queen’s name, by leave of the 
Attorney-General, to institute a proceeding, called scire facias, for the 
formal impeachment of the patent; upon which, if the patent be found 
open to any of the objections above enumerated, or to any other suf- 
ficient legal exception, it will be cancelled. 

It is proper to state that if any error be discovered in the title or 
specification of a patent, the patentee or his assigns may rectify it 
for the future by filing in the proper office in Chancery a disclaimer 
of any part of the title or specification, or a memorandum of any 
alteration therein that does not operate as an extension of the patent- 
right. Moreover, in the case where, after a patent has been granted 
to a person believing himself to be the first inventor, it is discovered 
that some other person had in fact preceded him in the use of the 
invention, though the article was, at the time of the grant, not gene- 
rally known to the public, the patentee or his assigns may petition 
her Majesty in Council for a new grant, or a confirmation of the exist- 
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ing one; and if the judicial committee of the Privy Council, upon in- 
vestigation of the case, report in his favour, such petition. may be 
granted. 

A vast deal of useless trouble, worry, and expense might be spared 
in the matter of patents, if people would only bear in mind, first, what 
is entitled to a patent, and next, whether the invention has the requi- 
site conditions. In the first place, the machine, operation, or substance 
produced, for which a patent is solicited, must be new to public use— 
either the original invention of the patentee, or imported by him and 
first made public here. In the second place, the subject of the in- 
vention must be useful to the public,—something applicable to the pro- 
duction of a vendible article, this being the construction put upon the 
words “new manufacture” in the statute of James I. The discovery 
of a philosophical principle is not considered entitled to such protection; 
such principle must be applied, and the manner of such application is a 
fit subject for a patent. Inventions entitled to patent may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 

1. “ A new combination of mechanical parts whereby a new machine 
is produced, though each of the parts separately be old and well-known. 

2. “An improvement on any machine whereby such machine is 
rendered capable of performing better or more beneficially. 

3. “When the vendible substance is the thing produced either by 
chemical or other processes, such as medicines or fabrics. 

4, “ Where an old substance is improved by some new working, the 
means of producing the improvement is in most cases patentable.” 

It must be admitted, however, that in the case of certain lucrative 
patents no amount of accuracy will necessarily secure a patentee from 
trouble, if his patent be in opposition to an existing patent held by 
moneyed and determined parties. Instances are known in which every 
invention in the least interfering with an existing patent is at once 
legally attacked and crushed out of existence, either by forced com- 
promise or the fear of law expenses. The fact is, that our patent- 
laws need great amendment; and nothing could prove this more 
pointedly than the present case of “ Betts’s Patent Metallic Capsule,” 
which promises an exuberant crop of ruinous lawsuits against a host 
of innocent tradesmen, and even the “consumers” of the article. 

The reader doubtless knows that bottles of spirits, &c. are pro- 
vided with a metallic cap over the cork or stopper. This “invention” 
is claimed by Mr. Betts, who, in his specification of the year 1849, 
describes it as consisting of two parts: first, the manufacture of a new 
material—lead in thin strips, coated on one or both of its surfaces with 
tin, the two metals being made to cohere by previous pressure exercised 
by a rolling-mill or other contrivance; and secondly, the manufacture 
of capsules from such materials. It appears, however, that in 1804 a 
patent was granted to one Thomas Dobbs for “plating or uniting lead 
with tin,” the plan pursued being that of pressing the two metals to- 
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gether, the conjoined plates or ingots being passed “ between the rollers 
of a flatting or rolling-mill with what is technically called a hard pinch, 
so as to make the metals cohere.” The object was to secure flexibility 
and cheapness by the lead, and “wholesomeness” in the use by means 
of the tin surface. 

In the existence of such a patent on the records, we might suppose 
that after the expiry of its term the process would become common 
property. But this is not the law. It appears that unless it can be 
shown that Dobbs actually exercised his privileges, it is just the same 
as if his patent had never existed. Dobbs is gone to his long account ; 
the users of his patent are not to be found; and so, according to our 
legal maxim, “if things do not appear, it is just the same as though 
they did not exist,’—de non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. Consequently Mr. Betts or any body else might appropriate the 
patent; and in effect it appears, according to the terms of the respec- 
tive specifications, that the claim of Mr. Betts’s patent in 1849 and that 
of Thomas Dobbs in 1804 are identical to all intents and purposes. 

It happened that in 1862 Mr. Betts obtained a renewal of his 
patent for five years longer, on the ground that, so far from having 
been benefited by his patent, he had actually been a loser, owing to the 
numberless lawsuits in which he had been engaged in defence of his 
patent-rights. In fact, Mr. Betts estimates his losses in the matter of 
his capsule at the astounding figure of 30,000/, and his law expenses 
thereanent at 50,000/.! Think of 80,000/. being swamped for the sake 
of a bottle-cap, which is by no means more indispensable to a bottle than 
a nightcap is to the human biped! 

Enough, surely, in this short history of Betts’s metallic capsule “ to 
point a moral and adorn a tale.” But “the best of the joke” is to come. 
The litigious warfare of its past will have been nothing to that of its 
future. In the words ofa contemporary, Mr. Betts has so triumphantly 
vindicated his rights, that the whole trade of the kingdom quivers mag- 
netically at the sight of a piece of tin. 

Mr. Betts is determined to enforce his rights in his patent ; and woe 
to all infringers or invaders! A most magnificent crop of Chancery 
suits is springing up; and we know not how many heads lie aching 
all night through fear of what may ensue during the present term. 

When Mr. Betts’s patent expired in England, it also ran out in 
France; but French law allows of no renewal for a patent; conse- 
quently the tinning of lead is now an open process on the other side of 
the Channel, and our French neighbours are making millions of these 
capsules precisely as Mr. Betts makes them. French perfumery and 
other foreign liquids are imported with metallic capsules ; and goods of 
this kind have been supplied to retail dealers all over the kingdom. 
Rimmel’s toilet-vinegar is a case in point, as also Vichy water; besides 
which, many articles of English production—such as Price’s glycerine— 
have been capped with foreign capsules. 
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Now all this is in contravention of Mr. Betts’s patent-rights. Any 
retail dealer who happens to sell a bottle which bears one of these 
capsules is thereby liable to all the costs and annoyances of a suit in 
Chancery; and we may observe, it is by no means clear that the purchaser 
is exempt. 

At a recent meeting of chemists and druggists, perfumers, and 
patent-medicine vendors it was stated that Mr. Betts had filed about 
five-and-twenty bills in Chancery against as many unfortunate trades- 
men who had not the remotest idea of infringing his rights, and who 
cared no more about his patent capsules than they did about the paper 
in which their parcels were packed. In one instance it is alleged that 
a tradesman was asked for one of Rimmel’s toilet articles, which he did 
not happen to have in stock. To oblige his customer he obtained the 
article, and the result was a notice of a Chancery suit. But indeed the 
gravity of this capsule-matter to the trade may be inferred from the 
fact, publicly stated by Mr. Rimmel in his own case, that he had 
actually offered Mr. Betts 1000/. to stay proceedings, providing the 
exemption were extended to the retail purchasers whom he supplied ; 
but the offer was refused. 

Nobody can blame Mr. Betts for pursuing this course in defending 
his legal rights, especially if he has swamped 80,000/. in the specula- 
tion. The market has become inundated with capsules which are an 
infringement of his patent. It is hard, of course, that retail dealers 
should suffer; for there is nothing in the nature of the invention which 
enables a tradesman to know whether the capsule on a bottle is or is 
not an infringement of the patent. It may be tin, and therefore safe; 
or it may be lead tinned over, and therefore fraught with ruin, unless 
made by Mr. Betts, who would need a microscope to know his own, 
even if he could know it then. 

To sum up, it is impossible to say what other perils await the inno- 
cent vendors of various other articles, owing to the uncertainty of our 
patent-law. Ifthere be no infringement of a patent in a particular 
capsule, there may be in the cork; or if not in the cork, there may be 
in the material of the label, or in the device which is upon it, or in the 
method by which that device has been produced, or in the colouring- 
matter which illuminates the device; or if all these particulars are cor- 
rect, there may be piracy in the form of the bottle, or in the tinting of 
it, or in the mode of making it, All this is no exaggeration; and if 
this is thought to be merely a tradesman’s question, we beg to say it is 
something very'much more. Not only are great commercial interests 
at stake, including our international trade, but even the private con- 
sumer is not safe. It has been decided by the Lords Justices that “ it 
is immaterial whether the use of an article be active or passive.” Any 
gentleman who has capsuled ale or claret in his cellar must be careful 
how he exercises his hospitality, for all that appertains to this implac- 
able capsule is redolent of Chancery. If any thing could kill the patent- 
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laws, it would be found in the practical reductio ad absurdum which is 
now before us. 

In the mean time all must commiserate the luckless tradesmen who 
run the risk of getting entangled in the meshes of Mr. Betts’s Chancery 
web. We do so heartily; and therefore beg leave to suggest to them 
a most efficient substitute for the patent metallic capsule; namely, gela- 
dine applied precisely in the same way as sealing-wax or rosin—that is 
to say, in its melted condition, the top of the bottle being dipped into 
it. It is obvious that by repeated dippings after cooling any thickness 
of capsule may be effected. 

We must observe, however, that gelatine is too brittle when used 
alone; but fortunately science suggests a ready and effectual “alloy,” 
acting precisely like the lead of existing metallic capsules. This alloy 
is glycerine—that curious substance of which we may say that it is im- 
possible to decide to what purpose it may not be applied. The propor- 
tion in which it may be added to the melted gelatine, to give it plia- 
bility and toughness, is about one ounce and a half to the pound of the 
latter, well stirred in. 

Of course any colours may be given to these capsules, either for 
ornament or to distinguish readily the various liquids or other pre- 
parations. 

In hot climates there are voracious insects that attack and eat 
every thing—and of course they are fond of all animal matter—so that 
the gelatine-capsule will be endangered. But here again we are ready 
with the remedy. Bitter-aloes and other repellants may be added to 
the melted mass to secure this opportune rival from those tropical 
plagues, whilst it rescues its users from the worst of all plagues—the 
law, lawyers, and inexorable “ patent-rights.” 
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Book the Third. 
CHAPTER I. 
LADY BEAUPORT’S PLOT COLLAPSES, 


ArHouGH the flame of life, which at its best had been but a feeble 
flicker,—now brightened by a little gust of hope, now deadened by an 
access of despair,—had begun steadily to lessen in Lord Caterham’s 
breast, and although he felt, with that consciousness which never 
betrays, that his interest in this world, small though it had ever been, 
was daily growing smaller and smaller, he had determined to prevent 
the execution of one act which he knew would be terribly antagonistic 
to the welfare of one whom his heart held dearest. We, fighting the 
daily battle of life, going forth each morning to the encounter, re- 
turning each eve with certain fresh dints on our harness, fresh notches 
on our swords, and able, if we are not too fatigued, to reckon up the 
cost and the advantages gained by the day’s combat, are unable to 
appreciate the anxieties and heartburnings, the longings and the pa- 
tience of those whom we leave behind us as a corps de réserve, apparently 
inactive, but in reality partaking of all the worst of the combat without 
the excitement of sharing it. The conflict that was raging amongst 
the Beauport family was thoroughly patent to Caterham ; he saw the 
positions taken up by the contending parties, had his own shrewd 
opinion as to their being tenable or the reverse, calmly criticised the 
various points of strategy, and laid his plans accordingly. In this it 
was even an advantage to him that he was out of the din and the 
shouting and the turmoil of the battle; nobody thought of him, any 
more than any one in the middle of an action thinks of the minister in 
his office at home, by whom the despatches are written, and who in 
reality pulls the strings by which the man in scarlet uniform and gold- 
laced cocked-hat is guided, and to whom he is responsible. Lord 
Caterham was physically unfitted for the conduct of strategic opera- 
tions, but he was mentally qualified for the exercise of diplomacy 
in the highest degree; and diplomacy was required in the present 
juncture. 

In his solitary hours he had been accustomed to recalling his past 
life in all its apparently insignificant, but to him important ramifica- 
tions;—the red south wall is the world to the snail that has never 
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known other resting-place;—and in these days of illness and languor he 
reverted more and more to his old means of passing the time. <A dull 
retrospect—a weary going over and over again of solitude, depression, 
and pain. Thoughts long since forgotten rose again to the surface, as 
in the silence of the night he passed in review the petty incidents of 
his uneventful career. He recollected the burning shame which had first 
possessed him at the knowledge of his own deformity; the half envy, 
half wonder, with which he had gazed at other lads of his own age; 
the hope that had dawned upon him that his parents and friends might 
feel for him something of the special love with which Tiny Tim was 
regarded in that heartfullest of all stories, Zhe Christmas Carol. How 
that wondrous book had charmed him when, a boy of ten or twelve 
years old, he had first read it! how, long before it had been seen by 
either his father or mother, he had read and re-read, studied and wept 
over it! how he had, prompted by some mysterious feeling which 
he could not analyse, induced Lord Beauport to read it! and how 
he knew — intuitively somehow ; he was never told — that it had been 
shown to his mother! and how that Christmas-tide he had been treated 
with an amount of consideration and affection never before accorded to 
him ; had been indeed preferred to Lionel, greatly to that young gentle- 
man’s astonishment and disgust! It did not last long, that halcyon 
time; the spells of the romancer held the practical father and the 
fashionable mother in no very lengthened thrall; and when they were 
dissipated, there was merely a crippled, deformed, blighted lad as their 
eldest hope and the heir to their honours. Tiny Tim borne aloft on 
his capering father’s shoulders; Tiny Tim in his grave,—these were 
images to wring the heart not unpleasantly, and to fill the eyes with 
tears of which one was rather proud, as proof of how easily the heart 
was wrung; but for a handsome couple—one known as a beau garcon, 
the other as a beauty—to have to come down to the stern reality of 
having a cripple for their eldest son was any thing but agreeable. 
Untrusted—that was it. Never from his earliest days could he re- 
collect what it was to have trust reposed in him. He knew—he could 
not help knowing—how superior he was in ability and common-sense to 
any in that household; he knew that his father at least was perfectly 
aware of this; and yet that Lord Beauport could not disconnect the 
idea of bodily decrepitude and mental weakness; and therefore looked 
upon his eldest son as little more than a child in mind. As for Cater- 
ham’s mother, the want of any feeling in common between them, the 
utter absence of any maternal tenderness, the manifest distaste with 
which she regarded her eldest son, and the half-wearied, half-contemp- 
tuous manner in which she put aside the attempts he made towards 
a better understanding between them, had long since begun to tell upon 
him. There was a time when, smarting under his lifelong neglect, and 
overcome by the utter sense of desolation weighing him down, he had 
regarded his mother with a feeling bordering on aversion ; then her pre- 
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sence, occasionally bestowed upon him—always for her own purposes— 
awakened in him something very like disgust. But he had long since 
conquered that; he had long since argued himself out of that frame of 
mind. Self-commune had done its work ; the long, long days and nights 
of patient reflection and self-examination, aided by an inexplicable sense 
of an overhanging great change, had softened and subdued all that had 
been temporarily hard and harsh in Lord Caterham’s nature ; and there 
was no child, kneeling at its little bedside, whose “ God bless dear papa 
and mamma!” was more tenderly earnest than the blessing which the 
crippled man constantly invoked on his parents. 

He loved them in a grave, steady, reverential, dutiful way—loved 
them even with greater warmth, with more complete fondness than he 
had done for years; but his love never touched his instinct of justice— 
never warped his sense of what was right. He remembered how, years 
before, he had been present, a mere boy, sitting perched up in his wheel- 
chair, apparently forgotten in an obscure corner of his father’s study 
at Homershams, while Lord Beauport administered a terrific “wigging,” 
ending in threats of gaols and magistrates, to an unlucky wretch accused 
of poaching by the head-keeper; and he thoroughly well recollected 
how, when the man had been dismissed with a severe warning, he had 
talked to and argued with his father, first on the offence, and then on 
Lord Beauport’s administration of justice, with an air of grave and 
earnest wisdom which had amused his father exceedingly. He had held 
the same sentiments throughout his dreary life—he held them now. 
He knew that a plot was being formed by his mother to bring his 
brother Lionel back to England, with a view to his marriage with Annie 
Maurice, and he was determined that that plot should not succeed. 
Why? He had his reasons, as they had theirs. To his own heart 
he confessed that he loved Annie with all the depth of his soul; but 
that was not what prompted him in this matter. He should be far 
removed from the troubling before that; but he had his reason, and he 
should keep it to himself. They had not trusted in him, though they 
had been compelled to take allies from the outside —dear old Algy 
Barford, for instance—but they had not trusted him, and he would not 
reveal his secret. Was Lionel to marry Annie Maurice, eh? No; that 
should never be. He might not be there himself to prevent it; but he 
would leave behind him instructions with some one, which would—Ah! 
he had hit upon the some one at once,—Geoffrey Ludlow, Annie’s oldest 
and dearest friend, honest as the day, brave and selfless—not a clever 
business man perhaps, but one who, armed with what he could arm 
him with, must, with his sheer singleness of purpose, carry all before 
him. So far, so good; but there would bea first step which they would 
take perhaps before he could bring that weapon into play. His mother 
would contrive to get Lionel into the house, on his return, to live with 
them, so that he might have constant opportunities of access to Annie. 
That was a point in which, as he gleaned, she placed the greatest con- 
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fidence. If her Lionel had not lost all the fascinating qualities which 
had previously so distinguished him; if he preserved his looks and his 
address, this young girl—so inexperienced in the world’s ways, so warm- 
hearted and impressible—would have no choice but to succumb. 

Caterham would see about that at once. Lionel should never 
remain en permanence in that house again. Lady Beauport would 
object of course. She had, when she had set her mind upon an object, 
a steady perseverance in its accomplishment; but neither her patience 
nor her diplomacy were comparable to his, when he was equally re- 
solved, as she should find. No; on that point at least he was deter- 
mined. His darling, his treasure, should not even be compelled to run 
the gauntlet of such a sin-stained courtship as his brother Lionel’s must 
necessarily be. What might be awaiting her in the future, God alone 
knew: temptations innumerable; pursuit by fortune-hunters; all those 
trials which beset a girl who, besides being pretty and rich, has no blood- 
relative on whom to reckon for counsel and aid. He would do his best 
to remedy this deficiency; he would leave the fullest instructions, the 
warmest adjurations to good Geoffrey Ludlow—ah! what a pity it was 
that Ludlow’s wife was not more heartful and reliable!—and he would 
certainly place a veto upon the notion that Lionel, on his return, should 
become an inmate of the house. He knew that this must be done 
quickly, and he determined to take the first opportunity that presented 
itself. That opportunity was not long in coming; within tep days 
after Margaret’s fainting-fit, Lady Beauport paid her usual maternal 
visit, and Lord Caterham saw that his chance had arrived. 

There was an extra glow of geniality in Lady Beauport’s manner 
that morning, and the frosty peck which she had made at her son’s 
cheek had perhaps a trifle more warmth in it than usual. She 
seated herself instead of standing, as was her wont, and chatted plea- 
santly. 

“What is this I hear about your having a lady fainting in your 
room, Arthur?” said she, with one of her shiniest smiles. (What 
calumny they spread about enamel! Lady Beauport smiled perpe- 
tually, and her complexion never cracked in the slightest degree.) 
“You must not bring down scandal on our extremely proper house. 
She did faint, didn’t she?” 


“Oh, yes, mother, she did faint undoubtedly—went what you call 
regularly ‘ off,’ I believe.” 

“ Ah! so Stevens told Timpson. Well, sir, don’t you think that is 
reprehensible enough? A lady comes to call on a bachelor, and is 
discovered fainting! Why? Heaven only knows—”and her ladyship 
gave an unpleasantly knowing chuckle. 

“ Well, I must admit that no one knows, or ever will know why, 
save that the lady was probably over-fatigued, having only just recovered 


from a serious illness. But then, you know, the lady’s husband was 
with her, so that—” 
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“Oh, yes, I heard all about that. You are a most prudent swain, 
Caterham! The lady’s husband with her, indeed! Most prudent! 
You always remind me of the play—I don’t know what it’s called— 
something about a French milliner and a screen—” 

“<The School for Scandal,’ you mean?” 

“Very likely. I’ve forgotten the name, but I know I recollect see- 
ing Farren and Miss Foote and all of them in it. And I so often think 
of the two brothers: you so quiet and reserved, like one; and the other 
so rackety and buoyant, so full of high spirits and gaiety, like our 
Lionel. Ah me!” and Lady Beauport heaved a deep sigh and clasped 
her hands sadly in front of her. 

Caterham smiled—rather a sad dreary smile—as he said, “ Let us 
trust that quietude and reserve don’t always have the effect which they 
produced on the gentleman to whom you are alluding, mother. But I 
may as well let you know the real story of Mrs. Ludlow’s fainting-fit, 
which seems to have become rather warped in its journey. I had asked 
her husband to call upon me on a matter of business; and he foolishly 
brought her—only just out of her confinement—with him. The conse- 
quence was that, as we were talking, and she was looking through a 
book of photographs, she. fainted away.” 

“ Ay! I heard something of that sort. She must be a curious person 
to be so easily affected, or it was thoughtless of her husband to bring 
her ous in that state. He is an odd kind of man though, is he not? 
Absent, and that kind of thing?” 

“Ye-es; his heart is in his work, and he is generally thinking 
about it.” 

“So I had imagined. What odd people you know, Arthur! Your 
acquaintances all seem such strange people—so different from your 
father’s and mine!” 

“Yes, mother,” said Caterham, with a repetition of the sad smile ; 
“perhaps you're right generally. Your friends would scarcely care for 
me, and I am sure I do not care for them. But Geoffrey Ludlow 
became known to me through his old intimacy with Annie — our 
Annie.” 

“Ye-es. I scarcely know why ‘our Annie,’ though. You see both 
your father and I have many blood-relations, more or less distant, on 
either side; and it would not be particularly convenient if the mere fact 
of their being blood-relations compelled us to acknowledge them as 
‘ours.’ Not that I’ve any thing to say against Miss Maurice, though; 
on the contrary, she’s a very charming girl. At one time I thought 
that—However, let that pass. She holds quite a different position 
now; and I think every one will allow that my treatment of her is what 
it should be.” ’ 

“Of course, mother. No one would dream of doubting it.” 

“Well, perhaps not, Arthur; but you’re such a recluse, you know, 
that you’re scarcely a judge of these things—one does not know what 
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people won’t say. The world is so full of envy and jealousy, and all 
that, I’m sure my position in regard to the matter is any thing but an 
agreeable one. Here I am, having to act chaperon to this girl, who is 
Known now as an heiress; and all: kinds of men paying her attention, 
simply on account of her wealth. What I suffer when we're out toge- 
ther, you can’t conceive. Every night, wherever we may be, there is a 
certain set of men always hanging about her, waiting for an introduc- 
tion—persons whose acquaintance cannot do her the slightest good, and 
with whom she is yet quite as willing to talk or to dance as she is with 
the most available parti in London.” 

Caterham smiled again. ‘ You forget, mother, that she’s not accus- 
tomed to the kind of life—” 

“No; I don’t forget any thing of the kind, Arthur. It is her not 
being accustomed to it that is my greatest trouble. She is as raw as a 
child of seventeen after her first drawing-room. If she had any savoir 
faire, any knowledge of society, I should be perfectly at ease. A girl of 
any appreciation would know how to treat these people in an instant. 
Why, I know myself that when I was far younger than Miss Maurice, 
I should have felt a kind of instinctive warning against two-thirds of 
the men with whom Annie Maurice is as talkative and as pleasant as 
though they were really persons whose acquaintance it was most desir- 
able that she should make.” 

“ And yet Annie is decidedly a clever girl.” 

“So much the worse, Arthur,—so much the worse. The more reason 
that she is utterly unlikely to possess or to be able readily to acquire 
the peculiar knowledge which would fit her to act under the circum- 
stances of which I am speaking. Your clever people—such at least as 
are called clever by you, and those whom you cultivate—are precisely 
the people who act idiotically in worldly affairs, who either know nothing 
or who set at defiance the convenances of society, and of whom nothing 
can be made, That man—no, let me give you an example—that man who 
dined here last Thursday on your invitation—Professor Somebody, wasn’t 
he?—I’ve heard of him at that place where they give the scientific lec- 
tures in Albemarle Street—was any thing ever seen like his cravat, or 
his shoes, or the way in which he ate his soup?—he trod on my dress 
twice in going down to dinner, and I heard perfectly plainly what Lady 
Clanronald said to that odious Mr. Beauchamp Hogg about him.” 

“‘ My father spoke to me in the highest terms about—” 

“ Ofcourse he did; that’s just it. Your father knows nothing about 
this sort of thing. It all falls upon me. If Annie Maurice were to 
make a mésalliance, or, without going so far as that, were to permit her- 
self to be engaged to some penniless fortune-hunter, and were to refuse 
—as she very likely would, for she has an amount of obstinacy in her 
composition, I am inclined to think, which one very seldom finds—to 
listen to the remonstrances of those whose opinion ought to have weight 
with her, it is I, not your father, who would be blamed by the world.” 
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“Your troubles certainly seem greater, mother, than I, in my 
bachelor ignorance, could have imagined.” 

“They are not comprehensible even after my explanation, Arthur, 
by those who have not to undergo them. ‘There is scarcely any thing 
in my married life which has given me such pleasure as the thought 
that, having no daughters, I should be relieved of all duties of chape- 
ronage; that I should not be compelled to go to certain places unless 
I wished; and that I should be able to leave others at what hours I 
liked. And now I find this very duty incumbent upon me.” 

“Well, but, my dear mother, surely Annie is the very last girl in 
the world for whom it is necessary to make any such sacrifices. She 
does not care about going out; and when out, she seems, from all she 
says to me, to have only one anxiety, and that is—to get home again 
as soon as possible.” 

“ Ay, from all she says to you, Arthur; but then you know, as I’ve 
said before, you are a regular old bachelor, without the power of com- 
prehending these things, and to whom a girl certainly would not be 
likely to show her real feelings. No; there’s only one way to relieve 
me from my responsibility.” 

“ And that is—” 

“ And that is by getting her married |” 

“ A-ah!” Caterham drew a long breath—it was coming now. 

“ Married,” continued Lady Beauport, “to some one whom we 
know, and in whom we could trust; some one who would keep her near 
us, so that we could still keep up an interest in her ; and you—for I 
know how very much attached you are to her, Arthur—could seé her 
constantly, without trouble to yourself. That is the only manner in 
which I can see a conclusion to my anxiety on Annie’s account.” 

Lady Beauport endeavoured to speak in the same tone in which she 
had commenced the conversation; but there was a quiver in her voice 
and a tremulous motion in the action of her hands which showed Cater- 
ham plainly that she was ill at ease. 

“* And do you think that such a husband would be easily found for 
Annie, mother?” said he, looking up at her with one of his steady 
piercing glances from under his eyebrows. 

“Not easily, of course ; but still to be found, Arthur.” 

“From your manner, you seem to have already given the subject 
some attention. May I ask if you have any one in prospect who would 
fulfil all the conditions you have laid down in the first place, and in the 
second would be likely to be acceptable to Annie ?” 

“‘ How very singular you are, Arthur! You speak in a solemn tone, 
as if this were the most important matter in the world.” 

“Tt is sufficiently important to Annie at least. Would you mind 
answering me ?” ; 

Lady Beauport saw that it was useless fighting-off the explanation 
any further. Her project must be disclosed now, however it might be 
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received by her eldest son ; and she determined to bring her stateliest 
and most dignified manner to its disclosure: so she composed her face to 
its usual cold statuesque calmness, folded her wandering hands before 
her, and in a voice in which there was neither break nor tremor, said: 

“No; I will answer you quite straightforwardly. Your father and 
I,—for in all the discussion of this matter he has shared, and to the 
point which I hope to carry I have his sanction and coéperation,—your 
father and I have agreed that it would be very desirable if a match 
could be arranged between Annie Maurice and your brother Lionel.” 

Lady Beauport had expected some interruption at this point; but 
Caterham sat perfectly quiet, with his eyes intently fixed on his mother. 

“We think,” continued Lady Beauport, “that it would be an ad- 
mirable thing for all parties. Lionel has position, and is a distinguished- 
looking man, of whom any woman might be proud; and the fortune 
which Mr. Ampthill so oddly left to Miss Maurice will enable him to 
hold his own before the world, and—how strangely you look, Caterham ! 
—what is the matter ?—-what were you about to say?” 

“ Only one thing, mother—that marriage must never be.” 

“Must never be!” 

“Never. Hear me out. I have kept accurate account of all you 
have said, and will judge you in the first place simply out of your own 
mouth. Your first point was that Miss Maurice should be married to 
some one whom we knew, and whom we could trust. Could we trust 
Lionel? Could we trust the man whose father’s head was bowed to 
the dust, whose mother’s eyes were filled with tears at the mere recital 
of his deeds of sin and shame? Could we trust the man who was false 
to his friend, and who dragged down into the dirt not merely himself, 
but all who bore his name? You spoke of his position—what is that, 
may I ask? Are we to plume ourselves on our relationship with an 
outcast? or are we to hold out as an inducement to the heiress the fact 
that her intended husband’s liberty is at the mercy of those whom he 
has swindled and defrauded ?” 

“Caterham! Arthur! you are mad—you—” 

“No, mother; I am simply speaking the truth. I should not even 
have insisted on that in all its bitterness, had I not been goaded to it 
by your words. You talk of devoting the fortune which Annie Maurice 
has inherited to setting Lionel right before the world, and you expect 
me to sit quietly by! Why, the merest instincts of justice would have 
made me cry out against such a monstrous proposition, even if Lionel 
had not long since forfeited, as Annie has long since won, all my love.” 

“ A-h!” said Lady Beauport, suddenly pausing in her tears, and 
looking up at him,—“ long since won all your love, eh? I have often 
suspected that, Caterham; and now you have betrayed yourself. It is 
jealousy then,—mere personal jealousy,—by which all your hatred of 
your younger brother is actuated!” 

Once more the dreary smile came over Lord Caterham’s face. “No, 
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mother,” said he, “it is not that. I love Annie Maurice as I love the 
sun, as I love health, as I love rest from pain and weariness; and with 
about as much hope of winning either. You could confer on me no 
greater happiness than by showing me the man deserving of her love; 
and the thought that her future would have a chance of being a happy 
one would relieve my life of its heaviest anxiety. But marry Lionel she 
shall not; nay, more, she shall not be exposed to the chance of commu- 
nication with him, so long as I can prevent it.” 

“You forget yourself, Lord Caterham ! You forget not merely whose 
house you are in, but to whom you are speaking.” 

“T trust not, mother. I trust I shall never—certainly not now, at 
this time—forget my duty to you and to my father; but I know more 
than I can ever divulge even to you. Take for granted what I tell 
you; let what you know of Lionel’s ways and conduct suffice to prove 
that a marriage between him and Annie is impossible,—that you would 
be culpable in lending yourselves to such a scheme.” 

“T have not the least idea of what you are talking about, Arthur,” 
said Lady Beauport after a minute’s pause. “You appear to have con- 
ceived some ridiculous idea about your brother Lionel, into the dis- 
cussion of which you must really excuse my following you. Besides, 
even if you had good grounds for all you say, you are too late in 
making the remonstrance. Lionel arrived in England the day before 
yesterday. He is at Long’s just now; but he comes here to-morrow to 
remain, as is right, in his father’s house.” 

Lord Caterham’s eyes flashed for a moment, and by the aid of his 
stick he raised himself partially erect; but the light died away, and he 
had fallen back into his usual semi-recumbent position ere he said, 

“Be it so, madam. I have given my warning; I shall now proceed 
to act.” 

At these words Lady Beauport rose and left the room, outwardly 
triumphant, but with a sad sinking at her heart. As she passed through 
the passage, just outside her son’s door she saw a stout keen-looking 
man sitting on the bench, who rose and bowed as she passed. 

When Stevens answered the bell, he found his master lying back, 
bloodless and almost fainting. After he had administered the usual 
restoratives, and when life seemed flowing back again, the valet said, 

“Inspector Blackett, my lord, outside.” 

Lord Caterham made a sign with his hand, and the stout man 
entered. 

“The usual story, Blackett, I suppose?” 

“ Sorry to say so, my lord. No news. Two of my men tried Maid- 
stone again yesterday, and Canterbury, thinking she might slip back 
there; but no signs of her.” 

“Very good, Blackett,” said Caterham faintly ; “don’t give in yet.” 

Then, as the door closed behind the inspector, the poor sufferer 
looked up heavenward and muttered, “O Lord, how long—how long?” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


No one who knew Geoffrey Ludlow would have recognised him in the 
round-shouldered man with the prone head, the earth-seeking eyes, the 
hands plunged déeply in his pockets, plodding home on that day on 
which he had determined that Margaret should give him some explana- 
tion of her conduct towards him. Although Geoff had never been a 
roisterer, had never enlisted in that army of artists whose members 
hear “the chimes o’ midnight,” had always been considered more or less 
slow and steady, and was looked upon as one of the most respectable 
representatives of the community, yet his happy disposition had ren- 
dered him a general favourite even amongst those ribalds, and his 
equable temper and kindly geniality were proverbial among all the 
brethren of the brush. Ah, that equable temper, that kindly geniality, 
—where were they now? ‘Those expanded nostrils, those closed lips 
spoke of very different feelings; that long steady stride was very dif- 
ferent from the joyous step which had provoked the cynicism of the 
City-bound clerks; that puckered brow, those haggard cheeks, could not 
be recognised as the facial presentments of the Geoffrey Ludlow of a 
few short months since. 

In good sooth he was very much altered. The mental worrying so 
long striven against in silence had begun to tell upon his appearance ; 
the big broad shoulders had become rounded; the gait had lost its 
springy elasticity, the face was lined, and the dark-brown hair round 
the temples and the long full beard were dashed with streaks of silver. 
These changes troubled him but little. Never, save perhaps during the 
brief period of his courtship of Margaret, had he given tne smallest 
thought to his personal appearance; yellow soap and cold water had 
been his cosmetics, and his greatest sacrifice to vanity had been to place 
himself at rare intervals under the hairdresser’s scissors. But there 
were other changes to which, try as he might, he could not blind him- 
self. He knew that the very source and fount of his delight was trou- 
bled, if not sullied; he knew that all his happiness, so long wished for, 
so lately attained, was trembling in the balance; he felt that indefinable, 
indescribable sensation of something impending, something which would 
shatter his roof-tree and break up that home so recently established. 
As he plunged onward through the seething streets, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, he thought vaguely of the events of the last 
few months of his life—thought of them, regarding them as a dream. 
How long was it since he was so happy at home with his old mother 
and with Til? when the monthly meeting of the Titians caused his 
greatest excitement, and when his hopes of fame were yet visionary and 
indistinct ? How long was it since he had met her that fearful night, 
and had drunk of the beauty and the witchery which had had such 
results? He was a man now before the world with a name which people 
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knew and respected, with a wife whose beauty people admired; but, ah! 
where was the quietude, the calm unpretending happiness of those old 
days ? 

What could it mean? Had she a wish ungratified? He taxed his 
mind to run through all the expressions of her idle fancy, but could 
think of none with which he had not complied. Was she ill? He had 
made that excuse for her before her baby was born; but now, not merely 
the medical testimony, but his own anxious scrutiny told him that she 
was in the finest possible health. There was an odd something about 
her sometimes which he could not make out—an odd way of listening 
vacantly, and not replying to direct questions, which he had noticed 
lately, and only lately; but that might be a part of her idiosyncrasy. 
Her appetite too was scarcely as good as it used to be; but in all other 
respects she seemed perfectly well. There might have been some diffi- 
culty with his mother and sister, he had at first imagined; but the old 
lady had been wonderfully complaisant; and Til and Margaret, when 
they met, seemed to get on excellently together. To be sure his mother 
had* assumed the reins of government during Margaret’s confinement, 
and held them until the last moment compatible with decency; but her 
regime had been over long since; and Margaret was the last person to 
struggle for power so long as all trouble was taken off her hands. Had 
the neighbours slighted her, she might have had some cause for com- 
plaint; but the neighbours were every thing that was polite, and indeed 
at the time of her illness had shown her attention meriting a warmer 
term. What could it mean? Was there— No; he crushed out the 
idea as soon as it arose in his mind. There could not be any question 
about—any one else—preying on her spirits? The man, her destroyer— 
who had abandoned and deserted her—was far away; and she was much 
too practical awoman not to estimate all his conduct at its proper worth. 
No amount of girlish romance could survive the cruel schooling which 
his villany had subjected her to; and there was no one else whom she 
had seen who could have had any influence over her. Besides, at the 
first, when he had made his humble proffer of love, she had only to have 
told him that it could not be, and that he would have taken care that 
her future was provided for—if not as it had been, at all events far 
beyond the reach of want. Oh, no, that could not be. 

So argued Geoff with himself—brave, honest, simple old Geoff, with 
the heart of a man and the guilelessness of a child. So he argued, de- 
termining at the same time that he would pluck out the heart of the 
mystery at once, whatever might be at its root; any thing would be 
better than this gnawing suspense which was daily preying on him, 
preventing him from doing his work, and rendering him moody and 
miserable. ' 

But before he reached his home his resolution failed him, and his 
heart sunk within him. What if Margaret were silent and preoccupied? 
what if the occasional gloom upon her face became more and more 
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permanent? Had not her life been full of sorrow? and was it won- 
derful that the remembrance of it from time to time came over her? 
She had fearlessly confided her whole story to him; she had given him 
time to reflect on it before committing himself to her; and would it be 
generous, would it be even just, in him now to call her to account for 
freaks of behaviour engendered doubtless in the memory of that bygone 
time? After all, what was the accusation against her? None. Had 
there been the smallest trace of levity in her conduct, how many eye- 
brows were there ready to be lifted—how many shoulders waiting to be 
shrugged! But there was nothing of the kind; all that could be said 
about her was that,—all that could be said about her—now he thought 
it over, nothing was said about her; all that was hinted was that her 
manner was cold and impassable; that she took no interest in what . 
was going on around her, and that therefore there must be something 
wrong. There is always something to be complained of. If her manner 
had been light and easy, they would have called her a flirt, and pitied 
him for having married a woman s0 utterly ill-suited to his staid 
habits. He knew so little of her when he married her, that he ran 
every kind of risk as to what she might really prove to be; and on 
reflection he thought he had been exceedingly lucky. She might have 
been giddy, vulgar, loud, presuming, extravagant; whereas she was 
simply reserved and undemonstrative,—nothing more. He had been a 
fool in thinking of her as he had done during the last few weeks; he had, 
—without her intending it doubtless, for she was an excellent woman,— 
he had taken his tone in this matter from his mother, with whom Mar- 
garet was evidently no favourite, and—there, never mind—it was at 
an end now. She was his own darling wife, his lovely companion, merely 
to sit and look at whom was rapturous delight to a man of his keen ap- 
preciation of the beauty of form and colour; and as to her coldness and 
reserve, it was but a temporary mannerism, which would soon pass away. 

So argued Geoffrey Ludlow with himself,—brave, honest, simple old 
Geoff, with the heart of a man and the guilelessness of a child. 

So happy was he under the influence of his last thought, that he 
longed to take Margaret to his heart at once, and without delay to make 
trial of his scheme for dissipating her gloom: but when he reached 
home, the servant told him that her mistress had gone out very soon 
after he himself had left that morning, and had not yet returned. So 
he went through into the studio, intending to work at his picture; but 
when he got there he sunk down into a chair, staring vacantly at the 
lay-figure, arranged as usual in a preposterous attitude, and thinking 
about Margaret. Rousing himself, he found his"palette, and commenced 
to set it; but while in the midst of this task, he suddenly fell a-thinking 
again, and stood there mooning, until the hope of doing any work was 
past, and the evening shadows were falling on the landscape. Then he 
put by his palette and his brushes, and went into the dining-room. He 
walked to the window, but had scarcely reached it, when he saw a cab 
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drive up. The man opened the door, and Margaret descended, said a 
few hasty words to the driver, who touched his hat and fastened on his 
horse’s nosebag, and approached the house with rapid steps. 

From his position in the window, he had noticed a strange light in 
her eyes which he had never before seen there, a bright hectic flush on 
her cheek, a tight compression of her lips. When she entered the room 
he saw that in his first hasty glance he had not been deceived; that the 
whole expression of her face had changed from its usual state of statu- 
esque repose, and was now stern, hard, and defiant. 

He was standing in the shadow of the window-curtain, and she did 
not see him at first; but throwing her parasol on the table, commenced 
pacing the room. The lamp was as yet unlit, and the flickering fire- 
light—now glowing a deep dull red, now leaping into yellow flame—gave 
an additional weirdness to the set intensity of her beautiful face. Gazing 
at her mechanically walking to and fro, her head supported by one hand, 
her eyes gleaming, her hair pushed back off her face, Geoffrey again 
felt that indescribable sinking at his heart; and there was something of 
terror in the tone in which, stepping forward, he uttered her name— 
“ Margaret!” 

In an instant she stopped in her walk, and turning towards the 
place whence the voice came, said, “ You there, Geoffrey?” 

* Yes, darling,—who else? I was standing in the window when the 
cab drove up, and saw you get out. By the way, you’ve not sent away 
the cab, love; is he paid?” 

“No, not yet,—he will—let him stay a little.” 

“ Well, but why keep him up’ here, my child, where there is no 
chance of his getting a return-fare? Better pay him and let him go. 
I'll go and pay him!” and he was leaving the room. 

“Let him stay, please,” said Margaret in her coldest tones; and 
Geoffrey turned back at once. But as he turned he saw a thrill run 
through her, and marked the manner in which she steadied her hand 
on the mantelpiece on which she was leaning. In an instant he was by 
her side. 

“You are ill, my darling?” he exclaimed. “You have done too 
much again, and are over-fatigued—” 

“T am perfectly well,” she said; “it was nothing—or whatever it 
was, it has passed. I did not know you had returned. I was going to 
write to you.” 

“To write to me!” said Geoff in a hollow voice,—“ to write to me !” 

“To write to you. I had something to tell you—and—and I did 
not know whether I should ever see you again!” 

For an instant the table against which Geoffrey Ludlow stood 
seemed to spin away under his touch, and the whole room reeled. A 
deadly faintness crept over him, but he shook it off with one great 
effort, and said in a very low tone, “TI scarcely understand you—please 
explain.” 
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She must have had the nature of a fiend to look upon that large- 
souled loving fellow, stricken down by her words as by a sudden blow, 
and with his heart all bleeding, waiting to hear tue rest of her sentence. 
She had the nature of a fiend, for through her set teeth she said calmly 
and deliberately: 

“I say I did not know whether I should ever see you again. That 
cab is detained by me to take me away from this house, to which I 
ought never to have come—which I shall never enter again.” 

Geoff had sunk into a chair, and clutching the corner of the table 
with both hands, was looking up at her with a helpless gaze. 

“You don’t speak!” she continued; “ and I can understand why you 
are silent. This decision has come upon you unexpectedly, and you 
can scarcely realise its meaning or its origin. I am prepared to explain 
both to you. I had intended doing so in a letter, which I should 
have left behind me; but since you are here, it is better that I should 
speak.” 

The table was laid for dinner, and there was a small decanter of 
sherry close by Geoff’s hand. He filled a glass from it and drank it 
eagerly. Apparently involuntarily, Margaret extended her hand towards 
the decanter; but she instantly withdrew it, and resumed: 

“You know thoroughly well, Geoffrey Ludlow, that when you asked 
me to become your wife, I declined to give you any answer until you 
had heard the story of my former life. When I noticed your growing 
interest in me—and I noticed it from its very first germ—lI determined 
that before you pledged yourself to me—for my wits had been sharpened 
in the school of adversity, and I read plainly enough that love from such 
a@ man as you had but one meaning and one result,—I determined 
that before you pledged yourself to me you should learn as much as it 
was necessary for you to know of my previous history. Although my 
early life had been spent in places far away from London, and among 
persons whom it was almost certain I should never see again, it was, I 
thought, due to you to explain all to you, lest the gossipping fools of 
the world might some day vex your generous heart with stories of 
your wife’s previous career, which she had kept from you. Do you 
follow me ?” 

Geoffrey bowed his head, but did not speak. 

“Tn that story I told you plainly that I had been deceived by a man 
under promise of marriage ; that I had lived with him as his wife for 
many months; that he had basely deserted me and left me to starve,— 
left me to die,—as I should have died had you not rescued me. You 
follow me still ?” 

She could not see his face now,—it was buried in his hands; but 
there was a motion of his head, and she proceeded : 

“That man betrayed me when I trusted him, used me while I 
amused him, deserted me when I palled upon him. He ruined, you 
restored me; he left me to die, you brought me back to life; he strove 
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to drag me to perdition, you to raise me to repute. I respected, I 
honoured you; but I loved him! yes, from first to last I loved him; 
infatuated, mad as I knew it to be, I loved him throughout! Had I 
died in those streets from which you rescued me, I should have found 
strength to bless him with my last breath. When I recovered con- 
sciousness, my first unspoken thought was of him. I would live, I 
would make every exertion to hold on to life, that I might have the 
chance of seeing him again. Then dimly, and as in a dream, I saw 
you and heard your voice, and knew that you were to be a portion of 
my fate. The actual occurrences thenceforward you know; but there 
is much of which you know nothing. The image of that man has been 
always present before me; his soft words of love have been always 
ringing in my ears; his gracious presence has been always at my side. 
I have striven and striven against the infatuation. Before Heaven I 
swear to you that I have prayed night after night that I might not be 
led into that awful temptation of retrospect which beset me ; that I might 
be strengthened to love you as you should be loved, to do my duty to- 
wards you as it should be done. All in vain, all in vain! That one fatal 
passion has sapped my being, and rendered me utterly incapable of any 
other love in any other shape. I know what you have done for me— 
more than that, I know what you have suffered for me. You have said 
nothing ; but do you think I have not seen how my weariness, my cold- 
ness, the impossibility of my taking interest in all the little schemes 
you have laid for my diversion, have irked and pained you? Do you 
think I do not know what it is for a full heart to beat itself into quiet 
against a stone? I know it all; and if I could have spared you one 
pang, I swear I would have done so. But I loved this man; ah, how I 
loved him! He was but a memory to me then; but that memory was 
far, far dearer than all reality! He is more than a memory to me now ; 
for he lives, and he is in London, and I have seen him !” 

Out of Geoffrey Ludlow’s hands came, raised up suddenly, a dead 
white face, with puckered lips, knit brows, and odd red streaks and in- 
dentations round the eyes. 

“Yes, Geoffrey Ludlow,” she continued, not heeding the apparition, 
*T have seen him,—now, within this hour,—seen him, bright, well, and 
handsome—oh, so handsome !—as when I saw him first; and that has 
determinedme. While I thought of him as perhaps dead; while I knew 
him to be thousands of miles away, I could bear to sit here, to drone 
out the dull monotonous life, striving to condone the vagrancy of my 
thoughts by the propriety of my conduct,—heart-sick, weary, and re- 
morseful. Yes, remorseful, so far as you are concerned; for you are a 
true and noble man, Geoffrey. But now that he is here, close to me, I 
could not rest another hour,—I must go to him at once. Do you hear, 
Geoffrey,—at once ?” 

He tried to speak, but his lips were parched and dry, and he only 
made an inarticulate sound. There was no mistaking the flash of his 
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eyes, however. In them Margaret had never seen such baleful light; so 


that she was scarcely astonished when, his voice returning, he hissed 
out, “I know him!” 


“You know him?” 


“Yes; just come back from Australia—Lord Caterham’s brother! 
I had a letter from Lord Caterham to-day,—his brother—Lionel Brake- 
spere!” 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “what then? Suppose it be Lionel Brake- 
spere, what then, I ask—what then?” 

“Then!” said Geoffrey, poising his big sinewy arm—“ then, let him 
look to himself; for, by the Lord, I’ll kill him!” 

“What!” and in an instant she had left her position against the 
mantelpiece, and was leaning over the table at the corner where he 
sat, her face close to his, her eyes on his eyes, her hot breath on his 
cheeks—“ You dare to talk of killing him, of doing him the slightest 
injury! You dare to lift your hand against my Lionel! Look here, 
Geoffrey Ludlow: you have been good and kind and generous to me,— 
have loved me, in your fashion—deeply, I know; and I would let us part 
friends; I would have a pleasant recollection of you when I am far away: 
but I swear that if you attempt to wreak your vengeance on Lionel 
Brakespere, who has done you no harm—how has he injured you?—I 
will be revenged on you in a manner of which you little dream, but 
which shall break your heart and spirit, and humble your pride to the 
dust. Think of all this, Geoffrey Ludlow—think of it. Do nothing 
rashly, take no step that will madden me, and drive me io do something 
that will prevent your ever thinking of me with regret, when I am far 
away.” ; 

There was a softness in her voice which touched a chord in Geoffrey 
Ludlow’s breast. The fire faded out of his eyes; his hands, which had been 
tight-clenched, relaxed, and spread out before him in entreaty; he looked 
up at Margaret through blinding tears, and in a broken voice said, 

“When you are far away! Oh, my darling, my darling, you are not 
going to leave me? It cannot be,—it is some horrible dream. To 
leave me, who live but for you, whose existence is bound up in yours! 
It cannot be. What have I done?—what can you charge me with? 
Want of affection, of devotion to you? O God, it is hard that I should 
have to suffer in this way! But you won’t go, Margaret darling? Tell 
me that—only tell me that. 

She shrank farther away from him, and seemed for a moment to 
cower before the vehemence and anguish of his appeal; but the next her 
face darkened and hardened, and as she answered him, the passion in 
her voice was dashed with a tone of contempt. 

“Yes, I will leave you,” she said,—* of course I will leave you. Do 
you not hear me? Do you not understand me? I have seen him, I tell 
you, and every thing which is not him has faded out of my life. What 


should Ido here, or any where, where he is not? The mere idea is ab- 
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surd. I have only half lived since I lost him, and I could not live at 
all now that I have seen him again. Stay here! not leave you! stay 
here!” She looked round the room with a glance of aversion and 
avoidance, and went on with increasing rapidity: “ You have never 
understood me. How should you? But the time has come now when 
you must try to understand me, for your own sake; for mine it does not 
matter—nothing matters now.” 

* She was standing within arm’s-length of him, and her face was 
turned full upon him; but she did not seem to see him. She went on, 
as though reckoning with herself, and Geoffrey gazed upon her in stupe- 
fied amazement; his momentary rage quenched in the bewilderment of 
his anguish. 

“T don’t deny your goodness—I don’t dispute it—I don’t think about 
it at all; it is all done with, all past and gone; and I have no thought 
for it or you, beyond these moments in which I am speaking to you for 
the last time. I have suffered in this house torments which your slow 
nature could neither suffer nor comprehend—torments wholly impossible 
to endure longer. I have raged and rebelled against the dainty life of 
dulness and dawdling, the narrow hopes and the tame pleasures which 
I suffered for you. I must have so raged and rebelled under any cir- 
cumstances; but I might have gone on conquering the revolts, if I had 
not seen him. Now, I tell you, it is no longer possible, and I break 
with it at once and for ever. Let me go quietly, and in such peace as 
may be possible; for go I must and I will. You could as soon hold a 
hurricane by force or a wave of the sea by entreaty.” 

Geoffrey Ludlow covered his face with his hands, and groaned. 
Once again she looked at him—this time as if she saw him—and 
went on: 

“ Let me speak to you, while I can, of yourself—while I can, I say, 
for his face is rising between me and all the world beside, and I can 
hardly force myself to remember any thing, to calculate any thing, to 
realise any thing which is not him. You ask me not to leave you; you 
would have me stay! Are you mad, Geoffrey Ludlow? Have you lived 
among your canvases and your colours until you have ceased to under- 
stand what men and women are, and to see facts? Do you know that I 
love him, though he left me to what you saved me from, so that all 
that you have done for me and given me has been burdensome and 
hateful to me, because these things had no connection with him, but 
marked the interval in which he was lost tome? Do you know that I 
love him so, that I have sickened and pined in this house, even as I 
sickened and pined for hunger in the streets you took me from, for the 
most careless word he ever spoke and the coldest look he ever gave me? 
Do you know the agonised longing which has been mine, the frantic 
weariness, the unspeakable loathing of every thing that set my life 
apart from the time when my life was his?’ No, you don’t know these 
things! Again I say, how should you? Well, I tell them to you now, 
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and I ask you, are you mad that you say, ‘Don’t leave me’? Would you 
have me stay with you to think of him all the weary hours of the day, all 
the wakeful hours of the night? Would you have me stay with you to 
feel, and make you know that I feel, the tie between us an intolerable 
and hideous bondage, and that with every pang of love for him came a 
throb of loathing for you? No, no! you are nothing to me now,— 
nothing, nothing! My thoughts hurry away from you while I speak; 
but if any thing so preposterous as my staying with you could be pos- 
sible, you would be the most hateful object on this earth to me.” 

“My God!” gasped Geoffrey. That was all. The utter, unspeak- 
able horror with which her words, poured out in a hard ringing voice, 
which never faltered, filled him overpowered all remonstrance. A 
strange feeling, which was akin to fear of this beautiful unmasked 
demon, came over him. It was Margaret, his wife, who spoke thus! 
The knowledge and its fullest agony were in his heart; and yet a sense 
of utter strangeness and impossibility were there too. The whirl 
within him was not to be correctly termed thought; but there was 
in it something of the past, a puzzled remembrance of her strange 
quietude, her listlessness, her acquiescent, graceful, wearied, compliant 
ways; and this was she,—this woman whose eyes burned with flames of 
passion and desperate purpose,—on those ordinarily pale cheeks two 
spots of crimson glowed,—whose lithe frame trembled with the intense 
fervour of the love which she was declaring for another man! Yes, this 
was she! It seemed impossible; but it was true. 

“T waste words,” she said; “I am talking of things beside the 
question, and I don’t want to lie to you. Whyshould 1? There has 
been nothing in my life worth having but him, nothing bearable since 
I lost him, and there is nothing else since I have found him again. I 
say, I must leave you for your sake, and it is true; but I would leave 
you just the same if it was not true. There is nothing henceforth in 
my life but him.” 

She moved towards the door as she spoke, and the action seemed to 
rouse Geoffrey from the stupefaction which had fallen upon him. She 
had her hand upon the door-handle though, before he spoke. 

“ You are surely mad !” he said ; “I think so,—I hope so; but even 
mad women remember that they are mothers. Have you forgotten 
your child, that you rave thus of leaving your home ?” 

She took her hand from the door and leaned back against it—her 
head held up, and her eyes turned upon him, the dark eyebrows sha- 
dowing them with'a stern frown. 

“T am not mad,” she said; “but I don’t wonder you think me 
so. Continue to think it, if you needs must remember me at all. 
Love is madness to such as you ; but it is life, and sense, and wisdom, 
and wealth to such as I and the man I love. At all events it is all the 
sanity I ask for or want. As for the child—” she paused for one mo- 
ment, and waved her hand impatiently. 
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“Yes,” repeated Geoffrey hoarsely,—* the child !” 

“T will tell you then, Geoffrey Ludlow,” she said, in a more delibe- 
rate tone than she had yet commanded,—“ I care nothing for the child ! 
Ay, look at me with abhorrence now; so much the better for you, and 
not a jot the worse forme. What is your abhorrence to me ?—what was 
your love? There are women to whom their children are all in all. I 
am not of their number; I never could have been. They are not 
women who love as I love. Where a child has power to sway and fill 
a woman’s heart, to shake her resolution, and determine her life, love is 
not supreme. There is a proper and virtuous resemblance to it, no doubt, 
but not love,—no, no, not love. I tell you I care nothing for the child. 
Geoffrey Ludlow, if I had loved you, I should have cared for him almost 
as little ; if the man I love had been his father, I should have cared for 
him no more, if I know any thing of myself. The child does not need 
me. I suppose I am not without the brute instinct which would lead 
me to shelter and feed and clothe him, if he did; but what has he ever 
needed from me? If I could say without a lie that any thought of 
him weighs with me—but I cannot—I would say to you, for the child’s 
sake, if for no other reason, I must go. The child is the last and 
feeblest argument you can use with me—with whom indeed there are 
none strong or availing.” 

She turned abruptly, and once more laid her hand upon the door- 
handle. Her last words had roused Geoffrey from the inaction caused 
by his amazement. As she coldly and deliberately avowed her 
indifference to the child, furious anger once more awoke within him. 
He strode hastily towards her and sternly grasped her by the left 
arm. She made a momentary effort to shake off his hold; but he 
held her firmly at arm’s-length from him, and said through his closed 
teeth : 

“You are a base and unnatural woman—more base and unnatural 
than I believed any woman could be. As for me, I can keep silence on 
your conduct to myself; perhaps I deserved it, seeing where and how 
I found you.” She started and winced. “As for the child, he is better 
motherless than with such a mother; but I took you from shame and 
sin, when I found you in the street, and married you ; and you shall not 
return to them if any effort of mine can prevent it. You have no 
feeling, you have no conscience, you have no pride; you glory in a 
passion for a man who flung you away to starve! Woman, have you 
no sense of decency left, that you can talk of resuming your life of 
infamy and shame?” 

The husband and wife formed a group which would have been awful 
to look upon, had there been any one to witness that terrible interview, 
as they stood confronting one another, while Geoffrey spoke. As his 
words came slowly forth, a storm of passion shook Margaret’s frame. 
Every gleam of colour forsook her face, transformed her into a fixed 
image of unspeakable wrath, A moment she stood silent, breathing 
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quickly, her white lips dry and parted. Then, as a faint movement, 
something like a ghastly smile, crept over her face, she said: 

“You are mistaken, Geoffrey Ludlow; I leave my life of infamy and 
shame in leaving you /” 

“Tn leaving me! Again you are mad!” 

*“‘ Again I speak the words of sanity and truth. If what Iam going 
to tell you freezes your heart and stagnates your blood, you have your- 
self to thank. I intended to have spared you this final blow,—-I intended 
to have left you in happy ignorance of the fact—a knowledge of which 
you so ruthlessly court by your sneers, you so blindly urge me to de- 
clare by your taunts. What did I say at the commencement of this 
interview? That I wanted us to part friends. But you will not have 
that. You reproach me with ingratitude; you taunt me with being an 
unnatural mother; finally, you fling at me my life of infamy and shame! 
I repeat that no infamy, no shame could attach to me until I became 
—your mistress!” 

The bolt had shot home at last. Geoffrey- leapt to his feet, and 
stood erect before her; but his strength must have failed him in that 
instant; for he could only gasp, we My mistress!” 

“Your mistress. That is all I have been to you, so help me 
Heaven!” 

“My wife! my own—married—lawful wife!” 

“No, Geoffrey Ludlow, no! In that wretched lodging to which 
you had me conveyed, and where you pleaded your love, I told you—the 
truth indeed, but not the whole truth. Had you known me better 
then,—had you known me as you—even with all your weakness and 
vacillation and apparent incapacity of reading human nature—as you 
know me now, you might have guessed that I was not one of those 
trusting creatures who are betrayed and ruined by fair words and 
beaming glances, come they from ever so handsome a man. One fact 
I concealed from you, thinking, as my Lionel had deserted me, and 
would probably never be seen again, that its revelation would prevent 
me from accepting the position which you were about to offer me; but 
the day that I fled from my home at Tenby I was married to Lionel 
Brakespere: and at this moment I am his wife, not merely i in the sight 
of God, but by the laws of man!” 

For some few instants he did not speak, he did not move from the 
chair into which he had fallen heavily again during her speech: he sat 
gazing at her, breathing heavily, with thickened, impeded, gasping 
respiration. At length he said: 

“ You’re—you’re speaking truth ?” 

“T am speaking gospel-truth, Geoffrey Ludlow. You brought it 
upon yourself: I would have saved you from the knowledge of it if I 
could, but you brought it upon yourself.” 

“Yes—as you say—on myself;” still sitting gazing vacantly before 
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him, muttering to himself rather than addressing her. Suddenly, with 
a wild shriek, “The child! O God, the child!” 

“For the child’s sake, no less than for your own, you will hold 
your tongue on this matter,” said Margaret in her calm, cold, never- 
varying tone. “In this instance at least you will have sense enough to 
perceive the course you ought to take. What I have told you is known 
to none but you and me, and one other—who can be left to me to deal 
with. Let it be your care that the secret remains with us.” 

“‘ But the child is a ——” 

“Silence, man !” she exclaimed, seizing his arm,—* silence now, 
—for a few moments at all events. When I am gone, proclaim your 
child’s illegitimacy and your own position if you will, but wait till then. 
Now I can remain here no longer. Such things as I absolutely require 
I will send for. Good-bye, Geoffrey Ludlow.” 

She gathered her shawl around her, and moved towards the door. In 
an instant his lethargy left him ; he sprang up, rushed before her, and 
stood erect and defiant: 

“You don’t leave me in this way, Margaret. You shall not leave 
me thus. I swear you shall not pass !” 

She looked at him for a moment with a half-compassionate, half- 
interested face. This assumption of spirit and authority she had never 
seen in him before, and it pleased her momentarily. Then she.said 
quietly : 

**Oh yes, I shall. Iam sure, Mr. Ludlow, you will not prevent my 
going to my husband !” 


When the servant, after waiting more than an hour for dinner to be 
rung for, came into the room to see what was the cause of the pro- 
tracted delay, she found her master prostrate on the hearth-rug, tossing 
and raving incoherently. The frightened girl summoned assistance; 
and when Dr. Brandram arrived, he announced Mr. Ludlow to be in 
the incipient stage of a very sharp attack of brain-fever. 
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Sor-hunting in Ireland. 





“ Gaudet equis canibusque, et aprici gramine campi.” 


IF Scotland be the paradise of gunners who delight to the full as much 
in that land of brown heath and shaggy wood, that land of the moun- 
tain and the flood, as any poet souls of this or the last century; and if 
the battues and stubbles of old England are still unrivalled even by the 
imperial forests of France; we maintain that the genuine lover of true 
sport in all shapes and forms, whose motto and philosophy will assimi- 
late to that of the old Hellene, who embodied his lore of life in the 
formula pyéév dyav,—to whom the circling seasons bring ever-varying 
yet ever-renewed pleasures and pursuits, for “in se sua per vestigia 
volvitur annus,”—will find in Ireland, without ever “leaving his own 
green isle,” that nature has there furnished him with a programme 
which, take it for all in all, its happy combination of art and nature, 
its union of the highest social pleasures with the gratification of the 
Esau element which enters so largely into the composition of many of 
the best and pleasantest of our fellow-bipeds sans wings, can hardly be 
excelled in any quarter of the globe, though in its particular features it 
falls far behind the specialities of many of the happy hunting-grounds 
of either hemisphere. 

Thus no one could compare a day’s woodcock-shooting even at 
Muckross Abbey or Marble Hill with one in Albania, or, better still, in 
Thessaly; while the tottle of a week’s snipe-shooting in Kerry or Erris, 
even under the most favouring circumstances of moon, wind, and wea- 
ther, will seem poor when contrasted with a similar period devoted to 
the same purpose at Lentini, Syracuse, or in the marshes fed by the 
Missouri and its tributaries. Partridges in Ireland, though certainly 
on the increase, when preserved from their natural enemies, the weasel, 
the magpie, and the cur-dog—and in some parts of the island, notably 
in the central counties, such as the King’s County, there appears to be 
even greater facilities for their fnlfilment of the law of their being to 
increase and multiply than in England—are more remarkable for the 
amount of exercise and incessant jumping they occasion to their pur- 
suers than for their numbers or amenability to the wishes or exigencies 
of the gunner. Grouse-shooting, though fast improving—and a few of 
the bags made this season in Wicklow, Tyrone, and Erris, fall not very 
far behind the Scotch standard—is still very inferior to-that of North 
Britain or the northern and western shires of England proper. 

Pheasant-shooting is in its infancy in the green isle,—too green for 
them,—and requires much fostering and “ protection,” like other young 
industries; while the salmon-fishing of Ireland is greatly surpassed in 
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quantity, if not in quality, by that of Norway and Canada; though the 
fautors of the late Fishery Act promise us an enormous increase of 
this whilom staple food of the masses, said to have been as common in 
the north and north-west of Ireland in the seventeenth century as it is 
now in our North Pacific dominions, where it forms the staple of the 
Red Indian’s menu throughout the winter—potatoes and point all in 
one! 

These observations apply, we think, to fox-hunting. When an “ odor- 
ous” comparison, as Mesdames Partington and Malaprop would or did 
say, is instituted between the successes of this royal sport in either 
island, and for exceptional runs over selected expanses of grass, on 
particular lines, at a pace little slower than that of a Wetter steeple- 
chase, we must in fairness give the palm to the shires of England; 
though we maintain that a better average of sport may be procured 
throughout the hunting-season—say from the 1st ‘of November to the 
15th of April—in the land of bright springs and emerald pastures ; 
while the zest of the sportsman is greatly increased by the wildness of 
the enfowrage, and the absence of most of the signs and tokens which 
man the civiliser imprints on the fair brow of nature in token of his 
lordship and paramount authority. 

Thus we think, for instance, that few who have “assisted” at, or 
rather let us say witnessed—for the field can give no assistance, but 
much the reverse, at a gorse covert—the finding of a gallant straight- 
running fox—and nearly all the foxes in that wild district deserve the 
character—on any of the higher border coverts of Kildare, where 
the elastic mountain peat forms a large portion of the soil, and heather 
mingles with the gorse and broom—and have either killed him in the 
lowlands, after a pursuit of seven or eight miles, for the most part over 
moderate-sized grass fields of old scent-retaining pasture, or have lost 
him for the day in the fastnesses of the “Scalp,” or some other harbour 
of refuge among the Wicklow mountains—will not desiderate that spice 
of the wild and Ossianic, even in the classic broad lands of Cottes- 
brook, or the green undulating expanses which the eye ranges over far 
and near from the heights of “ Tallyho!” 

The chief obstacles to sport in England consist, we think, mainly in 
the following causes: In the “ shires’—which the natural aspect of the 
country and the great predominance of pasture over “plough” have 
long marked as the head-quarters of fox-hunting—such numbers have 
“located” themselves, as our western cousins have it, and such facili- 
ties are offered to the jeunesse dorée of the metropolis, and our other 
great “centres of civilisation’—to use the apropos words of Colonel 
Jefferson Brick—by the vast network of railways, that at the favourite 
trysting-places such mobs do congregate, that what with covert hacks, 
second horsemen, and their principals, equipages containing bevies of 
fair women—and ladies who come to hunt the fox the minority—and 
ladies who graciously come to give éclat to the pageantry of the thing, 
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but who sadly distract attention from the business of the day—while 
the scene itself is animated and beautiful beyond description,—foxes, 
hounds, and the é/at major of the hunt are as fairly bothered and be- 
wildered as the “old Duke” said the generals of his day, barring a few 
exceptions, would be in manceuvering 10,000 men in and out of Hyde 
Park; while the “stampede” of men and horses in the direction of the 
practicable place in the opening fence or ¢he nearest gate is a terrible 
ordeal to the few who really want to get away with and stay with the 
hounds; and not altogether unfraught with danger to the great ma- 
jority, who hnnt from the most mixed of motives; some sacrificing to 
Nimrod as they would to any of the “unities;” while the appearance of 
others dans cette galére may be set down to the combined obligations 
of fashion, health, sociability, and the imperative necessity of finding 
occupation and excitement for the rolling hours. 

This great and growing evil is comparatively unknown and unfelt 
in Ireland; or at any rate has not attained the proportions which in the 
sister island make it hard to cope with. For though horses are still an 
untaxed commodity (the dogs have recently been mulcted, to the great 
jubilee of all classes of sportsmen) in that Saxon-ridden and oppressed 
land; and though squireens and buckeens (a species fast diminishing 
and dwindling) have still the pretension, as our neighbours have it, of 
airing themselves and their bits of blood in hunting costume—and hard 
men to beat many of them are—there is not, even at the most fashion- 
able rendezvous in Meath or Kildare, the same crowd of strangers 
whirled thither by converging railways from nobody knows whither; 
and the horsemen may for the most part be characterised as belonging 
to the landed gentry of the country and their guests; a sprinkling of 
“the army” from the nearest garrison, who, as representatives of high 
discipline, are nearly always amenable to its laws in the hunting-field; 
two or three priests of the popular faith, generally well mounted on 
something young of blood and substance, of which they know the full 
market and it may be the “fancy” value likewise—(priests and pres- 
byters ‘eschew the hunting-field for the most part, though of the former 
it cannot be said to be in consequence of their arduous parochial avo- 
cations, and the uncharitable might hint that it was rather from a wish 
to be in strong contrast to their spiritual rivals than from intense con- 
viction of the moral obliquity of the pastime)—and a few hard-riding 
farmers and horsebreakers, with perchance a few embryo or actual 
steeple-chasers, meant, it may be, to win laurels, or perhaps only to 
draw money, from the plethoric Saxon at the next Punchestown meet- 
ing,—complete the corfége, which, if less brilliant than one near Lea- 
mington or Rugby, is far more manageable; and from the fact of the 
fences being generally more negotiable in their extent than in England, 
while gates are less a necessity, and to the view for the most part being . 
less obstructed by bullfinches or hedgerows, a bad start can be more 
easily retrieved by fair riding than on the other side of the Channel. 
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Another impediment to good runs in England is the great extent 
of the woodlands, out of which it is no easy task to drive a lazy hang- 
ing fox, specially ifhe or she be fortunate enough to get assistance 
from their relatives in eluding the hounds, and where horses are often 
pumped out in the soft miry rides ere “the gentleman” can be induced 
to face the open country. Then perhaps an easy canter of twenty 
minutes will invest him in a similar stronghold, where he can enact the 
same scene, till the patience and staying powers of dogs, horses, and 
men are fairly exhausted. How often sport is thus spoiled in England, 
even in such favoured counties as Northamptonshire, is well known. In 
Treland, on the contrary, there are few large woods; in the Kildare 
country, par exemple, we think there is not one. And the absence of the 
great seignorial “chases” and forests which dot the surface of France 
and England tell a tale of frequent confiscations of the soil, and changes 
of proprietors engendering waste and lavishness, and of spendthrifts 
who cut down “secular” oaks and elms as remorselessly as they would 
a bed of asparagus or a field of sugar-canes. 

That Ireland has been a well-wooded land is evidenced by the very 
nomenclature of places now timberless, and still more tangibly by the 
extent of her bogs, where centuries ago the timber yielded to the en- 
croaching waters; indeed it is not impossible but that forests of oak, 
beech, and pine succeeded each other at long intervals, as in Denmark. 
Certain it is, however, that though the seats of the gentry are sur- 
rounded generally with much ornamental plantation, the general aspect 
of the country is bare enough; and even in such places as Mount 
Mellick in the Queen’s County —where we know that comparatively 
recently extensive steel-works flourished owing to the abundance of 
timber—scarcely a trace of such a state of things now remains; and the 
general aspect of the land would have been grateful to the eye of Guy 
Livingstone, who, if we recollect right, objected on principle to woods 
that could detain hounds more than fifteen minutes ! 

This consideration brings me to the third great bar “to sport” in 
England, which is practically non-existent on the other side of the 
water. We mean the terrible conflict of interests between fox-hunters 
and gunners, or rather between their attendants; who, when not si- 
lenced by the most decided attitude on the part of the lords of manors, 
maintain that foxes and pheasants are as great incompatibilities as 
two suns in the same horizon, and proclaim a war of extermination 
against the fox and his fautor. The inquiry has shown that, generally 
speaking, a fox will spare a hen pheasant on her nest, which was the 
gravamen of the charges against the tod. How really compatible the 
two kinds of sport are is now almost universally admitted; and the fact 
we saw well illustrated last season in a very small moory covert of 
barely two acres, in a midland county, where a fair head of pheasants 
was maintained, and where the stubbles in the neighbourhood, left high 
for the purpose, were seldom if ever drawn blank during the entire 
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season. This root of bitterness is happily unknown in Ireland, or 
only in exceptional instances; and we think that while the average 
cost of a pheasant to the proprietor is known to oscillate between the 
quarter and the entire guinea, there can be no grounds for fearing that 
the beautiful and brave bird will ever practically interfere with fox- 
hunting in Ireland, or be the fertile occasion of feuds between county 
families, as erst were politics, when politics were politics and port was port. 

On the other hand, let it not be supposed that the pros are all 
for Ireland, the cons for her bigger and more powerful sister. If the 
former have many natural advantages in her milder climate, the damp- 
ness of which is generally considered favourable to that mystery of 
mysteries, “scent,” and which also, as a rule, precludes those long 
dreary falls of frost and snow, when horses and hounds are an aggrava- 
tion and anxiety rather than a source of pleasure—if her land be lighter 
to ride over than English soil, and less tasking to the hocks of hunters 
and the purses of heavy men; there are those large slices of bog often, 
as in Westmeath, intersecting the best bits of country, and which, when 
drained, partially cut away and planted, form such admirable “ lying” 
for all sorts of game, and are therefore largely patronised by the fox, 
who likes the society of the rabbits swarming in such places. 

These bogs, even on their margins, are absolutely unrideable; and 
huntsman, whip, and field, have no alternative but to betake themselves 
to the nearest road, from which they sometimes have a golden oppor- 
tunity of seeing how beautifully a pack can hunt their quarry when left 
absolutely to themselves and beyond the reach of lift, cheer, or rate. 
But it is in cub-hunting specially that the bog-nuisance is most appli- 
cable; for habits of babbling, rioting, and all sorts of larking with for- 
bidden fruit are then acquired and confirmed in young hounds, when 
they feel that they are quite free from the double-thong, or even sur- 
veillance, that nothing short of that ultima ratio, the hempen-collar, can 
cure. 

Then, again, if the wisdom of our fathers embodied in the saw, 
“money makes the mare go,” be true any where, it is in fox-hunting ; 
and here the poverty of the smaller island forms a painful contrast to 
the redundant wealth of the larger. 

The days are gone by when a huntsman could be got in Ireland for 
afew pounds a-year, the run of the servants’-hall, and his hunting- 
clothes. The closer union of the two countries has changed all that; 
and the days of “the Blazers,” and the scenes immortalised by Lever, 
are now scarcely a well-remembered tradition. Servants for the hunt 
are now generally imported from England, or are at least selected from 
those brought up at the feet of Saxon Gamaliels, who are popularly sup- 
posed to be more au fait at kennel-management than Celts, and who, in 
several instances—notably in the late huntsman of the “ Kildares”— 
have given examples of fine riding over a country which even the most 
bull-riding horseman in Ireland cannot help admiring. 
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The salaries of these professors are of course regulated by the English 
standard; and, in fact, the expenses of a pack in Ireland now fall little 
short of those in the sister country, while the class of rich farmers and 
yeomanry which really maintains fox-hunting in England, and upon 
whom falls the heavier share of the burdens—men who think nothing 
of losing a few lambs for “the cause” during the season, and who would 
as soon think of shutting the doors of their houses in your face as of 
remonstrating with a field for careering, often needlessly, over young 
wheat—is, alas, still to seek in Ireland! 

It is this disparity in the exchequers of the hunts of the two countries, 
and the large outlay for poultry supposed to have been abstracted by 
reynard—like the cat in some houses, the universal scapegoat—necessi- 
tated by the poorer circumstances of the poultry-owners in Ireland, that 
made the retention of the obsolete custom of capping at the covert side, 
which obtains all over Ireland, a financial necessity as imperative as 
that of the much-impeached malt-tax—seeing that no trans-Channel 
hunt could afford to lose a certain income, varying, according to the 
locality, from 100/. to 400/. during the season! 

In talking about fox-hunting in Ireland, we must recollect that the 
area in which it really flourishes is comparatively small, and that though 
it has a local habitation and a name in some of the southern and western 
counties, its existence cannot be said to be either vigorous or satisfactory, 
while we grieve to say that the province of Ulster, with all its wealth 
of warp and woof, its shipping, and its enterprise, is practically a ferra 
canibus negata, and that, not from natural obstacles, for fox-hunting 
flourishes even in more unfriendly soils, but rather because the genius 
of its population, gentle and simple, is unpropitious as a rule; though 
brilliant exceptions emerge occasionally, as those who have seen Sir 
James Higginson sailing over Meath and Kildare will be fain to admit. 

This apathy towards hunting is somewhat surprising in a race of 
men who protest almost as emphatically in favour of that glorious, pious, 
and immortal mighty hunter William III. as they do against the 
Popery and the clogs from which he delivered them! 

Having thus eliminated Ulster from our consideration, let us turn 
westward to Connaught, which was once so celebrated for its hard- 
riding, hard-drinking, and generally hard-bitten men, but which, we 
fear, has so lapsed from its high estate that though rumours reach us oc- 
casionally of wonderful sport with Mr. Burton Perse’s and Mr. Dennis’s 
packs, and though it is said that the Camilla of the West is as hard to 
catch in a real good thing as an dgnis fatuus or a shooting-star, it mast 
be confessed that fox-hunting is not a flourishing institution in that 
kingdom, but is rather eclipsed by shooting and salmon-fishing. 

In Munster, Cork has always been celebrated for its patronage of 
fox-hunting ; and Cork horses, not to speak pynningly, are deservedly 
sought after, from the idea that if they can get well over that large and 
difficult country, they will prove equal to any obstacles. The Waterford 
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or Curraghmore hounds, under the able presidency of Mr. Briscoe, still 
maintain the character and prestige to which their name and origin 
entitle them; and as the master assumes their leadership this year 
—and game and subscriptions are said to be plentiful—the highest 
anticipations of good sport for the coming season are not unreasonably 
entertained. 

But it is in Leinster, and more especially within the limits of “ the 
pale,” that fox-hunting is best supported and finds its most congenial 
home : for though Kilkenny can boast of a pack inferior perhaps to none 
in breeding and quality ; the result of the great care and fine judgment 
bestowed upon it by both the Sir John Powers, father and son, each 
so celebrated in the sporting annals of Ireland—and though the foxes 
are proverbially straight bold runners—parts of the country admirable— 
though the kennel-walls are probably built of native marble, and though 
the interior be warmed with smokeless indigenous coal—though the 
land be pure from taint of bog, and the mastership faultless; yet even 
the “ Kilkennies” must yield the palm to the superior attractions of the 
two packs which now hunt the cream of the country won and held by 
Strongbow and his followers in defiance of the Irish Kerne and their 
chieftains—the O’Carrolls, O’Connors, O’Reillies, &c. Between these 
two packs, the Meaths and Kildares and their supporters, a friendly 
rivalry has long existed; and the superiority of either is still one of those 
moot-points which it would be a pity to decide, were it possible for a 
Daniel to do so, as it is one of those never-flagging and suggestive 
topics which keep two counties in conversation of a sufficiently exciting 
but harmless character ;—much as the Cockney said of the Jack-snipe 
that kept him in shooting for a whole season, till some better shot 
brought him to an untimely end. 

On the whole, perhaps, it may be conceded that. the Meaths have the 
pull in the country; part of which is perhaps the finest pasturage in 
the United Kingdom, which is almost equivalent to a challenge to the 
world; while the Kildares, though deficient in woodland, have the 
advantage of a wild mountain range of coverts, admirable nurseries for 
bold high-couraged foxes; in both counties “the hunt” is supported 
with a zeal which cannot be said, like Sir W. Raleigh’s, “ to lack devo- 
tion;” and with these natural advantages,—a full treasury, able manage- 
ment, and cordial codperation,—it would indeed be strange if both packs 
did not give universal satisfaction. In Meath the M. F. H. Mr. Ren- 
nalls is his own huntsman, and blows his own trumpet with no uncer- 
tain blast; a precedent about to be followed in the neighbouring county 
of Westmeath by the master, Captain Dease; and those who have seen 
the Oakleys in England will, we think, agree with us that, with such an 
example as Mr. Arkwright’s, no M. F. H. need despair (only, like the 
poet, he must have native gifts and genius) of rivalling successfully even 
that peerless professional—now lost to the Pytchley—Charles Payne. 
From all sides we gather the most encouraging prospects for sport in 
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the coming season; and almost the only serious conire-temps we have 
heard of has been in the Meath kennels, through that bé¢e notre of hunts- 
men, kennel madness. True, the heat of the season and the hardness 
of the ground have made cub-hunting impossible for the last few weeks; 
but in the absence of large woodlands generally, and the consequent 
greater boldness of the Irish foxes, this is not to be so much regretted. 

It is a moot-point whether better sport is to be gained by taking 
out a roving commission and visiting several packs during the fort- 
night, or by sticking to one through good report and evil report. We 
ourselves decidedly incline to the former theory, both from love of 
change and variety, and a reasonable belief in the doctrine of chances 
and probabilities. But by making Dublin head-quarters, and thus 
placing oneself, as they say, @ cheval of the lines which penetrate the 
Meath and Kildare counties, either course can be followed; while 
excursions to the available fixtures in Carlow, Kilkenny, the Queen’s 
County, and Westmeath, will be found well worthy of the little extra 
time and trouble they will entail. Then there is always the resource 
of the staghounds for unemployed afternoons, with the certainty of a 
run over a fine grass country with large but fair honest fences; and in 
fact few towns present such facilities for hunting, at no lavish expense, 
as the metropolis of Ireland; though it must be confessed that the rail- 
ways have not done so much to promote the “ circulation” of foxhunters 
as those in England. 

It is sometimes a matter of surprise that the run on Irish hunters 
continues unabated, and that prices are still even in the ascending 
scale, when it is considered that there are quite equal facilities for 
breeding horses of the same, if not of avery superior stamp in England; 
and that in the important matters of choice of stallions and mares, in 
rearing and “confectioning,” so to speak, the young colt, the pull is all 
in favour of the latter country. But those who have hunted over any 
thing like a large range of Irish country will not be astonished at the 
superior “cleverness” of the native nag; for, besides his earlier indoc- 
trination into the mysteries of carrying himself and his rider safely 
over a country, such is the variety of the obstacles he is called on to 
surmount, that the habit of judgment and reflection, and in fact of form- 
ing a comprehensive induction, is betimes engendered in the horse, who 
thus learns the full extent of his powers; and an amount of handiness 
and workman-like confidence is acquired, which the greater regularity 
of the fences in England precludes. This is no doubt the effect of 
the multiplicity of small holdings, causing minute subdivisions of small 
puzzling fences, often narrow-banked, which require infinitely more 
“talent” in the hunter to bring to a successful issue than the largest 
mearing double or the stiffest post and rails. 

We had intended to have said something on the subject of hounds 
and their belongings during that long period between the Ist of May 
and the ist of November, when they are perdu to the uninitiated, and 
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may perhaps be supposed by some “ Dundrearies” to “estivate” as bears 
“hibernate,” to migrate like snipe and woodcocks, or to disappear 
like landrails. Certain it is that few of the “swells” who telegraph 
from some remote corner of the globe that they will hunt on such a 
day—say the opening one—and who find at the well-known cross-roads 
pack, horses, and staff, all looking in the perfection of business-like 
condition, with perhaps a suspicion of an extra gloss for the first day’s 
bravery, give themselves the trouble of inquiring into the vast expendi- 
ture of time, judgment, thought, labour, and patience which has achieved 
this result; the hours in which masters, huntsmen, and whips, clothed 
in the long white livery of the kennel, and with the wand of office in 
hand, have been arduously employed in inspecting and drafting; the 
long hours spent in exercising the young hounds with a view of harden- 
ing their feet and teaching them lessons of topography, the kennel being 
their Greenwich in respect to longitude and latitude as well. 

This labour we would commend to the agreeable author of The 
Business of Pleasure, who will here find a subject that will give scope 
to his highest powers of description and minute photography. Our 
limits prevent our undertaking it just now; and in concluding these 
remarks we will only express our regret that the splendid sporting capa- 
bilities of Ireland are not more fully developed, as in them lies, we are 
convinced, one great salve, if not cure, for the social evils which scare 
capital from her shores and give a colourable excuse for absenteeism. 
Here is a common ground on which politicians of every shade and re- 
ligionists of the most opposite views can meet; and in promoting their 
own happiness can benefit their common country. If in a new country 
the digger of a well or the introducer of a new esculent be a “ bene- 
factor,” in an older and more complex society the man who uses his 
influence and position to promote the manly sports of his neighbour- 
hood, and thus helps to bind all classes to their homes by new ties, is 
not undeserving of the title. In the words of the hunting song, 


“ Quesitum, quesitum, fill up to the brim ; 
We'll drink, if we die for *t, 2 bumper to him,” 
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Cwo Ports of England. 


Years have passed since, one bright autumnal day, a friend drove 
me from Bowness to Rydal to introduce me to William Wordsworth. 
Quaint and irregular is that village of Bowness, built around Winder- 
mere’s most beautiful bay. I was young then, and saw the world 
through a Claude glass, and wrote a poem about Windermere in the 
Spenserian stanza,—which an enterprising Kendal bookseller printed as 
a pamphlet to sell on board the steamers,—and imagined I was going to 
be at least as great a poet as the mighty old man who dwelt at Rydal 
Mount with his fame and his grief. Ah, buoyant foolish spirit of youth, 
so soon crushed by the inexorable years! 

We drove along the wondrous terrace-road to Ambleside, looking 
down upon 

“Winding Winandermere, the river-lake ;” 


its opposite shores veiled in the mystic haze of the autumnal atmo- 
sphere. One incident of the drive amused me. Somewhere beyond 
Ambleside, as we slowly ascended a hilly road, we saw in front of us a 
group of three—all females. The leader was an elderly lady somewhat 
careless of attire, who walked rapidly, reading the Z%imes as she walked. 
Her followers were a couple of buxom lasses, who carried between them 
a large white basket big enough to contain a good dinner for a hungry . 
family. To my surprise, my friend pulled up when we overtook them, 
and exchanged greetings with the lady who led the party. She informed 
him that she had just engaged two new servants unacquainted with the 
neighbourhood, and that she was taking them out to spend a long day 
among its beauties. ‘I have shut up the house,” she said; “and you 
see we have got our dinner with us.” It has often since occurred to 
me that there would be less complaint of bad service, if there were more 
mistresses capable of such kindness as this. Before we drove on, my 
friend asked her when she was coming to spend an evening at his 
house; and she rather surprised me by replying that she was going to 
Egypt. Need I tell my readers that this lady was no other than Har- 
riet Martineau? 

Rydal Mount—the cottage in which Wordsworth lived—was a part 
of the demesne of Rydal Hall, at that time belonging to Lady Diana le 
Fleming, and one of the few English estates in which there still existed 
a semblance of feudal tenure. I believe Lady Diana rigidly enforced 
certain rights of heriot, elsewhere entirely obsolete. Wordsworth told 
me that she was unable to alienate any part of the estate, otherwise he 
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should have bought Rydal Mount; and he spoke with melancholy em- 
phasis of the pain it gave him to think of the place he loved so well 
being inhabited by strangers. “I wonder who will come after me,” he 
said more than once: “I wish I could be sure that they would leave it 
as it is.” I have no idea whether that wish has been fulfilled, nor any 
desire to see Rydal Mount now that it is emptied of its glory. 

Many a time since have I thought that the brief hours were almost 
wasted which I spent with Wordsworth. He had an intimate friend 
staying with him,—a gentleman well known as among the most bril- 
liant of modern conversers ; but his friend and my friend paired off 
together, and the venerable poet kindly condescended to talk to me—a 
mere boy. It was a great opportunity, but I was at the age to be igno- 
rant of its greatness ; still, though the whole conversation cannot be re- 
called, its salient points are unforgotten. I remember his telling me that 
my name—which a poetical predecessor has made classical—would be 
an obstacle in the way of my gaining renown as a poet. I remember his 
indignant denial that Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome—which I boy- 
ishly admired—were poetry at all. I remember his mentioning Sou- 
they’s verses on the Holly-tree as his most perfect poem; “but,” he 
said, “the first line is bad.” So I have not merely “seen Virgil”—I 
have listened to some of his lighter words. 

Wordsworth took great pleasure in showing me the glorious views 
commanded by the grounds of Rydal Mount—the shining waters, lake 
beyond lake, and the picturesque hill-summits. There is a sonnet of 
his, beginning 





“ Aerial Rock—whose solitary brow 
From this low threshold daily meets my sight, 
When I step forth to hail the morning light, 
Or quit the stars with a lingering farewell.” 


He introduced me to this rock as if it were a friend. Very proud was 
he too of his laurels—stately of growth; all planted by himself. 

“JT raised them all,” he said, “from slips which I cut at the tomb 
of Virgil. The laurels there were planted by Petrarch.” 

Truly laurels worthy of a Laureate! Now should Mr. Tennyson 
plant from them a slip or two, to grow where the breeze over Fresh- 
water Bay blows in upon his pleasant island-dwelling. 

Certes any stranger who had met William Wordsworth at the time 
when I saw him would not have suspected him of poetry. From the 
broad hat down to the heavy shoes he looked like an unusually grave 
and dignified yeoman. He was still a good walker,—we must on that 
day have done several miles,—and wherever there was a fine view or a 
spot which he favoured, he pointed it out with ready kindness. I have 
never encountered a great man so apparently unconscious of his great- 
ness, so simple and easy of access. Not only was he still a good walker, 
but he had not given up skating—one of his favourite amusements. 
Now Rydal Lake, being shallow, is soon frozen; and much “genteel 
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company” was wont to assemble there for flirtation on the ice. But 
Wordsworth’s Muse was a serene and dignified goddess, by no means 
given to dainty coquetries and furtive exhibition of ankles. How 
should she who laved her white limbs in haunted mountain-tarns deign 
to wear the red petticoats for which Kendal is famous? So the poet 
was wont to skate at night, binding to his cap a dark-lantern, which 
threw a brilliant path in front of him. Many a keen winter-night was 
that flying flame to be seen by watchers on the banks of Rydal Lake. 
It was hard in those days to walk through any part of the region of 
the Lakes without meeting some one who bore a famous name. As 
my friend and I left Rydal that day we encountered two young people— 
brother and sister—off on a brisk walk to a tarn, whose name I forget. 
But I remember my friend warned the young lady that the tarn was 
deep and its edge slippery. These were two children of the great 
schoolmaster and historian, Thomas Arnold. We also met Wordsworth’s 
son-in-law — only recently a widower— Edward Quillinan, in whose 
memory Mr. Matthew Arnold has written some beautiful lines: 


“ Alive, we would have changed his lot: 
We would not change it now.” 


Quillinan once, in defence of his illustrious father-in-law, attacked 
in an imaginary conversation published in Blackwood the second poet 
of whom I now write, Walter Savage Landor. Landor retorted with a 
portentous pun about his antagonist’s quzll-inanities. 


Another delightful poet whom I was so fortunate as to meet subse- 
quently in that poetic province was Hartley Coleridge. Of him, at six 
years old, Wordsworth wrote some marvellous lines, full of almost pre- 
ternatural insight : 


“© thou, whose fancies from afar are brought ; 
Who of thy words dost make and mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol! .., 
O blessed vision ! happy child ! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years.” 


Who shall say the great poet has no prophetic power? I will not here 
turn aside for reminiscences of Hartley; but his father’s friend seems to 
have read his future life in some magic mirror. The seer and the child 
of whom he prophesied lie side by side in Grasmere churchyard. 
William Wordsworth and Walter Savage Landor were born within 
a few years of each other, the former being the elder. Wordsworth 
lived to his eightieth, Landor to his ninetieth year. At this moment, 
when we have just lost a statesman worthy to rank with Nestor, I 
couple these two Gerenian poets by reason of their long life. They had 
no admiration for each other, I believe; though Wordsworth could not 
well avoid acknowledging the classical beauty and accuracy of the Jma- 
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ginary Conversations. andor’s likes and dislikes were devoid of any 
intelligible law. He was constant in extravagant admiration of Southey. 
He calls Wordsworth “asthmatic.” That he detested Byron, who, 
hitting mercilessly right and left, stigmatised him as a “deep-mouthed 
Beeotian,” is not surprising. 

Mr. Cardwell lately observed that Lord Palmerston was a member 
of the House of Commons for one-tenth of its whole existence. This 
observation helps us to realise the brief duration of man’s noblest 
works. Ifthere be any thing which at the present moment gives one 
an idea of permanent power, it is that very House of Commons. Yet 
only ten such careers as Lord Palmerston’s would take us back to the 
undefined, uncertain establishment of that great assembly. Walter 
Savage Landor died last year at Florence. Ten such lives as his would 
take us—where? To days before the Danes conquered England—to 
the time when King Edgar made the Welsh pay hima tribute of wolves’ 
heads, and Dunstan the monk was Archbishop of Canterbury; and only 
four such lives would land us in the reign of Henry VII.—an era whose 
manners and customs it is very difficult for an Englishman of these 
days to realise. 

But Landor’s life itself had something almost melancholy about its 
length. I do not know what people thought ofhis poetry in his youth; 
but he lived long enough to be almost forgotten, save by a very few. 
You might have seen him last year in Florence; only a year or two 
before in Bath, where his vivacities got him into trouble. But he was 
twenty-eight when a knot of brilliant young Liberals, most of them 
dead, commenced the great era of English criticism by establishing the 
Edinburgh Review. Lord Macaulay, destined to add brilliance to that 
great journal, was then a baby of two. Mr. Tennyson, now a poetic 
veteran, was not born till eight years later. Percy Bysshe Shelley was 
ten years old; and more than forty years have passed since the sea 
snatched him from a world which had not learnt his greatness or his 
goodness. Keats was six years old. Professor Wilson was a wild 
young athlete of seventeen. Byron and the late Sir Robert Peel were 
boys of fourteen, enjoying the school-life of Harrow-on-the-Hill. The 
late Prime-minister of England, although he was almost sixty years in 
parliament, was but eighteen at that date. The present Prime-minister 
was eleven. 

So Landor’s early manhood belonged to a time whose deeds seem 
obliterated by later events—a time before the great actors whom this 
generation admires had even stepped upon the stage. In literature— 
and especially in poetry and fiction—a complete revolution has occurred 
since that date. Sir Walter Scott was a year or two older than Landor, 
who was forty when Waverley took the world by storm. So, at the 
establishment of the Hdinburgh Review, which conveniently marks 
the commencement of a literary era whose end now seems near, there 
were no Waverley Novels, no poems of Byron—works whose greatness 
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has long since been gauged and accepted, and, as it were, set aside. 
What a blank it leaves in English literature, if we imagine the extinc- 
tion of these two writers only! 

Walter Savage Landor’s last two works are Dry Sticks (Edinburgh, 
Nichol, 1858) and Heroic Idyls (London, Newby, 1863). They pre- 
sent a curious typographical contrast. The former is accurately printed 
and admirably indexed; the latter, of which the Ms. was sent from 
abroad, seems to have lacked all intelligent correction. It is a curious 
collection of every conceivable form of error. The chief poem narrates 
the death of Homer: between its first and second parts other poems are 
inserted; and at the end of the volume four pages of omissions from it 
are given. Then we have one poem printed twice over, though not 
exactly word for word. The aged poet must have felt extremely dis- 
satisfied with the volume when it reached him in Florence. But, as he 
remarks in his melancholy dedication, all his old friends were dead: 
there was no one who cared to render him the loving service of cor- 
recting his proofs. 

The two volumes contain some of his most characteristic writing. 
The chief idyl, Homer, Laertes, Agatha, imagines Homer coming to 
Ithaca to visit Laertes, after the death of Odysseus, and dying on a 
mountain-summit there, with only a young maiden to attend him. It 
is inexpressibly pathetic in its simplicity. A writer in the Saturday 
Review some time ago described Mr. Tennyson’s Gone as “a classical 
subject drawn out in strict and clear outline, with every redundancy 
of modern thought and every modern complication of language and 
metaphor carefully pruned away.” This critic’s utter incapacity to 
understand Greek poetry is almost incredible. Almost every line of 
(none contains those “distilled thoughts in distilled words” which 
Mr. Arnold happily remarks are distinctively Tennysonian, and which 
certainly are any thing but Greek. Take the very opening: 


“ There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills ; 
The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn.” 


This passage would have seemed to a Greek poet either unintelligible or 
grotesque. His severe simplicity of thought would have recoiled from 
a swimming, creeping, loitering vapour, which could moreover “ put 
forth an arm.” I do not say these ideas are unpoetic; I say they belong 
to the Tennysonian idiosyncrasy, and are as far as possible from the 
spirit of the Greeks—as far, in fact, as Shakespeare in Troilus and Cres- 
sida is from the spirit of Homer. 

Now Walter Savage Landor is Greek. And when the simplicity 
of the ancient Greek style is thus rendered, we are inclined to doubt 
whether in the present day it would be possible to understand the 
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extreme beauty of that style—whether the magic charm of the most 
musical of languages does not cause the delight which is communicated 
by reading Homer or Theocritus in the original. The preference which 
even scholarly critics are candid enough to confess that they feel for 
Pope’s Iliad over Lord Derby’s, supports this theory. Pope gives a 
modern something which is not in Homer. Mr. Tennyson, in such 
poems as @none and Ulysses and The Lotos-Eaters, adds to the Greek 
idea an exquisite and delicate “distillation” of thought which is essen- 
tially modern—essentially the product and growth of nearly three mil- 
lenniums of social development. Nothing could be less Homeric or more 
beautifully characteristic of that modern pining for the unseen, than 
the picture of the hero “ always roaming with a hungry heart.” Ulysses, 
“drinking delight of battle with his peers,” resembles rather a knight 
of Froissart than a hero of Homer: it is the same feeling which made 
England’s most chivalric poet write of “our sweet enemy, France.” 
In truth, the Poet-laureate’s hero is a transformed Ulysses—one whose 
Odyssey has undergone metamorphosis by reason of the revelation of 
Christianity, the institution of chivalry, the culture of universities, the 
miraculous mirage of romance. 


Now listen to Landor. Laertes tells the attendant handmaiden to 
order a bath for his guest: 


‘* Now leave us, child, 
And bid our good Metampos to prepare 
That brazen bath wherein my rampant boy 
Each morning lay full-length, struggling at first, 
Then laughing as he splasht the water up 
Against his mother’s face bent over him. 
Is this the Odysseus first at quoit and bar? 
Is this the Odysseus called to counsel kings, 
He whose name sounds beyond our narrow seas ?” 


Odysseus, be it remembered, is dead. In the simple pathos of this re- 
collection of the hero’s babyhood there is just the Homeric spirit: it 
reminds one of the old nurse who recognised the long-lost chieftain, 
when she bathed his feet, by the scar which the boar’s tusk had left in 


his leg. Again, here is the second day of the aged poet’s visit to the 
aged king: 


* HOMER, 
Whose is the soft and pulpy hand that lies 
Athwart the ridges of my craggy one 
Out of the bed? Can it be Agatha’s? 


AGATHA, 
I come to bring thee, while yet warm and frothy, 
A draught of milk, Rise now, rise just half-up, 
And drink it, Hark! the birds, two at a time, 
Are singing in the terebinth. Our king 
Hath taken down his staff and gone afield 
To see the men begin their daily work, 
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HOMER, 
Go thou to thine : I will arise. How sweet 
Was that goat’s milk ! 


AGATHA. | 


We have eleven below, 
All milchers. Wouldst thou now the tepid bath? 


HOMER, 
Rather, when thou hast laid on the left-hand 
My sandals within reach, bring colder lymph 
To freshen more the framework of mine eyes— 
For eyes there are, although their orbs be dark.” 


I suspect a good many readers of the modern day will doubt whether 
this has a right to be styled poetry at all. It differs from the Greek 
scenes of Tennyson as water from wine. Yet wine is only water, 
which has sunk into the soil and been drawn by the vine’s root-fibres 
from the black earth into the purple bubbles of the grape, and thence 
by the force of fermentation—after being trodden by the white feet of 
laughing girls—has become the Lafitte or the Montrachet or the Yquem 
which outvalues gold. Only, costly and choice as are these delicious 
wines, we always revert to water—to the living spring that comes fresh 
from the heart of the rock. And, while tastes change—for the Romans 
liked Massic and Falernian, and put water and turpentine in their wine, 
and would probably have made grimaces over a glass of good claret— 
the thirsty palate has never rejected water, and the true lover of poetry 
has never been blind to the sublime simplicity of Homer. It is easy to 
imagine a period in which Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning may be 
almost unintelligible. They delight in a narrow current of thought, 
like that musical brook of the Laureate’s which sparkles down “by 
Philip’s farm,” kissing the myosotis on its green banks: but Homer’s 
song is like the sea, by whose margin his mightiest hero stalked up and 
down in his anger. 

To pass, however, from Landor’s Greek idyls to some of the minor 
poems which fill up his last two volumes. They all mark, with mar- 
vellous vigour for a man long past eighty, the strong and resolute 
principles and prejudices which pertained to him. He was an earnest 
and sincere lover of freedom, but his love was impatient. Who does 
not remember his distinguishing himself by offering a reward for tyran- 
nicide, whereupon Mr. Shirley Brooks wrote in a Tory newspaper a 
brilliant imaginary conversation between Lord Palmerston and the 
poet? Here is Landor on political parties : 


“Tories don’t like me, Whigs detest; 
Then in what quarter can I rest? 
Among the Liberals? most of all 
The Liberals are illiberal.” ; 


Here upon statesmen : 
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“ People like best the patriots who betray ’em ; 
They trusted Russell and they trusted Graham : 
Past folly’s last extreme they now are gone, 
And pant, and halt, and cling to Palmerston.” 


As he gives no reason for his dislike and distrust of Lord Palmerston, 
we may assign them simply to prejudice: but his abhorrence—for it was 
nothing less—for Sir James Graham arose from the famous Post-Office 
scandal, when one of the proudest men England ever produced out of 
the Seymour family deigned to open Mazzini’s letters. To this affair 
he dedicates some of his most stinging epigrams. He is equally severe 
on the Earl of Derby for his connection with the turf. 

Turning, however, from these, the personalities of impregnable pre- 
judice, or of an exaggerated indignation, let me take one or two other 


examples of his latest verse. Thus he writes to the Emperor of the 
French : 


** Pleased was I when you told me how, 

In hat that buffeted the brow 
And mason’s loose habiliment, 
With masons through Ham’s gate you went. 
Heartily glad was I to see 
A prisoner, though a prince, set free. 
‘Prince!’ said I, ‘ you’ve escaped two worst 
Of evils.’ 

‘T have known a first,’ 
Said you, ‘ but that is only one. 
Tell me the other.’ 

*’Tis a throne.’ 

I could not add what now I might, 
It keeps the worthy out of sight, 
Nor lets the sitter sit upright.” 


I do not think it would be easy to find keener and simpler satire 
than this, even in the writings of the awful Dean of St. Patrick’s 
himself. There is a weight of terrible truth in it which shows vast 
power. 

The following is a pleasant reminiscence of Lord Lyndhurst, whose 
age differed from the poet’s by a year or two only: 


“ Lyndhurst came up to me among 
The titled and untitled throng, 
And, after a few words were said 
About the living and the dead 
Whom we had known together, more 
Than half a century before, 
He added: ‘ Faith, your choice was best 
Amid the woods to build a nest. 
But why so seldom wing it down 
To look at us who toil in town?’ 
‘Would you change place with me?’ said I. 
To thisa laugh was the reply.” 


An able critic in the last Quarterly refers to Goethe’s remark to 
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his friend Eckermann, that the young poets of the day, instead of 
trying to produce epics, should write “occasional poetry.” “But by 
Goethe’s phrase,” says the reviewer, “we must understand, not the 
verses which make a facile rhymer one of the valuable men of his time 
in rendering society pleasant, real as is the merit of one who does so; 
but rather those verses which, based on real incidents in his own life, 
and not drawn from nature at second-hand, flow from the soul of some 
genuine poet, until what were trifles light as air become joys for ever. 
Catullus, Burns, Goethe himself when he is most delightfully Goethe, 
Heine when he touches our hearts as well as our intellects, Shelley 
wherever he is intelligible, Wordsworth when we wish for more of him 
—all are examples.” This is true. Reference was made in the article 
on Two Poets of Rome to the highest form of such “ occasional poems” 
—the Lesbia series of Catullus. When a poet has the lyrical faculty in 
its supreme form, and can throw his thought into divine song, where 
the bitterness of passion mingles inexpressibly with the sweetness of 
melody and rhythm, the result is perhaps the highest poetry can attain. 
We know it in certain lyrics of Shakespeare and Shelley, of Goethe and 
Heine, in the “ Break, break, break!” of Tennyson. Often we recognise 
it in Robert Burns: not so often in Robert Browning, by reason of a 
ruggedness and obscurity which he can conquer when he will, but which 
he obstinately refuses to conquer. I don’t know whether Mr. Browning, 
greatly as I admire him, fully as I believe him to be almost on the 
highest stair of the throne of Poetry, is not too learned. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his essay on Heine, perorates thus: “ Look at Byron, the 
Byron whom the present generation of Englishmen are forgetting; 
Byron, the greatest natural force, the greatest elementary power, I 
cannot but think, which has appeared in our literature since Shake- 
speare. And what became of this wonderful production of nature ? 
He shattered himself, he inevitably shattered himself to pieces against 
the huge, black, cloud-topped, interminable precipice of British Philis- 
tinism. But Byron, it may be said, was eminent only by his genius, 
only by his inborn force and fire; he had not the intellectual equipment 
of a supreme modern poet ; except for his genius he was an ordinary 
nineteenth-century English gentleman, with little culture and with no 
ideas.” O eloquent Matthew, queer is the path you tread in your 
critical exposition, And the Quarterly, already quoted, is with you. 
“ Granting, of course, the existence of an original or instinctive genius, 
nine-tenths of success in all the fine arts are demonstrably due to 
education—education in the Oxford and Cambridge sense, old-fashioned, 
conventional, literary, classical, limited, if you will :—Lay on and spare 
not.... but it is this which has given us England’s poetry! Shake- 
speare, always exceptional, is the one just possible exception.” This 
eloquent critic is as wrong in his theory as unscientific in his punctua- 
tion. I may leave him in Dr. Ingleby’s hands, as to Shakespeare's 
being uneducated. I certainly do not believe that Byron would have 
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been improved by a fuller scholastic education. Mr. Arnold would 
probably be the first to admit that Mr. Browning has “the full intel- 
lectual equipment of a supreme modern poet.” My belief is that, as a 
poet, he would have found his work easier with an intellectual equip- 
ment (happy phrase!) no weightier than that of Robert Burns. Great 
poets do not want heavy armour in the battle of life. Achilles would 
not encounter Hector without metal mail: but the son of Thetis was 
only half divine. 

Neither Wordsworth nor Landor possessed that lyrical faculty which 
crowns the supreme singer. But, without it, they entirely justified 
Goethe’s theory of “ occasional poems.” I have already quoted one or 
two of Landor’s which sufficiently prove this. Very brief shall be my 
future extracts. Only the last two lines will I cite of his exquisite 
epigram on an alabaster hand presented to a lady by Lord Elgin: 


“ Elgin presents the only hand 
That throbs not at the slightest touch of thine.” 


The following is dedicated, I believe, to the same lady : 


“ Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever: 
From you, Ianthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples on a sunny river.” 


What can exceed the sad beauty of this, one of his latest thoughts ? 


“To my ninth decade I have tottered on, 
And no soft arm bends now my steps to steady : 
She, who once led me where she would, is gone ; 
So, when he calls me, Death shall find me ready.” 


Wordsworth was wont to call those “occasional poems” of his, 
“moods of my own mind.” Conscious that his attempts to be lyrical 
were clumsy and awkward, he preferred the sonnet as the form in which 
to express those moods. This noble sonnet strikes the key-note of 
Wordsworth’s poetic thought: 


“The world is too much with us; late and-soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


But neither to him nor to any man can glimpses such as these come 
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again. The day of dreams is past. We must find for its delight a sub- 
stitute in the unimaginable glory of the far future. 

And this how nobly Wordsworth recognises in that great Ode of his, 
the greatest of its kind in the literature of the world! Not a perfect 
poem in rhyme or rhythm; prosaic merely, sometimes ; otherwise could 
it be Wordsworth’s? But of him may most truly be written what he 
wrote of the Shepherd Lord: 


‘“‘ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 


In those eternal solitudes he learnt that 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


Fitly may my notice of these two aged poets close with the pathetic 
lines, full of sublimity and tenderness, wherewith, fifty-eight years ago, 
William Wordsworth ended that immortal ode: 


“The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from the eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 











David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCB,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MERLIN’S WAND, 


HE opened the hall-door for her, and she stood before him very pale 
after the long and anxious journey. There was a sort of piteous wildness 
about her, as if she feared ill news. He offered her a kind yet tempered 
welcome in a few words. He relieved her mind about her father as far 
as he was warranted; and assured her that, for the few days during which 
her stay might be compulsory, the part of the house in which her 
father was should be exclusively at her service. He spoke like a cour- 
teous stranger; and turning to the maid who had just laid the valise in 
the hall, bade her to show her mistress upstairs. 

How did Emma demean herself in her peculiar and embarrassing 
situation, compelled as she was to take shelter and sojourn beneath the 
roof of an enemy? ‘The first words she uttered were certainly neither 
graceful nor grateful. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chantrey,” she said in a quick low tone, not look- 
ing in his face. “I am very much obliged for your promptitude in 
letting me know. I am going to remove papa home at once.” 

David was in the act of retiring, when he turned and said with un- 
wavering courtesy: 

“T am sorry to say, for his sake and yours, Miss Wertley, that the 
doctor has forbidden it. I asked him whether it would be possible, 
feeling how painful it would be to both you and him to remain in my 
house; he said that at present it would be fatal.” 

He saw her lip tremble. She seemed quite taken aback and alarmed 
by the intelligence. Then she said in the same rapid voice, without 
lifting her eyes: 

“T should hope it may be safe to-day;” and passed on hastily up- 
stairs. 

What else could she have done, or how else deported herself? we may 
here inquire of a cavilling reader. Should she, indeed, have sailed in 
smilingly with outstretched hand and words of reconciliation, because 
she and her father were obliged to submit to humiliation, and they had 
been compelled to sojourn with an enemy? 

There was a measure of positive grievance in the case. It contained 
one of those grievances which stings one all the more in that we can- 
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not fasten it upon somebody. The simplest vent by far under our ex- 
asperation is to visit it on one whom we generally dislike, and who 
would certainly like to have done it, if he didn’t, This looks like retri- 
bution, and affords solace. 

David at least was tranquil and satisfied; he did not expect more 
from her. He only thought this: not since the days of Merlin had 
there ever been such an enchantment worked, or such a blessed apparition 
conjured at the devil’s beck, to delight and turn the heart of man, as 
Emmie’s appearance under his roof. He wandered out to realise it; and 
crossing two fields, one of them menacing him with action for trespass, 
he climbed a fence, and sat among the brown dock-seed, grass, and wild- 
turnip. Here he was in a position to command a full view of his un- 
homelike house; and lighting his pipe he gazed at it: he engineered it 
with his eyes through the lone and contemplative puffs. She is within 
it; must sleep beneath his roof; must eat of his bread and salt. She is 
tied to the place by her dearest affections; all the little daily interest 
and cares of nurse-tending must be borne in the very atmosphere in 
which he lives. Her shadow shall every day be pictured on his walls; 
her hand fall on his banisters; her step press upon his stairs. Now 
he may look without a pang at her late home, whose distant roof and 
gables used to sicken him with baffled love. 

The lodestone was gone from thence, and set within his own home. 
He surveyed it from basement to chimney curiously, as some antiquarian 
might contemplate a house just picked out fresh from Herculaneum. It 
had absolutely become a stranger to his gaze: whilst to us it still re- 
mains a heaven-abandoned old mansion, dear at ten pounds a-year, with 
a tenant more or less in it than it had before, to his eyes there was a 
witchery fallen over it softly and dreamily. The russet meadow and 
the poplars caught the strange gleam of airy happiness. The thrushes 
sung silly carnival upon it, and were unanimous in the welcome to the 
goddess. The donkey that rolled in the lane was presently under the 
spell, and brayed an inspired welcome. But most supremely of all was 
the Donkey who sat on the fence caught by it; that great hairy vision- 
ary with his half-closed eyes and fierce-glowing pipe. Pray what was 
it all about? A young lady in a stuff-gown, who-could play you a tune 
on the piano and arrange a nosegay tastefully; not much more. Well, 
she was pretty. 

Skin-deep beauty, shallow evanescent beauty, how it can drug and 
fire a sensible and a strong man! Now there is aged Mrs. ——, who 
was immortalised by Morris in song for her resistless beauty. I met 
her the other day, and found her quite brisk and intellectual yet; 
her mind is mellowed and full-frnited. She can summon up still, no 
doubt, all those pretty ways and whims and caprices which were said 
to have possessed such deadly charms for the bygone youth, and set 
them by the ears. No: I exposed myself as an experiment to all the 
battery of them; I was able to withstand her little tossings of the gray 
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curls, and naive replies, and her dainty little paces; her clever mimi- 
cry and quaint anecdotes: there was positively no infection. I could 
not have knelt to her, and should have shrunk from a kiss. I left her 
sadly, wondering. It is not, then, the mind or the pretty ways of woman; 
it is merely skin that enthralls us. The Hottentot likes it oily, and 
set on a snub block; the Red Indian likes it gaily streaked on a flat 
skull; the intellectual European goes rapt and mad about a transparent 
cuticle—over such and such a transient form. 

Davy returned home to his dinner, and found his father rather 
cross about the invasion—calling the house an hospital; complaining 
of meeting bowls of gruel and poultices coming up and going down on 
every landing—egad! almost clapt in his face; and that girl established 
there in the house ; so that men cannot enjoy their bachelor freedom, 
but were condemned to starch and propriety. This was the pith of his 
grumblings; and did he say “that girl”? How can you then believe in 
Emmie’s divinity? Her charms and power must reside in simple old 
Davy’s eyes, for it is evident she has no more might over the old man’s 
spirit than a common plaster-cast. 

Poor old man, all his thoughts and hopes were centred upon those 
fading prospects which Sir Hugh was so cruel as to dangle; whilst 
Davy preserved a grand serenity on the subject, which you may call 
by any other name than philosophy. 

With old Chantrey it had become a matter of vital moment whether 
the butcher’s bill, the grocer’s account, so recklessly swollen, should 
ever be liquidated. With Davy it had become a question of thrilling 
interest whether he should enjoy a chance-meeting with Emmie upon 
the stairs, and catch a smile from her as he beat a chivalric retreat. 

With old Chantrey it was a matter of grave misgiving that Davy 
should have broken his connection with the paper before he had secured 
the appointment which was promised by the too amiable Sir Hugh. 
With Davy it was a cause for brooding doubt, whether his reserve and 
restrained address towards Emmie, when he met her at the door, might 
not be misconstrued into indifference or cold welcome, instead of its 
true motive—generous forbearance. 

Old Chantrey revolved the probabilities of added expense from their 
uninvited guests, of possible responsibilities and certain trouble. David 
thought heaven was in the house, and eagerly thirsted for an opportu- 
nity of self-sacrifice, for a chance to spend or be spent for her; he would 
have been charmed at risk—as the olden knights prowled about for 
giants—proud to take harm in her cause. 

Davy was by worlds the happier man of the two. The happiness 
of this life consists in its delusions; let us cultivate them, my sisters and 
brothers. 

He learned with gratification that Emmie had not hesitated to par- 
take of his hospitality. Finding, it may be supposed, that her sojourn in 
the house was inevitable, and learning the facts of his attention and 
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kindness to her father, she adapted herself to her difficult position, and 
paid him this compliment. He also learned, with feelings which he 
would have been ashamed to avow to himself, that the doctor who called 
next morning had been very explicit to her, and that she was now satis- 
fied of the necessity of her stay. 

His life for the next few days was one round of excitement. The cal- 
culations of what hour he was likely to hear her step on the stairs; the 
wafts of her voice which he caught, or might catch at any given mo- 
ment; the tidings which reached him about her looks and state of mind, 
her wishes or wants; and the delight of meeting the latter with hidden 
hand, or seemingly anticipating them,—all these little incidents absorbed 
his attention, and he did nothing but grasp at these straws. 

It must be understood that after the first day on which Emmie con- 
sented to partake of the meals Chantrey had provided, she and her fa- 
ther had, as a matter of course, their own provisions, and the maid was 
sent every day to cater for them. Emmie was very sensitive about 
giving the servant of the house the slightest added trouble, and conse- 
quently she and her maid contrived to do any little cooking they re- 
quired. This necessity brought Emmie up and down stairs at certain 
periods in the day, and Chantrey knew the hours. 

He met her only twice, so careful was he to frustrate the yearnings 
of his heart, and to thwart his passion: the first time she passed him 
quickly with a little grave bow; the second she called after him as he 
was retiring, and apologised for the great trouble she and her father 
were giving, and thanking him for his kind sufferance. 

He then turned, and with liberal wave of his hand and generous 
smile assured her the house was heartily at her service; that their pre- 
sence in the house made no change; he only wished her father and she 
had the comfort they were accustomed to; and after he had made this 
little speech, he beat his retreat. 

He was punctilious, as we say, to sacrifice those very opportunities 
which he coveted. But he was not without hope—a perfect sheet 
of green spring-buds had bloomed up suddenly out of the old trunk; 
he felt that there were a hundred little silent appeals going up to her 
daily from his kind and delicate acts, his silent anticipations of all 
her wants. The visitations of her maid to the hall were not without a 
reflected interest for him; and it must be confessed that the shillings 
he gave her, and the compliments he paid to her cap and comely face, 
were not for her sake. The girl thoroughly appreciated his reasons; 
but she made a slight mistake in our friend Davy’s nature. 

It happened that she was passing downstairs with a tray, her little 
French cap perched upon the back of her head, from which floated two 
broad cherry-coloured ribbons, presented to her by the gallant Davy; 
he chanced to be passing through the hall, when she called to him in 
a whisper, and beckoned: “I’ve got something to tell you, sir, that 
you'll like to hear.” 
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David took out a shilling, and followed her to the kitchen-stairs 
with a smile, 

“T’ve just been upstairs, sir, and I heard Miss Wertley talking of 
you. I thought you would like to hear what she said.” 

“ Keep it,” said David: “what Miss Wertley says upstairs shall be 
as private as if she was speaking in her own home.” 

He took out another shilling and doubled the fee, so as to atone for 
the reproof. The girl went downstairs rather red, and with a great 
floating of ribbons. Surely it is sorry wisdom in love to make an 
enemy of my lady’s-maid. 

His besetting anxiety seemed to be lest Emmie should be conscious 
of any obligation, or lest she should be painfully reminded that she was 
in a strange house. With a punctilious delicacy he removed the hats, 
coats, and sticks from the hall; and his father’s room being on the 
lower story, he placed a screen at the bottom of the stairs, which 
stretched across to the head of the kitchen-flight, that she might pass 
and re-pass for the most part unnoticed. Though his mind was set on 
many little thoughtful acts like the foregoing, he kept strictly behind 
the scenes. [ 

One day, the third after Emmie’s arrival, he received a pencilled 
note from old Wertley, entreating a visit, complaining of low spirits 
and the enervating effects of continual nurse-tending. “Do not feel 
any awkwardness,” it concluded; “ you will find it all right.” 

He could not well refuse this appeal, and the last words decided 
him. But the man had worked himself up, for the last three days, into 
such agonies of punctilio, that this stride to happiness seemed perilously 
abrupt. Whilst he was making his gentlemanly approaches from the 
distance, and sinking his anxious parallels, he was suddenly called upon 
to charge. There was doubtless some surfing at his heart as he ran 
lightly upstairs and knocked. 

“Come in. Is that Chantrey?” said a feeble voice; upon which 
Chantrey entered. It seemed a year since he had entered his room 
last. It was strangely unfamiliar to his eyes. Emmie was standing 
over at the fire, with her back to him, as he entered; but she imme- 
diately turned round and bowed gravely, lifting her eyes to his face for 
& moment. 

Old Wertley sat up in bed, looking very querulous and bloodless, 
with a white bristle of three days’ growth on his beard and chin. His 
first address to his friend was in a very pathetic key; but;when he had 
secured Chantrey in the arm-chair at his bedside, and had thrown him- 
self upon his sympathy, he seemed to brighten up. David, anxious to 
please, and feeling himself under Emmie’s observation, took out the 
morning’s paper and read to him the leaders, to which ‘Mr. Wertley 
attentively listened with many dissentient shakings of the head, airy 
protests against the opinions contained in them, indicative of all he 
might urge in their disproof, had he but the energy and breath. Alto- 
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gether, looking at his rumpled white head, his fixed eyes, his colourless 
face, and grizzled lip and chin, he looked like a feeble edition of the 
murdered Banquo. 

David had been reading with zeal, when, on looking up suddenly at 
one of the old gentleman’s dissentient grunts, he perceived that Emmie 
had left the room and closed the door behind her. After this discovery, 
he fell into abstraction as he read, musing upon the question, whether 
she had left the room in offence. 

“My dear Chantrey,” interrupted poor Mr. Wertley, in a half-playfal 
whine, “you are reading to me about the good harvest. I can think of 
nothing but this hideous crop upon my chin. [literally sleep on thorns. 
Emmie would only have nerve to use the back of the razor; and that 
evil-looking ogress, the nurse, would sever my windpipe. Will you 
come to my relief?” 

In a few moments David had him by the nose, and, with his pon- 
derous knee upon the bed, lathered his chin and lip, and commenced 
operations, while poor old Wertley’s face assumed the expression of 
bland cramp. The operator was just finishing off the chin with a masterly 
stroke or two, when he heard a suppressed laugh behind him, and, 
turning, perceived that Emmie had been a silent spectator. 

She recovered herself in a moment, and thanked him for his trouble 
briefly enough. She had evidently been surprised into laughter, and 
felt it somewhat outside her réle. She then got her work and sat down 
by the fire to recover her dignity, turned half away from him as before; 
and David, having assisted Mr. Wertley to sponge and wipe dry, was 
about to retire, but the old gentleman motioned him back, and pointed 
to the chair by the bedside. 

“ Emmie,” said he, “ your back-hair is very charming; but we might 
be more gratified if you would let us see your face.” 

Emmie turned her chair quietly round. 

“T think you might offer Mr. Chantrey a glass of wine, love, after 
his most artistic performance upon my face. All barbers I ever met are 
butchers compared to him.” 

Emmie rose promptly, and opening the cupboard,—Davy’s own old 
cupboard, on the upper shelf of which were a miscellany of burst 
boxing-gloves and mouldy fishing-tackle,—she brought forth the wine- 
decanter, a glass, and some cake. With a shy apology or two for 
occupying his shelf and his rooms, she offered him a glass of wine 
with an estranged politeness. He accepted the refreshment with hearty 
assurances of welcome; and he hob-nobbed wine-glasses with old 
Wertley with a happy good-fellowship. 

Inspired, we suppose, by the stimulant, and the increased comfort 
to his person of a clean shave and a cool wash, Mr. Wertley took the 
sudden and irrational whim to dress and get up for a while; having been 
specially forbidden to stir from his bed by the doctor. 

Emmie stood at the other side of the bed protesting in vain; but her 
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papa called peremptorily for his trousers, and there was quite a dis- 
tressing scene. She forbore asking Chantrey’s interference as long as 
she could. At length she gave him an appealing look, and he rose. 
He laid friendly hands on Mr. Wertley’s shoulders, and dispensing with 
all argument, he laid him back against the pillow with pleasant cajolery. 
The old gentleman’s perversity subsided under his genial affectionate 
restraint. 

Emmie returned to her work, after having glanced a look of thanks 
at her coadjutor; and he, simple man, instead of retiring gracefully, re- 
warded by that look, was intoxicated by the hour, and for the first time 
pressed his advantage. He sat down again by the bed, and seeming to 
converse with her father, he secretly enjoyed the luxury of her presence. 
So there these two beings sat, whom circumstances had conspired to 
part for ever, brought together by Fate, which took the feeble semblance 
of old Wertley. 

Truly, Fate, whom poets and sculptors represent as a gigantic being, 
mantled and stern, takes many a freakish form, and shows herself in 
many a paltry act. 

Old Wertley’s gentle nature had rather curdled in illness. He had 
grown fretful, and, we are sorry to say, sometimes exercised over his 
daughter the despotism of a great child. He perceived her reserve 
towards his friend Chantrey; and, visited perhaps by a querulous spirit 
of mischief, such as often possesses this class of invalid, he sought to 
provoke an intercourse between them; for instance, he bade her bring 
Chantrey an old volume of Spenser, and show him where she last 
stopped reading out. She rose, took up the book without a comment, 
and going round to him, pointed out the place; nor did she show any 
ungraceful reluctance or affectation; she was only silent. 

The feeble voice of the sick has a potency not always given to sten- 
torian lungs; and they know it. They want occupation for the mind; 
and the only possible one is, harrying a nurse; which employment, if 
she be not stupidly good-humoured and phlegmatic, is not unexciting. 

Mr. Wertley sick had become a complete parody on Mr. Wertley 
well. The dear old pantaloon in his nightcap had become very fretful 
and hard to manage; in fact, his spirit of amiable perversity had grown 
quite ascendant, and had acquired a spice of lazy mischief not altogether 
amiable. 

There was, however, a very great excuse for the old gentleman’s de- 
generacy. Alas! he had been disappointed, retarded, counteracted in 
the ambition of his soul. That same Fate which favoured Chantrey had 
knocked over his pretty card-castle for a freak, and never said “by your 
leave.” His paternal mind had evidently been fired by the contempla- 
tion of Castle Craigh and a future peerage entering his family; and now, 
in the prosperous crisis, the favouring wind, Emmie was withdrawn 
from her career, and’ he—he imprisoned and helpless just as he was 


opening his wings for a flight to the castle of his son-in-law apparent. 
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He was not the first in these pages who performed that flight to Castle 
Craigh on broomstick fancy. 

Of course he had no other rational resource under the circumstances 
than to amuse himself by harrying his nurse. Not having the faintest 
impression that David had any warmer feelings towards her than mere 
friendship, but having a lively consciousness that she had against him a 
very rooted displeasure, the materials were at hand for a very agreeable 
persecution. 

“Emmie was talking of you, Chantrey, the other day very civilly; 
you must not take affront because she will sit with her back turned 
towards us, showing al! her hooks-and-eyes.” 

Emma took the hint, and brought her chair to the far side of the 
fire, where she faced her company; but she was silent, and kept her eyes 
upon her work. 

“ Emmie love,” murmured her father, “I want that table brought 
over, and placed beside the bed. I will not ask your leave, Chantrey. 
Stay now; gently, gently.” 

These last words were addressed to his daughter; who, laying down 
her work patiently, went over to the table, and placed her hands under 
its rim to draw it over. 

“The child supposes she can do every thing by herself. Woman is 
a dependent creature; my dear Chantrey, would you be so good as to 
assist her?” 

“T can manage it alone,” said David, going over promptly, and com- 
passing the whole table with his outspread arms. 

“No, no, no, no!—stop!” whined peaky old Wertley; “such a pro- 
digious strain as you contemplate would sympathetically put my shoul- 
der-blades out. Emmie, take one side; now, Chantrey: there, float it 
ever—gently, closer. Ha!—Now, Emmie, put the backgammon-box 
upon the table.” 

Emmie brought the backgammon-box round to the far side of the 
bed, and laying it on the quilt, hastily began to arrange the men. She 
supposed that he wanted, to play with her. 

“Dear, oh dear! the child cannot see the commonest sequence of 
ideas! What on earth have I had that great table brought over for? 
When they built the great wall of China, was it to drive round it or 
upon it? Do you fancy our efforts to lay that great mass of mahogany 
must go for nothing?” 

“What do you wish, papa?” said Emma rather plaintively. 

“Chantrey, my dear friend, I am not strong enough to play. I 
want to watch a few games quietly, and play umpire; let me see you 
play with Emmie. Come:—now, now, child, do you want to bring on 
another attack of bleeding?” said he with assumed anger, belied by the 
twinkle in his mild old eyes. 

Thus adjured Emmie brought round the board, opened it, and sit- 
ting opposite to Chantrey, began arranging her men. Her face was 
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flushed, and she preserved an untoward silence; but, nevertheless, she 
_ began to throw and make abstracted moves. 

There was but one dice-box; and as they passed it from one to the 
other, her fingers sometimes touched David’s; a subtle happiness was 
stealing and thrilling through his veins: simple man, he was intoxi- 
cated by the hour, and was too enchanted to reason. 

“What is the girl dreaming of?” moaned old Wertley, who was 
superintending them from under the bedclothes. “Why, you should 
have made a point!” 

At this moment, David, yielding to an irresistible temptation, took 
a glance up at her face, and saw that burning flush there still; but 
whether it was a flush of anger or bashfulness was beyond his spelling- 
book knowledge of woman’s nature. One thing was clear, it was not 
pleasure, for two bright tears were on her eyelashes; before he could 
see his course, she laid down the box and went hastily to her own room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

Once more Chantrey felt the floor scorch his feet. Looking at his 
watch, he made the truthful excuse of important business; and to divert 
the old man’s comments from his daughter’s conduct, he told what that 
business was—a call upon his patron, Sir Hugh Rowly. 

Having effected his escape, he proceeded slowly downstairs; and in- 
dignant with himself, he recorded a silent vow. 

“ Ts thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” said Benhadad; 
and he did it. Chantrey, in his high-wrought gallantry, had fancied 
himself incapable of encroaching upon her in her humiliation; and he 
had just now joined in her persecution, and driven her to bay under 
his own roof. He now made a vow that whilst she remained beneath 
it he would neither see nor speak to her again. He did both; but he 
was not to blame. 

As he reached the hall, there fell a smart double-knock upon the 
hall-door. They had not many visitors out here in the wilderness, and 
he stood in the hall to consider who it might be, in the same irrational 
spirit which leads us to dally with the seal of a letter before breaking 
it. His father’s gray head emerged cautiously from his den, with an 
expression of speculative curiosity; and old Ben’s popped out tremulously 
from his little room situate on the kitchen-landing. 

“Who the deuce can that be!” whispered Mr. Chantrey; “Sir 
Hugh—eh?” 

“T daresay ‘tis Rawson,” said Chantrey, crossing the hall and open- 
ing the door. He found himself confronted by John Wayre. 

At sight of him Chantrey felt a certain forgiving glow, which al- 
most tempted him to hold out his hand at a venture; but he had been 
long enough in the world to mistrust these little impulses of generosity 
which place one at such disadvantage; he happily restrained himself: 
because he had forgiven John Wayre, it did not follow that John Wayre 
had forgiven him. 
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The barrister bowed rather coldly, and kept his distance; he said he 
had just heard of the illness of Mr. Wertley, and that he called to in- 
quire. Chantrey, with much civility, gave him a favourable account. 

“Your father and Miss Wertley are entirely to themselves; will you 
not walk upstairs?” 

‘My sister here!” said Mr. Wayre in frigid surprise. 

**She shall be as safe from intrusion as in her own home,” said 
Chantrey. “I am sorry to say your father cannot be removed for a few 
days, and Miss Wertley cannot leave his side; but their necessary resi- 
dence in this house shall never be considered by me as a claim to fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 

“T should like to see my sister, certainly,” said Wayre, relaxing a 
little. “This bell will, I believe, summon the servant?” 

“T will send Miss Wertley’s maid to you, if you wish,” said Chan- 
trey; “but I would take it as a favour, Mr. Wayre, if you would come 
in. You in no way commit yourself by coming in, and I shall be from 
home all day.” 

Wayre came in, and took off his hat in the hall; then he spoke up, 
looking his late antagonist unflinchingly in the face. 

“T am not very generous, Mr. Chantrey; and after what has passed 
between us, you will feel that acquaintance is quite out of the question; 
still I wish to acknowledge your kindness to my relatives; and your 
subsequent conduct towards me has at least wiped out the old score. 
There need be no enmity, though there cannot be acquaintance.” 

“ That is all I wish or expect,” said David; “we must bow to the 
force of circumstances.” 

He led the barrister to the foot of the stairs, and, with a gentle- 
manly tact, he accompanied him no farther. Having directed him 
where to find the door, he put vn his hat, and was just taking his de- 
parture—he had his hand on the hall-door—when his father called to 
him ; and coming from his room in a rapture of amusement, he clapped 
his hand on his son’s shoulder. 

“By ——, I'll never witness any thing so fine again! Beautiful 
Christian temper !—little lawyer meek and mild!—ha, ha, ha! Egad, I 
wouldn’t wonder if a life-long friendship were to spring from the horse- 
whipping.” 

“ Hush, governor; he’ll hear. He has behaved well all through— 
far better than I.” 

*‘ Behaved!—I never saw such behaviour; it beggars all praise— 
ha, ha, ha!—little lawyer meek and mild! So the score is wiped out; 
he means to say, ‘Thank ye, sir; my back is quite well.’” 

“ Hush, governor; come into your room, where we can’t be heard.” 

David hastily entered the little parlour, followed by his father, and 
he closed the door. 

It was the chamber the old man occupied the whole day, from meal- 
time to meal-time. Dusty, crowded, and cheerless, it seemed the very 
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retreat of some ruined wifeless man contending with age and neglect, 
who neither respected himself nor any one else in the world: 
“The fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf.” 

“Now, governor, have your laugh out; then I’ll tell you something 
about Mr. Wayre which will make you respect him.” 

“ Respect is no word for it. He looked devilish closely at your coat, 
eh?” laughed the old scoffer. 

“T’ve made him reparation since, and I apologised to him. I’ve 
seen no want of pluck in him, and you’d make a dangerous mistake to 
reckon too much on his meekness. I’m going to see Sir Hugh, governor, 
on my business; and it’s about time, you'll admit; but I'll tell you 
something of Wayre which I’d be proud if it could be told of me.” 

He here told about the manly transfer of the Highgate property in 
favour of Miss Wertley, which has already, we hope, earned the reader’s 
respect for Mr. Wayre. 

Old Chantrey’s mockery dropped from him; he grew quite grave 
and interested at the recital. 

“Why the deuce did not you tell me this before ?” 

“'To what purpose ?” 

“To the purpose of the lady in the house, sir. You’re not such a 
fool as I thought, Davy. I apologise for roasting you about the love- 
letter. Egad, I’d as soon laugh at bank-notes. Only don’t be shy 
now you’ve got the chance.” 

“T have not; I’ve lost it long ago, governor. She very naturally 
objects to the company of a man who assaulted her brother.” 

“So you’ve been carrying your sighs and your moans upstairs; that’s 
right; helping her to nurse Liz. A very pretty lover’s game, my lad; 
and a winning game.” 

“ Anyhow, she has taken my visit ill, and I shall not intrude upon 
her again. I'll keep my sighs and moans for you.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye.” 

“Don’t wait dinner for me, governor. I'll be home late.” 

“Nonsense! Do you think seriously a girl would throw over her 
lover for her brother ?” 

“You don’t know the tie between them,” said David reflectively. 

“Tie! If sisterly affection is a tie, female vanity is a cable.” 

“Well, well, well—don’t let us make a fuss, governor,” said David, 
willing to escape the discussion; and turning towards the door, he 
opened it. 

“Shut that door; I’ve not done with you yet. You told me you had 
made the amende to her brother; and Heaven knows he met you with 
good-temper just now: so that difficulty disappears. If he forgives, I 
think she should; but all you cursed donkeys of lovers put such clouds 
of romance and mountains of modesty between you and a poor little 
girl in her teens, when, egad, she’s expecting you to come up to her 
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and clasp your arm round her waist. Don’t’make the girl despise you, 
lad,” said the tempter. 

David shrugged his shoulders, feeling it hopeless to argue. 

“T’ll let her alone. It’s not fair, governor, in her present position.” 

“There it is—there it is, d—n it! When the high-road is before 
you, why should you try to walk through a stone wall? Not fair. Who 
ever succeeded who refused his opportunity? I tell you a lost chance 
never forgives you.” 

“ Well, father, I'll give you my reason at once, and let that end it. 
I think any advance or intrusion on my part now would be unworthy of 
a gentleman, and any advantage of her position would be dishonourable. 
This is not meant as a rebuke to you.” 

“Gad, if it was, I’d kick you out of the room.” 

“For,” continued David, “if you knew all the circumstances, you'd 
agree with me.” 

“ What's to be said to a fellow like this! You sop, you ass! I address 
you with the utmost good-temper.” 

“They’re not pet names,” smiled Davy. 

“ Well, you talk of honour, and J must meet you on your own ground. 
Be as punctilious as you think fit. Bow her upstairs and downstairs till 
you burst your seams. I won’t hurry you; but,d—n it, man, you can 
square your honour with your interest, if you’re not a fool.” 

True, old Jos, say we. Honour is a lock which interest may often 
pick without injuring a ward; but you must not bungle as you did in 
that affair of the money on trust. David looked him hard in the face, 
but made no reply. He then repeated his request carelessly, that dinner 
should not be kept for him, and, opening the door, left the room. It 
seemed as though old Chantrey felt some reproach in that look, for he 
broke off in his arguments, and let his son depart with some muttered 
words not benedictory. 

David was away all that day looking after his “two birds in the 
bush;” but Sir Hugh was from home, and had left no letter or instruc- 
tions. 


CHaprer XXXVII. 
FORGIVENESS. 


We cannot say that the result of his journey was very depressing to 
David. He was-in a state of mind above sublunary matters, and found 
himself obliged to perform a dry duty. The elasticity and hopefulness 
of his nature raised him above despondency; and if we admit that, just 
for the time he was traversing the long avenue of his thoughtless 
patron’s place homewards, he did mutter a complaint or two, and repent 
that he had so prematurely abandoned his former means of livelihood, 
we shall not be below the truth. . 

He might have returned home that evening; yet, most unnecessarily, 
he took a bed for the night and tarried away. 
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We are slow to assign motives to such driftless actions, which pos- 
sibly are rather influenced by whim ; yet it was strange that, with such 
a paramount attraction at home, he did not grudge the moments of 
absence, especially when he must have felt that the halcyon hour that 
was granted to him must soon be out. Was he fatigued by his long 
walk? was he uncertain as to Sir Hugh’s return, and desirous to hover 
in the neighbourhood of his expectations ? 

Was he so considerate as to spare the lady the annoyance of his 
presence in the house for a day and night, that she might recover from 
her displeasure? Mephisto whispers that his pride was hurt; and, wounded 
in his self-love by Emmie’s rebuff, he went off sulking abroad, like an 
affronted child. 

Be that as it may, he did not return till the afternoon of next day. 
When he arrived home, after this lengthened absence, during which 
the hours seemed weeks, he found the hall empty, and the house very 
still; and he was seized by a quick suspicion that his honoured guests 
had left him. 

The screen he had placed at the foot of the stairs was gone; his 
father’s hat—broad-leayed and swathed with crape—was on the hall- 
table; there were fresh marks of wheels on the gravel. It was quite 
evident they had gone during his absence. He looked blankly round; 
and the place, erewhile so transformed to a theatre of endless crisis and 
excitement, with the change in his fantastic moods became a howling 
wilderness, fit only for the owls and jackals. 

“It is better so,” he said; “now I will attend to my duties ;” and 
thus, feeling the emotions which overpowered him to be unworthy and 
pusillanimous, he relieved himself by this fleeting record—this idle fiat 
of the voice. 

He went to his sister’s room and softly opened the door. It was 
almost dark within, and the nurse sat by the bed in a peculiarly affec- 
tionate attitude for one at her hardened time of life. She was, in fact, 
leaning over the child, and kept softly smoothing back the hair from 
her forehead. 

“ She’s growing fond of the child,” said David, who stood still within 
the door. 

The nurse did not turn at his entrance, so absorbed was she with 
her sleeping charge. As he watched, she stooped over the patient and 
imprinted a kiss on the little noble forehead. 

You can measure the warmth of the heart’s temperature by the kiss. 
There is the kiss of aversion, cold as the tip of a swallow’s wing in the 
lake. The kiss of patronage, like a large rain-drop on the cheek, leaving 
a damp chill: then the heart is at freezing-point. There is the kiss of 
passion, which roots: the heart is up to fever then. And there is the soft 
summer-heat of simple compassionate love—a long kind kiss—which you 
may measure off with the minute-hand of your watch, and note its exact 
degree. There was something maternal in this nurse’s kiss, pressed 
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upon the child’s white forehead. She then rose and turned, disclosing 
the face of Emmie. David retreated hastily and let her leave the room 
without disturbance. When she had passed him in the hall, he entered 
the room again, and gazed on the little sleeping form thoughtfully. 

Emmie did not go upstairs; but like one who felt free of the house, 
and confident of her welcome, she went downstairs towards the kitchen, 
on some cooking intent. It pleased David to see that so far she had 
become domesticated, and that this was probably the result of his for- 
bearance and anxious consideration. If you named the price he would 
have taken to break up that confidence by intrusion or unmanly advan- 
tage, you might name a million of money, and be refused with scorn. 
He found a happiness and tranquillity in thinking of his success as a 
host; and as he looked out over his kingdom—the dreary skirt of lawn 
before the house was like a kingdom to him—he chewed the cud of 
his satisfaction, listening for her returning footstep. Presently he 
caught her footfall again, coming up and crossing the hall; it was an 
easy and confident step he fancied; not the tread of one imprisoned 
among enemies or strangers. 

“ What will the house be like when that foot is gone for ever?” 

Of a sudden he was rather startled by hearing the tramp of a man’s 
slippered foot in pursuit of her; and as he half rose from his seat, he 
heard his father’s voice calling after her: 

“Miss Wertley! pardon me; I have been waiting for an opportunity 
for a word. I won’t ask you into my room—it’s a sort of ogre’s den ; 
but just give me a moment’s audience in the hall—that’s a good girl.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Chantrey,” she replied good-humouredly, coming 
down the few stairs she had ascended, and again reaching the hall. 

“ Egad, I don’t quite know how to begin,” said the old gentleman; 
**T am in some sort of an embarrassment, and consequently I have some 
responsibility on my shoulders.” 

“ What is it, Mr. Chantrey ?” said Emma encouragingly. 

“Eh? What do you think? It don’t become an old man to be 
bashful; but your pretty little face gives me quite the sensation of a 
principal in the communication.” 

“You would give me to understand,” said Emma’s cheerful voice, 
“that we are rather troublesome guests, and that we begin to encroach 
upon your kind hospitality. I can assure you we feel it so; but to- 
morrow—” 

“Not at all—not at all! I should scarcely know you were in the 
house. Well, well—you are welcome to make it your home. There 
now—no mistake there! Have you heard, Miss Wertley, by the way, 
that my son has had luck; just going to step into an agency of some 
hundreds a-year? You’ve heard of Sir Hugh Rowly, eh?” 

‘I’m very pleased to hear it,” said Emma in a lowered tone. 

“Egad, my fool Davy might just as well have the tongue of an ox 
as the shoulders of one. The fellow is afraid to tell you a secret that 
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is too big for him to contain. I found it out; the nurse-tender found it 
out; old Ben smelled the rat. He goes sighing through the house like an 
AXolian harp, letting it out to all but the one that should knowit. The 
fellow’s away off at Sir Hugh’s, so we'll take pity on him,” he laughed. 
“Tn fact, he is so flattering to me as to desire to offer me to you as a 
father-in-law.” 

Before Emma could reply, old Davy sallied out on them, burning 
with mortification and shame. He paused, and strove to gulp down his 
indignation. 

“Miss Wertley, there have been scenes enough to pain you. I am 
not going to make a scene. It never entered into my dreams to make 
such a statement to you. Had I done so at such a time and place, I 
should forfeit the name of gentleman.” 

Having made this speech with his eyes on the ground, so as not to 
oppress her in her confusion, he strode back again and closed the door 
behind him. 

Humiliated and impatient of his false position, David stood by the 
window, expecting every moment his father to enter the room to bully 
and reproach him. But whether the well-meaning old autocrat was some- 
what staggered by his son’s outraged apparition, when he understood that 
the youth was many miles away, and was standing petrified by his defeat 
where David had left him, or whether he had retired in wrath to his den, 
David was unable to decide. His whole sense of hearing during the first 
moments had been concentrated upon the light sound of Emma’s steps, 
which to a sensitive lover’s ear uttered speech. She seemed to go up 
slowly, misgivingly, reproachfully, as if all the confidence in his scru- 
pulous faith and honour, which he had been so carefully building up 
since she came, had been rudely levelled. 

“Davy,” said a small voice like the bleat of a sick lamb. He 
looked round and saw his little sister, half sitting up, her haggard 
little head upturned to the ceiling, as if she expected to see his face 
on a level with the cornice. 

With a sudden pang of self-reproach, he came over to the bedside 
and supported her slim figure by his arm. 

“Poor old woman,” said he, tenderly rubbing his rough cheek 
against hers, “Davy has been neglecting her this long, long time. 
Davy has been a brute, thinking of nobody but his great ugly self, 
and forgetting the little old woman who dotes on him. How is the 
pain in old Davy’s head?” 

“ All gone!” she said, with a little pale smile. “Take me up, old 
Davy, and show me the green, green fields! the green, green fields! 
Take me up.” 

He hesitated a moment; then stripping off his coat, he wrapped it 
around the poor little mite, who was lost in its enormous collar and 
cuffs, the little wan death’s-head peeping above them. He then carried 
her over to the window and showed her the green, green fields—that is 
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to say, the strip of green aforesaid, which was as dismal as a graveyard 
this cloudy day, without being nearly as verdant. Poor Liz. peeped 
out dazzled and bewildered, but seemed to see nothing but the broad 
and painful glare of daylight. She presently hid her face from it and 
laid her heavy head on her brother’s shoulder, who began walking up 
and down the room with her, whistling softly, till she fell soundly 
asleep again. ‘Then he laid her very softly on her bed, still lost in the 
folds of his coat, and kissing her forehead twice, and twice tenderly 
again, he muttered: 

“My own poor little woman! I’ll never desert her again; all my 
heart shall be hers whilst God leaves her with me.” 

The mother has overshadowed him again. We must believe it, or 
whence this sudden reaction from agitation and anger to womanly 
tenderness? Whether that little woman is incarnate in her great son, 
or inlignate in yon old deal chair or yon stained nursery-table, or 
has diffused her essence through the small bedstead, so as to clasp her 
pining darling,—one thing is certain, she is here, around and about her 
offspring. She haunted Davy that whole day, from the moment that 
she woke up Lizzy to comfort and calm him, till he lay down to sleep 
himself. Else how was it that at dinner-time he bore his father’s 
rough displeasure so patiently—this fiery old Davy, with his answer 
and his challenge to all comers? Else how was it that he fretted no 
more, and seemed to put Emma out from his thoughts? sitting with 
Lizzy, and whistling for her calm old tunes, which were like anodynes 
to Lizzy’s yeasty little brain; and comforting her about the poor king’s 
son in the parable, whom they slew in his father’s vineyard. 

“Tam very sorry for the king’s son,” she said. “Iam very fond 
of him, Davy ; he gave me nice cold grapes, and he sat by my bed. 
Don’t \et them kill him ; I’m so sorry—so sorry.” 

And she would stroke Davy’s coat with a world of compassion; and 
as if that was not enough, she would soothe down the bed-post by the 
hour. 

David would still divert her mind, and whistle away at the old ano- 
dyne tunes, much to the admiration of the nurse, till the evening fell, 
and the night fell; and at last the poor mother-bird, we suppose, took 
his place at the pillow, and let him lie down and go sound asleep. 

From henceforth David became a passive medium to the influences 
of the motherly ghost. ‘Laugh at us who may, we shall hold to the 
phrase and the belief. He did not, indeed, wholly forget the pressing 
business of life; he wrote a dignified letter, for instance, to his patron, 
Sir Hugh, in which he begged to remind him that he had given up a 
lucrative employment, on which his livelihood depended, upon Sir Hugh’s 
express promise; that he had already entered on his new engage- 
ment, by work done and money received; that he had made two calls 
upon him, and was surprised to find there was neither message nor com- 
munication addressed to him; therefore he respectfully requested an 
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immediate reply. This, it must be acknowledged, was a step towards 
returning sanity; and to this letter he awaited an answer. He also, 
through Miss Wertley’s maid, made kind inquiries about old Mr. 
Wertley, who was still quite unable to be moved. This conduct was 
proper and decorous; but, saving the time which he spent at meals in 
company with his offended father, he devoted all his time to poor Lizzy, 
watching maternally by her bedside. 

Lizzy began to occupy herself too much with certain visionary 
terrors and griefs. She was visited by oppressive notions of how the 
Sower used to stride by her window, from right to left, on the wind, 
with outspread palm—away—away; and pass suddenly again, still 
from right to left, throwing his shadow on the ceiling. Then, at 
night, not content with her own little troubled affairs, she must be- 
moan the plight of Simon Peter, who it seemed came to sob under her 
window, haunted by that crowing of the cock; again she was racked 
with childish grief as she witnessed the murder of the king’s son in 
his father’s vineyard—which was perpetrated with monstrous flaming 
clubs, that struck, but made no noise. If left to herself, her little bur- 
dened brain was caught and whirled away by these fantasies. The 
old nurse-tender could not deal with them. Poor Lizzy seemed continually 
oppressed by agonies of compassion for something or somebody; this 
was her prevailing notion. She would fix her bright eyes upon David's 
great towering head as he stooped over her, till presently her tears 
brimmed up. 

Poor old Davy! the pain—the pain. And he must lay his head on 
the quilt, and hold the little saucer of vinegar within her reach, that 
she might steep his forehead for him with profound and doting pity. 
Alas, the pain was still within her own little tossed head. 

David was convinced that these fancies exercised a morbid influ- 
ence on the child’s brain; he observed that the fever always rose and 
the pulse fluttered when they had possession of her; so he used to in- 
vent many little fond diversions which caught her attention, and made 
her forget her pain. 

If the sun were shining, he used to take the small looking-glass 
from its nail, and turning it about, produce a will-o’-wisp upon the 
ceiling, which the heavy eyes of the child followed with dull wonder. 
He used to play eat’s-cradle with her, taking off the changeful little 
net-work from her bits of hands, and carefully replacing its altered 
form. 

He would set her little musical-box going for her under her ‘pillow, 
and keep grotesque time to the simple airs it played, attracting on him- 
self continually the child’s solemn stare. He cut her out shapes from 
coloured paper and gold and silver leaf; shapes like nothing that ever 
existed, but satisfying to the child, simply by their brightness and 
vivid hue. He had a low und flute-like whistle which exercised a spell 
over Lizzy, and to which she continually raised and dropped her hands 
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on the coverlid, with a sort of attempt at keeping time. Finally, there 
was an uncouth snatch he had picked up somewhere, with neither mean- 
ing nor good manners in its rhymes, but which at intervals delighted 
the child. Ladies, and persons of fastidious taste, may be offended 
with the rude burden, or read it with a disdainful smile; but David, our 
minstrel, did not sing for them. Well-meaning folk might have sug- 
gested to him a pretty verse from the Olney Hymns, or a simple one 
from Dr. Watts; but David knew his auditor better than these enlight- 
ened critics; and if he could only win a laugh from her, and soothe her 
pain for an hour, he did not regard the public taste an empty nut-shell. 
I too, as a narrator of truth, am bound to defy it. 

He used to sing this objectionable catch standing in her sight at the 
foot of her bed, slowly rolling his shoulders, and drowsily waving his 
hands with an indescribable swagger and sway, which concentrated 
Lizzy’s attention. She used to strive to follow the words, so infectious 
were they, with a feeble treble which sounded far away, and mimic 
the motions of the singer’s hands. 

These were the words, and this the music of the song, to be sung 
ad libitum— 


* And we'll kindle up a fire, 
And we'll call a man a liar, 
Aboo, aboo, aboo, aboo, aboo!” 


This snatch was so popular, such an immense success whilst it lasted, 
that the duet used to go on for hours, sometimes sinking to murmurs, 
and sometimes rising to howls, till beads of perspiration would stand on 
David’s forehead with the pumping and the rolling requisite for its 
proper performance. By these devices he laid the feverish fancies, and 
soothed the little sufferer. By detailing them we frankly hold him up 
to ridicule, and proclaim him an unmitigated ass; but there was an 
occasional auditor besides the child, whom old Davy little dreamt was 
within earshot; and she often listened to and watched these grotesque 
manifestations with moistened eyes, whatever was the pathos she saw 
in what awakens nothing but ridicule in us. 

The nurse used to bring down Emmie to the hall, and leave the door 
slightly ajar, that she might look in and see the poor gentleman at his 
innocent drolleries. Strange to say, this girl, with her quick sense of 
humour, saw no absurdity in the scenes, but often left the hall with wet 
eyelids. 

David had had a succession of broken nights, and he began to sicken 
for sleep. It was on a Friday night; he had left all well with Lizzy; and 
he retired to his room with a giddy weariness. 

David fell into a very sound sleep. He was of that strong plethoric 
temperament that seldom dreams. Meagre ill-thriven folk are vision- 
aries in their sleep; but he slept the slumber of sound flesh and blood. 
It was remarkable, then, that towards the morning hours a dream dis- 
tinctly shaped itself in his mind, and of a foolish commonplace nature, 
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in sooth. He was in the auction-room, it appeared, in which he lately 
bought his trifles in the upholstery line for Emmie’s room, and the 
auctioneer was unusually energetic. Tap—tap went his hammer, 
knocking down the choicest goods before Davy could nod his head. 
There were vases, there were novels, labelled with great gold letters, 
A Reed in the Wind. Tap, tap! They went to the first bidder for the 
lowest price, before Davy could buy them in; and the scene suddenly 
changed. There was a gate he must leap; but rattle, rattle went the 
gate, and it was so unsteady, that he dared not make his spring; and 
the scene changed to a Punchinello-show, and Punch was rapping his 
victim’s head viciously against the front of the box. Punch looked 
marvellously like the Major; and the poor victim, whose head re- 
sounded with the knocks, was wondrously like his ill-used valet. Knock, 
knock, knock ! and low cries—“ Mr. Chantrey ! Mr. Chantrey !” David 
sprung up to rescue the wretched puppet, and discovered, when well 
awake, that some one had been knocking at his door all this time, and 
that a hushed voice had been calling his name. 

“Going!” he said; and springing from his bed, he pulled on his 
trousers, threw a dressing-gown round his shoulders, and thrust his feet 
into slippers. Then he went to the door in haste and opened it. 

An apparition, well calculated to startle a lusty gentleman at the 
small hours of the night, met his astonished gaze. There stood a young 
lady, white as a ghost, with streaks of blood on her bosom and sleeves, 
holding up a flaring candle. 

“Miss Wertley!” exclaimed David, still confused by sleep, “ what 
is the matter? Are you hurt?” 

She told him in breathless agitation that her father was taken very 
ill again; that the bleeding had again commenced, and all her efforts 
failed to stanch it. Finally she entreated him, quite piteously, to come 
up and see what could be done. 

Without a word he ran up hastily before her, and found Mr. Wertley 
seated in the arm-chair by the fire, his head dropped feebly back. He 
was bleeding copiously from the nostrils, and looked quite ghastly. The 
first thing that David did was to lift him back to his bed; and when he 
had hastily propped up his head with a bolster and pillows, he calmly 
pursued the simple directions of the doctor, and with a little perse- 
verance the dangerous symptom disappeared. 

During his exertions David was self-possessed and calm; but pressing 
to his side stood Emmie, in a suppressed fever of excitement, her hand 
continually touching his as she endeavoured to assist him, and her 
anxious whisper at frequent intervals in his ear: “Do you think he is 
better? Does it seem to lessen?” or, “ You don’t think he’s in danger?” 
At length David said quietly, “ The bleeding has stopped.” 

“Thank God!” she murmured. “Come aside, Mr. Chantrey, for a 
moment. I must tell you how it happened.” He bowed with a distant 
courtesy and followed her to the fire. He then learned that poor old 
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Wertley, having found himself rather vivacious, and having become 
very tired of his bed, proposed that he should get up and sit at the fire. 
Emmie rather injudiciously opposed him, instead of allowing the proposi- 
tion to pass unnoticed; and the perverse old gentleman grew determined 
and got up. She was then obliged to assist him to the arm-chair; and 
he grew very excited and talkative, in the endeavour to illustrate to her 
that he was rational and right; but he was stopped in the midst by the 
attack. 

David gave her a few quiet directions as to treatment, which he had 
received from the doctor—a glass of wine every two hours, and perfect 
quiet. He then bade her good-night with cold respect. 

“ Pray stay with mea little; I am so nervous,” said Emmie, with 
downcast eyes. 

He could not refuse; but he concealed from her his willing eager- 
ness as he sat down in silence on the other side of the bed. She pressed 
on him a glass of wine, and offered him a faltering apology for her 
troublesome request; so that he could not refrain from a kind and re- 
assuring reply. 

She then took her seat by the fire, her figure half-turned from him, 
and the dim glow of the embers lacing, as it were, her light dress and 
pretty sad profile with red. There she sat patiently till the first cock 
crew, and till the bleak light of morning entered keener and more keen, 
touching her hair and shoulder with its blue. Then came the twittering 
of the birds; and she sat there patiently still. A woman’s patience in 
a sick-room, her power of sleepless vigil, is marvellous to me. A 
woman can wake and watch, when the strongest man must sleep. 

David had had broken nights of late, and this cause, combined with 
the chill of the hour, irresistibly acted upon his eyelids; they drooped 
before he was aware, and his head nodded heavily forward; in fact he 
finished out his night’s sleep on the chair, dropping off about an hour 
after he had taken his post. When he awoke, Emmie sat motionless at 
the fire; but he found himself strangely comfortable and warm; some- 
body had laid over him a cloak and rug during the night, and placed 
a pillow under his head, and there was none to have done it but 
one. 

He rose quietly, and she turned her head and whispered her thanks 
for his kindness; but her eyes were still downcast as she spoke. He 
left the room quietly, promising, in a low voice, that he would imme- 
diately go for the doctor; and having looked in to his little sister, and 
found that she had slept all the night through, he completed his dress- 
ing, put on his coat and hat, and went forth on his errand unbreak- 
fasted. 

In about an hour he returned with the doctor, who gave a not un- 
favourable opinion of Mr. Wertley’s case, and was very emphatic in his 
approval of David’s promptitude and correct treatment. He assured 
Miss Wertley that it had probably saved her father’s life. After this 
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testimony, in which Miss Wertley seemed to concur, the doctor came 
down the half-flight of stairs to David, who awaited him at the door of 
Lizzy’s room. 

“The child is better, sir, 1 am happy to say,” whispered David, lead- 
ing the doctor in, and over to his sister’s bed. 

But the doctor was of a different opinion. The skill of the prac- 
titioner was quite sufficient to recognise in the child’s continued sleep 
one of the last stages of her disease, and he broke the news to poor 
Davy with what delicacy he could command. Of course he promised 
to send up some medicines, very excusably mingling business with 
sympathy. 

“Will she suffer much pain?” said David, in the hard low voice of 
man striving against emotion. 

“She will die, sir, as a feather falls to earth,” said the doctor, 
suggesting the motion with his hand. With these words he took his 
departure. 

With compressed lips and wet eyes David heavily reéntered the 
room, and sat by the bed to watch the feather fall. 

He was filled with a sorrowful remorse as he looked back on his 
selfish sufferings, which blinded him to the symptoms of the child’s 
decline. He had seen the glad green leaf fading into yellow, and the 
yellow shrivelling into brown, and it might have drifted away on the 
wind before he marked the changes. 

Lizzy awoke from her stupor about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and for an hour or so lay quietly on her back, with her eyes heavily 
fixed on vacancy. During that time Davy exhausted his ingenuity in 
devising means to attract her attention; but the child’s hearing and 
sight seemed both affected. Yet was she so marvellously patient and 
content to lie there, that it seemed as if she saw and heard something 
in the shadows of the room that he could not see or hear. About eight 
o’clock it was almost dark. The nurse-tender lit a sick-lamp; and with 
David’s leave she retired into the little room adjoining to take some 
sleep. Davy, then, and his lambkin were left alone, unless, indeed, 
there were a third that held the child’s intent gaze so long. The senti- 
ment of a mother’s spirit watching over her orphan child is a trite one, 
and we would convey something more. The look in that child’s eyes 
would have induced you to turn round, expecting to see some motion- 
less watcher in the shadows of the room. David was not superstitious, 
but he forgot himself more than once, and gazed hard in the direction 
which his sister’s eyes took. 

About half-past eight her head rolled on the pillow once or twice. 

“Davy,” she said, “tell me; I forget.” 

He took up her musical-box and wound it up for her; and he was 
delighted to observe that, as her attention was attracted by the music, her 
eyes lost their fixity. She smiled and patted=his hand; it was evident 
the lethargy was leaving her senses.. But when the air ceased, with 
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that slow and melancholy break in the midst of a bar peculiar to the 
little instrument, she muttered helplessly again: 

“ Tell me; I forget.” 

David began to hope he had caught her attention, and he resolved ~ 
to hold it. Hitherto her little spirit seemed drifting away out of his 
reach; he did not know whither or how to stretch to it. He summoned 
to his aid, with anxious haste, all those little grotesque diversions, with 
their common nursery associations, which might, as it were, like little 
grapnels, hold her thoughts to earth. She listened for a while, drowsily 
attracted by his efforts; but presently her lips began to mutter rapidly 
and she seemed wholly preoccupied. She was drifting away from him 
again; he put his ear close to her lips to catch her words, and then he 
perceived that her mind was running upon one of those Bible-stories 
which had such fascination for her. 

“ Poor little child wandering through Jooslem all night long; and 
the shouts, and the spears, and the soldiers; she wanted—tell me; I 
forget.” 

“She wanted to see the crucifixion,” murmured David, yielding to 
the child’s mood, whilst a cold awe stole over him. 

“ And Jesus’ blessing was on her hair, ever since he put her on his 
knee and laid his hand on it. I forget,” she said, helplessly pausing 
again. 

“The crowd frightened her, and the soldiers trampled on her, till she 
got to the hill and she saw Jesus on the cross.” 

“He wouldn’t look,” wailed Lizzy, fixing her eyes upon the dim 
ceiling; “he wouldn’t look, he wouldn’t look! Touch him!” she cried 
with starting tears. 

David paused alarmed, and as Liz became silent too, he thought 
the story was passing from her memory, and that it was well to let it go. 
He watched her intently for about half-an-hour, and then her lips began 
twitching, and her brows contracted, as if she were suffering from the 
habitual headache. 

“He wouldn’t look,” she sobbed; “he is in such pain; they are 
giving him the vinegar—nice cold vinegar; they put the sponge to his 
mouth. Davy, why, why won’t they put it to his forehead? this pain, 
pain, pain! up, up! higher, to his poor bleeding forehead,” sobbed Liz 
in a little agony of compassion: “naughty soldiers! Ill do it! Lift 
me! oh!” 

Dayid put his arm beneath her shoulders, and his broad hand under 
her tossed little head, and he gently lifted her. The act seemed to 
satisfy the child; her voice changed and sunk to a whisper, and her eye- 
lids began to close. 

“‘ Mamma touched him; he is seeing me.” 

These were the last words Lizzy spoke; a strange expressionless look 
came upon her face, the eyeballs seemed slowly turning up, and David, 
in great alarm, called to the nurse. One came hastily from behind him 
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and passed round to the other side of the little bed. It was Emmie, 
who had just come in time to lay the little figure down fair and straight, 
and close the waxen lids with a woman’s loving touch. When she had 
drawn the coverlid smooth, she looked in David’s face with streaming 
eyes, and stretched out her hand to him over the small remains. 


CHAPTER XXXYVIII. 
GONCLUSION, 


Two left Chantrey’s house on the same day. Old Wertley in his easy 
carriage for his own home; there to recover his strength and his good 
temper on good diet and under loving care. Lizzy was borne away in 
her little black coffin to the Greenwich churchyard; there to moulder 
beside her mother, or, as we like better to say, to sleep. David and his 
father and old Ben attended the funeral. We cannot say that old 
Chantrey exhibited much feeling; but was it an occasion for any? Who 
could have wished the child to live? What David felt, he concealed; 
and we have no wish to make stock of his grief. Ifthe reader care to 
step aside some day and look within the churchyard-rails west, nearly 
opposite the church-porch, he will see the inscription engraved upon the 
stone, setting forth some pretty commonplace sentiments about a gifted 
mother and her daft child, which certainly will not move him much; to 
David they were eloquent, and contained the story of a life. 

About a week after these events, his house was honoured by a visit 
from Sir Hugh, who, like a thoughtless rich man, never dreamt of an 
apology for the lengthened delay, having never conceived that any in- 
convenience could have resulted from it. He entered with a most hard- 
ened smile and heartless complacency; talking of indifferent matters, 
and playfully criticising the unbusiness-like trim of Davy’s room, for 
the first ten minutes after his entrance. Having thus in his happy 
thoughtlessness tortured our friend with suspense, at length he said 
that he was come to demand his honest man, as the devil comes for his 
wizard. He hoped that David could enter upon his duties at once; he 
required no security, and had given all needful directions; the arrival 
of the new agent was expected, and he was to consider himself formally 
installed. 

After this stroke of good fortune, David was justified, no doubt, in 
improving upon Emmie’s hearty reconciliation to him. One day he told 
his love with such little regard for dramatic effect, that it does not suit 
our purpose to detail the scene, or we could acquaint the reader, as 
matter for laughter, with the outspoken words of David, when he ex- 
claimed: “I have loved you almost since the first day I saw you: then 
I could give no reason for it; but now I know why. I have a sort of 
faith, Miss Wertley, that I can make you happy, or I shouldn’t venture 
to offer myself as your husband. How I am to make myself worthy of 
you, I do not know; but I have a blind faith that I can and will.” We 
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might then, having opened this marmalade-pot, proceed to recount how 
Emmie tortured him by her equivocal silence and her torturing equivo- 
cations; and at length, when he vigorously pressed for an answer, her arch 
recommendation to him that he should be content with his blind faith; 
which remark, accompanied as it was by a smile, of course meant yes. 

In due time they were married; and they all went to reside at 
David’s house on the estate. Old Mr. Wertley accompanied them to 
share their home, bringing with him his rare old furniture, his quips 
and his jibes, and his mild perversity. Old Chantrey and his clerk 
abode still in the old house at Hampstead. Since then poor Ben has 
gone to join his "Melia; performing the last transition in his easy-chair 
in the May-day sunshine. 

One fact it would be unjust to David if we did not state emphati- 
cally here, and our emphasis is one of cold worldly surprise: he utterly 
refused to take Emmie’s fortune when she gave him her hand; and that 
snug little property at Highgate, which has figured quite briskly in our 
foregoing narrative, passes again into the hands of its too generous owner 
John Wayre. This act seemed to satisfy his conscience in respect to the 
monstrous debt with which he had voluntarily burdened himself—he 
paid no more instalments. What was the consequence of this prosperity to 
the barrister? Why, he fixed the marriage-day with Mrs. Blenheim in 
& manner at once friendly and business-like; and Milly and he were mar- 
ried with great pomp, considering the situation of their residence and 
their worldly circumstances. Miss Brown’ paid for that breakfast, and 
Mrs. Blenheim presided, and John made a speech, and Milly behaved 
with unexampled nerve: she had contemplated such an occasion, heaven 
knows, long enough. 'They have lived happily ever since; and I believe 
I once saw the barrister in court; he was seated on a secluded bench 
eating an orange in utter idleness. He is a literary man, and toma- 
hawks books daily; his wife has foresworn society, lives in her nursery, 
and seems to have a genius for domesticity, as many little Bohemians 
have, if they only had the chance. 

Major de Lindesey grew fond of Castle Craigh, and became a man of 
mark in the county. Being a regular attendant at kirk, he was univer- 
sally visited by the ladies; and having hospitable tastes, he was a favour- 
ite with the gentlemen. In the late elections he presented himself as a 
candidate for the county; and after a spirited contest, was defeated with 
considerable loss. In a widely different field, I believe, he lately can- 
vassed for immortality; having, as I learned by the advertisements, 
brought out a neat volume of poems under the best publishing auspices. 
I may add, having had a peep at them, that it is handsomely got up in 
green and gold, and J hold it very cheap. He led to the altar, some 
years ago, the daughter of a neighbouring laird, and has made her, I 
understand, a most excellent husband. A man of his character has 
generally within him fine domestic posstbilities; selfishness and vanity 
are bridle-reins upon his neck, which a woman with a light hand can 
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manage with facility. Some domestic troubles indeed darkened for a 
time his prosperous career; his father Lord de Lindesey, a prodigal old 
dotard, hung upon his flanks for several years, and haunted him as a 
maudlin phantom, appearing at wrong moments, and wounding him 
with reproach and sarcasm. 

It will be remembered that the Major entered into a liberal arrange- 
ment with his father, by which he was to receive the castle, its barren 
whins and timber; and in return he was to deliver the old peer from his 
creditors and allow him an annuity. The Major honourably acquitted 
himself of his part of the conditions, even under pressure and difficulty ; 
not so his father. This pestilent old man haunted the Major. He 
used to squander his money at a certain tavern in the neighbouring 
town, in the bar-room of which he was known, and is known to this day, 
as “the Earl.” There, the king of his company and ‘a victim to all 
the old pikes, who flattered him, fleeced him, and laughed at him, he 
would indulge the ambition of dotage, boasting of his lineage, quoting 
Sir Walter Scott, and swearing in falsetto. I have seen him myself 
repeatedly in the tap-room chair, encouraged by his audience to make 
drunken orations. A little, crooked-kneed, hoary daddy, with a mon- 
strous white beard and moustache; there he stood, tottering, without 
dignity, sense, or education, talking English with the broadest lowland 
patois. As a humble commoner I felt somewhat conceited and elate; 
it was a very gratifying sight. 

This poor old dotard, then, used to pay his son irregular visits, 
which we might more properly term raids. He used to come ambling 
down the approach on an old gray horse, singularly attired. On his head 
a hat of monstrous brim; his stooped and shrunken figure ambushed 
behind his beard; and his hungry gray eyes fixed before him on the 
castle. His dutiful son gencrally contrived to have warning, and to be 
out of the way on these occasions; but the paternal heart’ was proof 
against this unnatural conduct, and the paternal pride took no wound. 
Into the courtyard jogged the old gentleman, like a vulture perched upon 
a carcass; and aided perhaps by a stable-boy, subdued by the supersti- 
tion which hedges a title, he would slide down from the saddle with 
trembling hams, and enter the house by the back-door. If he did not 
receive assistance in money, he pillaged the premises of any thing within 
reach of his rapacious claws. His velveteen shooting-jacket, which 
hung in wrinkles about him, was endowed with most capacious pockets, 
and into them he has been known to cram slices of bacon, wedges of 
bannock, crocks of pickles, and such sundries, muttering as he did so, 
“T have mair need o’ them than Wattie.” Ballasted thus with pockets 
stuffed like panniers, he would jog home to town again, his hungry gray 
eyes riveted on vacancy. 

The Major grew very sensitive at length. These disgraceful inroads 
became rather too frequent, and were noted by all of his neighbours. 
Nothing could be more scandalous and disreputable than the existence 
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of such a tie, and the Major resolved to sever it. The next time poor 
old Anchises was seen at the gate, the house was barricaded and the 
gate of the courtyard shut, whilst the labourers and servants had strict 
directions to offer him no help or information. The Major calmly 
listened to the old gentleman’s repeated summons, to the loud rap- 
pings of his whip-handle against the door, and finally to his passionate 
screams for admittance into his “ain auld hame.” This time Anchises 
was obliged to jog back the way he came with empty pockets, and find 
his dinner elsewhere. 

For some months after this resolute, if unfilial, conduct of the 
Major, the grizzly phantom was laid, and he flattered himself that he 
would be spared from further incursions. One evening he gave a great 
dinner to the gentry round. The ladies had gone upstairs, and the 
gentlemen sat below over the mellow old claret, which this many a year 
has followed Astrea from the earth; the Major was talking sonorous 
politics, and, still talking, had risen from his chair to decant another 
bottle—when, lo you! what happened? From behind the screen crept a 
little bent figure, dripping with rain, and took the Major’s vacant seat. 
Cluck, cluck, cluck! went the bottle in the Major’s hand; and still he 
retained the ear of the company with his sonorous strictures upon the 
Cabinet Ministers, pleased with the dead silence that reigned. Since ever 
the Major had contemplated a seat in Parliament, he had contracted the 
habit of making speeches at the dinner-table, especially when under 
the genial glow of wine. Having filled the claret-jug, and still keeping 
the ear of the house, he was about to place it on the table in front of 
him and regain his seat, when he beheld the apparition of the old lord 
once more installed in the master’s chair, and drinking a bumper of 
port in palsied triumph. 

“Drink, gentlemen ; drink till ye be fou! I laid that wine doun 
wi’ my ain han’ thirty years syne.” He finished his glass with an 
abortive smack, and the red wine trickled down his snow-white beard. 

The Major stood petrified with the claret-jug in his hand, whilst 
Anchises filled his glass again with port-wine, which was nearest. His 
hand shook so, he splashed the liquid round. 

“When I was layin’ doun this wine, gentlemen, Wattie used to 
follow me up and doun the cellar wi’ a gumption mair than human; he 
kenned well that he’d be drinking it to-day; but gin I had kenned it, 
I'd have knocked the bottles by the neck.” 

All this in a loud shrill voice. Major de Lindesey apologised in a 
low voice to his astonished company; and preferring to endure the 
humiliation for some minutes longer rather than face the scandalous 
scene of having his father dragged forcibly out of the room, he set a 
chair for himself at the opposite side of the chimney-piece and took his 
seat in angry consternation. Meantime old Anchises, growing accus- 


tomed to the glare and to his dignity, cackled on to the company, some 
of whom he had once known. 
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“He’s a sharp chiel, Wattie, gentlemen, and makes a lang bargain; 
but I thought I’d gie him a wipe at last. *Twas a fashious job to pit 
the auld lord out o’ his castle. The great Sir Walter, my friend, warned 
me o’ it all. I mind the night, gentlemen, he took the messan dogie 
o’ his knee. ‘ Wattie,’ said he, ‘ which will ye hae, a croon to-night or a 
poun’ on Christmas-day?’ ‘Gie me twa poun’,’ said the laddie, ‘and I’ll 
bide twa Christmas-days.’ Hech, hech, hech! Said my friend to me, 
‘Here’s a young sleuth-hound that’ll rin by his nose, my lord. Skelp 
the tricks out o’ him, and he'll rin doun royal game.’ He spoke sair 
sooth; the ill-bred tyke has rin doun his ain feyther.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Major, interrupting, “will you join the 
ladies? I shall follow you soon.” 

“ Hout! fie! sit to your glasses; I'll gie ye anither bottle. Don’t 
ye mind Wattie; the sooth bourd is nae bourd,* gentlemen. Hech, 
hech, hech! Look at him!” He stretched his chappy old finger at the 
Major. “ Wad ye e’er think he counts kin wi’ four earls? —a man who 
would pit his feyther on a pittance, and shut the doors o’ his house in 
his feyther’s face!” 

The gentlemen all rose at the persecuted Major’s suggestion, and 
were proceeding to the door, when father Anchises started up, elf-like 
and shrill. 

“Bide a wee, gentlemen, till I tell you what he is—Dinna look 
proud at me, Wattie; scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings; and so did 
ye when ye sneaked out o’ the service as soon as your regiment was 
ordered out, lest ye might get a bullet in your lang sandy pate.” 

This last thrust was past all sufferance. The guests went upstairs 
to the ladies with scandalised faces; and the Major—shocking to state— 
had to carry old Anchises downstairs in his arms, like Aineas of old; 
but there was less devotion in the act, far less devotion. The sequel 
to these events I will not relate on my own responsibility; but I have 
heard some idle legend that the poor old lord was thrust violently out 
into the rain; that, kneeling on the wet paving-stones, he cursed his son 
in the broadest Scotch; and that he was seen some miles away, riding, 
with doleful bent back and uncovered gray head, towards a country 
churchyard. Certain it is that he died obscurely not long after, from 
the combined effects of intemperance and deserved neglect. 

For some months the Major’s social position was injured; but now 
he is flourishing like a green bay-tree. , 


* i.e, “the true joke is no joke.” 














Among the Esquimany. 


FairH in the possibility of acquiring certain knowledge of the fate of 
the survivors of the Franklin expedition,—that gallant company whose 
names are inscribed in the sorrowful roll of England’s loved and lost; 
hope that he may be the one fated to solve the long and awful mys- 
tery ; courage, which cheerfully endures all things, in the pursuance 
of its purpose;—these are the inspirations which have once more led 
Captain Charles Francis Hall to the Arctic regions, there to live among 
the Esquimaux. His determination is perhaps more noble than reason- 
able; and the devotion of his life to a purpose in furtherance of which 
so many have been sacrificed already is, however ideally grand, some- 
what to be regretted. In one of its aspects this sacrifice is unre- 
servedly valuable to the world in general; but that aspect is the one of 
which he thinks least—indeed entirely under-estimates, in his single- 
hearted and generous enthusiasm. 

While Captain Hall is ardently and eagerly pursuing his search, in 
circumstances of privation and danger appalling to the minds of those 
who read of them, told in his simple cheerful manner,—eagerly tracing 
the lost footsteps of the few Englishmen for whom their country and 
their friends looked so long and vainly,—he is opening up to the world 
which lies below that terrible land of despair new realms of knowledge 
and contemplation ; he is showing them some of the marvels of crea- 
tion, and the mysteries of the dealings of God with his creatures, under 
conditions which are to all appearance passing away. He is the his- 
torian of a phase of the existence of the earth and ofa portion of the 
human race which have never before found such an exponent. Fidelity, 
minuteness, and intensity of observation are indispensable to his pur- 
pose. He must win the strange elementary people, from whose imper- 
fect faculties and rude traditionary knowledge he can alone hope to 
elicit hints for his guidance. Through their hands the clue must pass 
to his, as through a senseless machine to the deft fingers ofa skilful 
artificer ; and, intent upon his purpose, he masters every fact, every 
inference, every deduction, every detail, which can aid in its further- 
ance. He must speak their language and comprehend the measure of 
its relation to their thought; no surface-knowledge ever, in the case of 
savage people, to whom time and distance and number are mere arbi- 
trary terms, not in the sphere which they occupy in the educated mind 
at all; he must be with them, and be of them, taking every oppor- 
tunity of awakening their unused faculties, and securing their dormant 
sympathy. His object is to gain intelligence of the dead from those 
who have no feeling of reverence or regret; from those who leave suf- 
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fering in utter solitude, and condemn sickness to the termination of 
starvation; from those who have no comprehension of grief or anxiety 
beyond that occasioned by mere physical want ; from those who have no 
notion of God, of any supernatural influence of a beneficent tendency. 
He has to trace the history of men who have been mourned as dead for 
many years, among those to whom such a motive and such sacred asso- 
ciations are as incomprehensible as they would be to the beasts that 
perish, only as surely and not so miserably as they. 

He has gone to do this work of love and mercy and enthusiasm; he 
has returned to the Arctic regions, having given the world a narra- 
tive of his former residence among the Esquimaux, which is one of the 
most extraordinary histories ever written, not only because it reveals to 
us such wonderful truths concerning beings of our own race, but as 
affording so striking an instance of the triumph of purpose and motive 
over every. natural reluctance and educated habit of civilised life. To 
comprehend the Hyperborean people, we must dismiss from our minds 
every association with savage tribes in all other uncivilised portions of 
the world. Indeed, the very word “savage” seems incorrect in appli- 
cation to them ideally, that is to say, not technically; for that word has 
something attractive in it, something which will appeal to the ima- 
gination still, in spite of the many shocks of “ disillusionment” which 
have lately been directed against the idea. 

There is something of freedom, of physical development, of lawless 
ease, and of pride and strength—among the American Indians even of 
feudality and poetical antiquity and custom—in our notions of the savage 
races of the great western continent and the mysterious lands of the 
south and east. We think of them as hunting and fishing, as warring 
tribe with tribe, ranging over boundless tracts of country and treading 
the mazes of silent forests. We think of them idle and content under 
blazing tropical sunshine, ignorant and degraded in lands where the 
brute creation is at the zenith of its beauty and its strength, and where 
the fair and noble face of Mother Earth wears its most benignant 
smiles, They are never joyful objects of contemplation perhaps, and 
they must always be mysterious in our imperfect condition of know- 
ledge, and veiled dim sight of the final meaning of things; but they 
are trivial in marvellousness and insignificant in gloom when compared 
with the children of the kingdom of perpetual ice. 

The merest, barest outline of the truth respecting the people of the 
Arctic regions is appalling to contemplate; but as the picture is filled 
in stroke by stroke, wonder itself is struck dumb. There is no freedom, 
but the hardest and most grinding servitude for less than the wages of 
the slave ; for the taskmaster is the relentless ice, and the guerdon 
wrung from its grasp is only a precarious relief from pangs of terrible 
hunger; for hunger is more terrible there, where there is no ray of 
warmth to still its pain, to divert its keenness by any sense of physical 
ease or relaxation. There is no desultory imperfect husbandry, such 
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as even the thriftless African may find employ and sustenance in, for 

no green thing rears its head above the awful ice-plains. There are no 

forest solitudes, with their shelter and their covert of game, dear to the 

instinct of the Indian, and valuable to the trade of the hunter; for no 

tree lifts its lordly head to the ice-laden, fog-laden winds which sweep 

over the grim gray plateaux. The Esquimaux knows no pleasure of 
the chase ; only the prolonged, stealthy, famishing watch for the seal 

and the walrus, and something like sluggish envy in his slow breast at 

the strength of the dogs which pull down the reindeer—the Olympian 

feast of his poor fancy and hard experience. No warlike excitements ; 

no triumph of wresting power -and possession from an enemy, of en- 

larging his boundaries; no “ head-hunting,” no “grand palaver ;” no- 
thing of the pomp and circumstance, all squalid though they be, of 
savage life ever come to vary an existence which is pent within ice- 

plains, bounded by a frozen ocean, magnified in gloom by the intense 

light and long darkness of the frigid zone, which knows no respite from 

a desperate struggle for mere sordid life, which has no ambition, nor 

knows that such a passion can be—which has no contact with any thing 

of exterior or interior meaning beyond its miserable self. There is no 

physical development in a life whose conditions are so merciless that 

human bodies are dwarfed below the stature of the human race; that 
close contact and crouching immobility in airless dens formed of ice- 

blocks, whose architecture seals have taught to man, are the only means 

of its preservation ; a life so hard that it excludes even the parental 

instinct in extreme instances ; a life in which death is ever present, and 

whose aspect death does not change; for the earth does not gather the 

children of the Tee-king to her breast ; they lie on the pitiless plains, 

and the frost binds them as in life. 

It is only when we read the story of these lives that we perceive 
how great an influence climate has upon the mental pictures we form 
of our fellow-creatures removed from us by the full extent of the scale 
of intelligence and wide range of human contrivance and luxury. Then 
we are struck with the difference between the Hyperboreans and the 
races who live in the sunshine. The former have all the capacity of 
suffering from the physical conditions of their country; the latter are 
endowed with a happy immunity from the effects of theirs. The Esqui- 
maux, or Innuit, as they are correctly called, are not bucklered by 
nature against the cold; and one of the hardest portions of their toil is 
in procuring the skins of beasts wherewith to cover themselves, and 
which give them a curious resemblance to animals; known in other 
latitudes, hut never seen in theirs, especially as the highest refinement 
of Innuit fashion consists of a long and shiny tail appended to the 
female costume. 

The approach to the mysterious ice-kingdom is full of wonders, and 
of a strange phantasmal beauty. Captain Hall sailed from Holsteinborg, 
where he had made acquaintance with many Esquimaux, and gained 
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considerable knowledge of their habits and dispositions ; but they were 
only dwellers on the borders of the land of desolation ; they are not the 
beings of whom he makes us think with indescribable pity and sadness. 
At Holsteinborg he purchased the Esquimaux dogs, which are so often 
mentioned in his story, whose strength, endurance, and sagacity are 
wonderful, and whose kind furnish one of the most important and 
remarkable features of Innuit life; whose existence is hardly more 
suffering than that of their masters, and whose enjoyments are of pre- 
cisely the same kind and degree. 

Though a keenly observant, Captain Hall does not appear to be a 
very imaginative person; and though enthusiastic devotion to such an 
object as that to which he is consecrating his life gives one rather an 
exalté idea of the individual, the quiet matter-of-fact narration of the 
story he has to tell leaves a perfect impression of his trustworthiness. 
The mere phenomena of the voyage whose termination was to bring 
him to the mysterious land whose recesses no other white man had 
trod, so far as we know, were full of wonderful suggestions to the 
fancy, of curious combinations between the sternest and most fearful 
objects in nature and the most intricate and graceful products of art. 
Reminiscences of the highest evidences of civilisation present themselves, 
mirage-like, to the sight as the veyager speeds towards the extreme of 
barbarism. A magnificent flotilla of icebergs forms a spectral ‘escorting 
squadron—a fleet of honour, whose courtesies sometimes mean danger 
and death, but whose aspect is of wonderful beauty. Lofty castles; 
high-arched domes covered with glittering crystallised fretwork; pierced 
walls with tall towers and lance-like columns of ice; lighthouses rising 
from piles of rugged rock; row on row of Gothic arches, diminishing 
duly in the graduated distance; splendid columns of shimmering green 
and rose-colour; and dazzling white pyramidal structures, like the giant 
sepulchres of the sultry African world; even the huge majestic mass of 
a grand Gothic cathedral,—these are but a few of the forms which the 
icebergs take, as the ship passes through their ranks. With such ac- 
companiments of light and colour too; with sunsets which wrap the sea 
‘and sky in purple and gold, in azure and crimson, and send fluttering 
and shooting stripes of each and all like pennants over the face of the 
heavens. Such optical delusions, when evening is drawing on, and the 
voyager looks out over the waters, and sees mountains, islands, ice- 
bergs, and the sea in one vast medley of confusion; when the appalling 
vision flashes out for a moment, and is gone, and Arctic darkness comes 
down over the deep. 

Sailing out of Davis’s Bay into unknown waters, and piloted by an 
Esquimaux woman, the explorers saw at fifty miles’ distance, yet as if 
close to them, the bold mountains of Meta Incognita, across the old 
straits of Martin Frobisher. Three hundred years ago Englishmen had 
invaded those desolate solitudes, and perished in a place that had been 
unmolested by human presence since its mysterious beginning in the 
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glacial age until then, and now was once more to be questioned con- 
cerning the secrets which it holds inexorably in its icy heart. . Across 
the little bay where they cast anchor was an old Esquimaux village, 
deserted now. What a ghastly object it must have been!—all habita- 
tions which are abandoned by their human tenants must be so; but 
these (being of the old fashion, not the snow igloo in use now) in par- 
ticular; for each was roofed with the skeleton-bones of a whale. 

The first peculiarity concerning the Esquimaux which impresses 
itself upon a stranger is that every one of them—man, woman, and 
child—possesses “a most unbounded stomach.” We have all read and 
heard of the effect of northern latitudes upon the appetite, and are pre- 
pared to find a man who is capable of doing what Captain Hall has 
done, and is continuing to do, also capable of conforming to sufficiently 
unpleasant necessities, and to the habits of those among whom his lot 
is temporarily cast, with a very good grace; but Captain Hall went 
beyond this. Ofcourse it was exceedingly fortunate for him that the 
spectacle of a group of natives devouring twenty yards of “black skin” 
—i.e. the outer hide of a whale, three-fourths of an inch thick, and 
looking like india-rubber, and continuing the exercise without inter- 
mission all day long—did not disgust him, did not make him shrink 
from the idea of living “ up country” all alone with these people, when 
the whaling-barque George Henry should have gone away on its proper 
functions. The business-like way in which he regarded this first speci- 
men of Esquimaux manners was a good guarantee for the fitness of the 
man for the task he had undertaken. These people eat the raw flesh of 
the whale—why should not he? It occurred to him, then, that the only 
thing which stood in the way of his doing so was the prejudice of his 
own education, and “ the cus/oms of his people from time immemorial;” 
and he wisely detetermined to get rid of both. 

He was prepared to begin upon the “ black skin” at once, when he 
perceived a second group of natives assembled round vertebra of the 
whale, and slicing thin strips from it, white and sufficiently delicious- 
looking to be compared to a “ Thanksgiving turkey,” the English equi- 
valent to which comparison is no doubt to be supplied by a similar bird 
at Christmas. He peeled off a delicate slice of the “spinal ligament,” 
and, imitating the immortal marchioness and the orange-peel and 
water, he “made believe very much.” He closed his eyes, cried out 
“turkey!” and began to chew. After further efforts, persevered in for 
half-an-hour, he discovered that he had not yet learned the mystery 
of Esquimaux deglutition; and he had to correct his impressions. 
These are the simple and sufficient words in which he concludes the 
anecdote: “ The Esquimaux custom is to get as vast a piece into their 
distended mouths as they can cram; and then, boa-constrictor-like, first 
lubricate it over, and so swallow it quite whole. I tried the Esquimaux 
plan, and succeeded.” Decidedly an instance of the right man in the 
right place. As all the Esquimaux habitually live on the principle oc- 
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casionally adopted by Dugald Dalgetty, and do a week’s dining at one 
meal, the quantity they devour is not so surprising as the anatomical 
question, where do they put it all? is puzzling. ‘“Whale-gum” is a 
favourite, quite a dainty comestible; and Captain Hall describes it as 
cutting like old cheese, looking like cocoa-nut meat, and tasting like 
unripe chestnuts; a Fuselian combination suggestive of incubi of the 
size and weight of icebergs. 

Some of the most curious and most melancholy details, as we must 
persist in thinking them, of the condition of the Innuits relate to their 
food. Nothing in the narrative of Captain Hall’s experiences, lightly 
as he treads that portion of the subject, and cheerfully as he adapted 
himself to the horrid needs of his position, fills one with deeper pity for 
those wretched creatures, whose elevation above the brute creation seems 
merely technical as a fact, and very questionable as an advantage, than 
these details. The animals whose flesh the natives eat are, ‘uktoo or 
reindeer (very rare, and highly esteemed), walrus, bear, seal, and whale. 
To procure the flesh of these animals frightful exertions must be 
made and suffering endured. So urgent is the need, so all-pervading, 
that for once in the history of mankind privation has united men, in- 
stead of separating them; and the ferocious meals of these wretched 
people are taken in common. 

Let us picture to ourselves a state of things in which the capture of. 
a seal or a walrus by one man is a great event for a whole village, and 
then think of the scene which ensues upon the capture. The picture 
is heightened by the previous toil of the successful spearer, who has 
waited in the fearful cold, in the brief light, in the awful darkness, 
encircled by the thick Arctic fogs, swept away every now and then by 
the keen merciless wind, which whirls the vapour before it in fantastic 
eddies—a day and a night it may be too—for the slight sound which 
tells his practised ear when the animal comes up to “blow.” He has 
waited on the ice-plain, has scooped away the snow-surface, and found 
the hole, and the creature comes: one swift dart of the spear, and it is 
secured, then dragged up, with its human eyes and its pitiful whimper, 
and hastily slain. The captor bears it triumphantly to his igloo, and 
the whole village turns out, and crowds into the small space enclosed 
within walls which are formed of blocks of snow. The aperture is then 
closed with a snow-block, and it would surely be difficult to imagine 
any thing more horrible than the scene. No article of furniture is there, 
save the Esquimaux lamp, the sole dependence of those wretched homes. 
No fuel have they but blubber; no light but the oil which the women 
extract by the horrid process of chewing the lumps, and thus expressing 
the precious fluid; the wick is supplied by the moss which grows scan- 
tily under the lighter snows, and the rude stone-vessel in which it 
floats is thus fire and lamp at once. As though nothing should be 
wanting to the misery of these lives, their conditions are so paradoxical 
that a winter of relaxed rigour is a severe misfortune. If the freezing 
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of the bay be delayed, the natives are at once reduced to starvation 
and darkness; blubber fails them, and the frozen earth is less merciful 
than the ice-bound sea. It is wonderful that, considering the all-im- 
portance of the lamp which gives them light, all the warmth they can 
attain, dries their clothes of skins, and melts the ice which gives them 
water to drink, these creatures have never worshipped light or fire. 
No such notion ever occurs to them; nor does Captain Hall comment 
on its absence, though he remarks upon the utter void of spiritual aspi- 
rations, or any idea of God. If they have a faint elementary notion of 
a devil or evil god, it is as vague as that of the natives of Borneo, and 
is unintelligible in its origin and effects, though the augekos, or char- 
mers of evil spirits, degraded congeners of the Indian medicine-men, 
have a good deal of power over the people, and have a turn for cheating, 
almost consistent with an approach to civilisation. 

The ice-floor of the igloo is slightly elevated at one side, forming a 
species of bunk, on which the women squat, huddled together; then 
the reeking animal is laid in the midst, its flesh still palpitating and 
its blood warm, while icicles are already formed upon its fur. A group 
of men armed with stone-knives hack the flesh into junks and tear it 
into strips, which are carefully licked by the women, and then hospit- 
ably crammed into the distended mouths of the guests. Then the hot 
blood is scooped up in the solitary cup which an igloo sometimes boasts, 
and handed round; and this is the great treat, the crowning luxury of 
the entertainment! Captain Hall ate the lumps of licked flesh and 
drank the blood, as an experiment, long before he had parted with his 
civilised companions, and had any real need to do so; and he declares 
he found them “not only good, but really excellent.” After that, his 
partiality for Polar bear is not so remarkable; and one can think of him 
at this moment domiciled among the Innuits with less painful feelings 
than if he had not mentioned his individual sensations on the first occa- 
sion of his participation in a seal-feast. 

Less than any other traveller in savage regions he appears to have 
suffered from the sense of isolation which must always oppress the civi- 
lised man under such circumstances. He liked the people, he did not 
shrink with disgust from them—perhaps whaling experiences are good 
preparatives for residence in an atmosphere of raw blubber and blood— 
and the sublime though monotonous grandeur of nature had an un- 
wearying attraction for him. It seems to us, accustomed to the possi- 
bilities which arise before the mind in contemplating pictures of savage 
life, that this one loses all its interest, except as a terrible, grand, pathe- 
tic, and yet revolting and degraded spectacle in its finality. For this 
realm of despair civilisation could effect nothing. It is as though Na- 
ture reserved to herself for mysterious communing this awful corner of 
creation, and resented the intrusion of man on her privacy by every 
penalty short of annihilation. We can indulge in dreams of a time 
when the savage regions of the Western Continent, the interior of 
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Africa, or the luxuriant shores of the Pacific Islands, will have taken 
their place in the ranks of civilisation, will be yielding their riches to the 
general treasury of the human race, and their history to the great record 
of the fulfilled purposes of the Creator: but there is no such dream, no 
such hope, no such possibility for the realms of ice, which mock the ad- 
vance of civilisation, not by warfare or distance, not by danger, but by 
a steady implacable stillness, an impenetrable silence as of death itself. 
Government, law, agriculture, commerce,—all are alike impossible there, 
where there is no strife of passion or ambition, no knowledge, no in- 
stinct beyond the mere wrestling with starvation and death by cold; 
where the earth gives forth no grain, no herbage or green thing, neither 
supports the living nor shelters the dead. Ifthe people in this dread- 
ful realm could be taught the Christian faith, to which the difficulty of 
acquiring a knowledge of their language by missionaries presents an 
almost insuperable obstacle, the hope thus inspired for the future might 
make the present more endurable to think of. But such evangelisation 
seems impossible; for unless missionaries could first be trained by being 
sent out on whaling expeditions, and could graduate at Greenland, and 
be exceptionally provided with stomachs of infinite capacity of adapta- 
tion, like Captain Hall’s, it is difficult to perceive how such a mission is 
to be accomplished. Without any mode of worship, the Esquimaux 
have some notion of a better life after death; and as the heaven of the 
Indian is suggested by the boundlessness of plain and forest, and the 
mighty magnificence of rivers, and is material, not including nearness 
to or participation in the infinity of God—for indeed the beatific vision 
is purely Christian, and of Revelation—so the Innuit heaven is also 
material. There is some touching divergence, however, among its points 
of resemblance. From the sky which reveals to them its terrible beauty 
of flame and colour, and hangs its everlasting lights out above their 
mist and gloom, mocking their darkness with those twinkling unattain- 
able points of brilliance, the sole idea of beauty, the sole suggestion of 
escape from their ice-prison, the earth, are supplied. To feast for ever 
on reindeer-meat is one component of their vision of eternal life, and to 
wander from star to star is the other. 

The lofty lament of the Indian tribes for their dead dwells much 
upon the personal prowess of the deceased. A mighty man of valour 
he, strong in battle, and vigilant upon the war-trail; a warrior 
dreaded of man and beast, light and swift of foot, and sure of aim, 
good at taking scalps and “ peltery.” Such are the praises lavished by 
their brethren on those who, to our minds, are squalid creatures enough, 
but elevated somehow by this gloss of poetry, never wholly absurd, with 
its accessories of plain and forest. But in the lament of the Innuit for 
his dead brother, “an excellent seal-hunter,” the plaint loses its poetry, 
and retains only the sordid meaning, pathetic in its truth indeed, when 
we examine it closely, but repellent. One is gone who was wise and 
powerful in aiding to feed those who remain, and they are destined to 
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be all the hungrier for his loss) And the manner of his death? No- 
thing in the revelations of the conditions of existence among the Esqui- 
maux is so terrible as their treatment of the dying. When death is 
near, the sufferer is left alone within the ice-hut; the lamp is supplied 
for the last time—if there is any blubber to spare just then; if not, the 
end must be awaited in cold and darkness—the aperture is closed by 
ice-blocks, and the death-chamber becomes the tomb. The unhappy 
creatures believe that if they remained with the dying, the fur-clothes 
worn on the occasion (and, of course, their most valuable possession) 
never could be worn again; also, that any they might then be making, 
by the aid of fish-bone needles and reindeer-sinews, would be useless. 
So the sole notion of the supernatural they entertain distorts their 
usually gentle natures, and serves to lessen the interval of their re- 
moval from the brutes by establishing the trait of desertion of the 
dying in common between them. No wonder the kindly American 
was seized with horror when he learned the existence of this custom; 
learned it from his favourite Tookroolito too, an Esquimaux woman, 

‘who with her husband had been brought to England, and had seen 
men and cities, but who had just abandoned a dying woman, and gave 
her reasons for doing so with perfect good faith and earnestness. No 
wonder he rushed to the igloo, and tore away the ice-blocks, and re- 
mained with the dying woman, even at the risk of his life from the 
fearful cold. He" induced one man, a relative of the woman, to hold a 
light to him while he reverently laid out the dead body on its snow- 
bed, with an ice-block under the head, the hands already beginning ~ 
to freeze upon the bosom, and lumps of frozen snow upon the eyelids. 
Then he carefully sealed up the aperture, that the dogs might not 
eat the remains, and left her to the rest, which one thinks must be 
most welcome to these people, of all toiling, suffering humanity. 

The Innuits are frequently exposed to extreme suffering from thirst; 
an idea which it is difficult to associate with the ice-desert, until it is 
explained by the scarcity of fuel, and the difficulty of melting the ice 
in the depth of winter. When one thinks that for every draught of 
water a portion of actual food must be sacrificed, and that water cannot 
be kept unfrozen except by a permanent action of heat, water acquires 
an equal significance under the Arctic and under the Tropical sky. It 
is also a very curious subject of contemplation connected with Captain 
Hall’s achievements that his dwelling and those of the people among 
whom he lived were, if the paradox be permitted, permanently insecure. 
The land and the sea are undistinguishable; and in their expeditions 
it befell him more than once to encamp upon ice-tracts, which suddenly 
separated themselves from the main plains; and once, on rising and 
emerging from the igloo in the morning, he looked over the long 
expanse which they had crossed, and found that a huge tract of ice had 


floated out to sea, and their igloo was close to the foot of a tall frowning 
mountain. 
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If we accept the unvarying tone of cheerfulness which Captain Hall 
preserves, and the delight which he experienced in the realisation of 
his hopes when he actually came upon indisputable relics of the Fro- 
bisher expedition—delight which the public share very moderately— 
there are few bright spots in the picture which we owe to his enthu- 
siasm and self-devotion. Absorbingly interesting, but almost unvary- 
ingly painful, this picture awakens the gravest reflections and the 
deepest wonder. Among unexplained problems—perhaps always to 
remain unsolved—the mystery of the place and purpose in creation of 
the Innuit race ranks high. They are diminishing rapidly in numbers; 
diseases have sprung up among them unknown in their well-preserved 
traditions; their children are few, and rarely reared. They do not 
resist the hardship of their lives, as they must have done formerly, to 
have been preserved at all until now; and it seems probable that in no 
very long lapse of time they may pass completely away, like the hardly- 
lower productions of extinct ages, and the solitude of the ice-kingdom 
be restored to its first unmolested grandeur, as it was when 

* No ships went o’er the waters wide, 
No boat with oar or sail ; 
But the wastes of the seas were tenanted 
3y the dragon and the whale.” 

















Winter Wooing. 


I. 
Down through the wintry woodlands 
As to the mere we go, 
Red berries we see of the holly-tree, 
And pearls of the mistletoe; 
And the ice is smooth for the skaters, 
For the winds have swept the snow; 
And a maiden divine o’er the hyaline 
Flies fast, with cheeks aglow— 
Like a marvellous bird, whose plumage gay glitters in Eastern skies: 
O, to follow her swift upon keel of steel, and woo her as she flies! 


II. 
Bright hair and gay apparel 
Stream back, as she meets the breeze ; 
And away she has shot, like a fairy yacht 
On the blue soft Solent seas: 
For the keen North-wind’s her wooer; 
But she, with dainty ease, 
From his rough grasp slips ere her waist he clips 
With an arm that to bind must freeze. 
There’s a laugh on the daring darling’s lip, and joy in her bright brown 
eyes: 
O, to follow her swift upon keel of steel, and woo her as she flies! 


MortTIMER CoLLins. 








